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THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


than any by which the people of Grantley Bourne had yet lived; 
Terie led tie dove chigh atahel voice, his arm sawing 
the air like a pump-handle, and his head thrown back so far that, 
agen sap meena toachin and two nostrils, of what good 

-generation which demands to be amused 
eee att catt miaate ‘to be flattered if it ia to 
be led? The value of plain living and high thinking might be 
incalculable, but. it would have to be demonstrated by a more 
personable professor than Guy Perceval, and one whose demonstra- 
tions would not set your teeth on edge when he made them. And 
when he advocated seientific arrangements in ventilation, drainage, 
food, or the like, the people who had never looked to a stuffed 
chimney nor a waste-pipe, and hnd cooked and eaten by the light 
of nature and not according to the tenching of chemical analysis, 
held him as far gone as man could be whom it was not dangerous 
to suffer to be at large. They had not died of typhus, neither 
they nor their forboars; and it was just folly to try to frighten 
them now with a dust-bin here or a cesspool there. Still, Mr. 
Perceval was Mr, Perceval, with pretty pickings to di among: 
the faithful, Wherefore the poor made up a sham comp! which 
was the veriest sham possible, and the rich affected intellectual 
adhesion, but for various causes, always beyond their control, refused 
to follow on his lead, and left him the barren honour of lonely 
supremacy in the ways of wisdom. 

When he declaimod against the close foliage that made Owlett 
like a nest, and urged on Mrs. Smith to lay the whole place bare, 
replanting with pines and blue-gums if she must plant at all, she, 
who never argued, contented herself with saying quietly: 

«I dare say it would be better, but I have not the heart to do 
it;’ listening as quietly to a rather bitter discourse on the evil of 
knowing the better thing and refraining from doing it. Wherein 
Mr. Perceval ‘was decidedly in the right, but none the more 
ol 4 
When he talked of the sin of unbealthy marriages, people 
thought him indelicate to introduce into that question any other 
considertions but those of love or money; and said that it would 
be very hard on the poor things who had serofula or madness in 
+ their blood if they were not allowed to marry where they loved; 
and Mr. Perceval was talking on subjects which he did not 
understand and bad better Ieave alone. When he made war 
against, such superstitions as, that the poker draws up the fire and 
the sunlight puts it out—taking these as types—the 
by rule of thumb tossed their heads, and mid that prctieal ex- 
perience goes farther than scientific theory any day, and that Mr. 
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Perceval thought himself vastly clever, but they could tell him that 
| others knew better than he | ob with ie “wisdom. When he 
epee saayaiewbdcs 


hinds, the 
‘him revolutionary aged: ooe wt 
Benny rn tain i trey on lr neo 
lives of great men, even the good vicar looked grave, and said that 
he wished he had not made it Sunday; and every one know that 
the viear never said an ill word when he could say a good one, and 
that when be whispered grey, other folks might be expected to shout 
out black. The lectures however did not take. A few of the 
best, and some of the worst, young men in the place went to them 
for a short time; but the former were disappointed at the want of 
doctrine, and the latter at the want of fun. Between the two 
they came to an 


neighbourhood was ppeased. 
ifs Guy been a fae big fellow like Wilfrid’ Machell or 
instance, but Wilfrid with enthusiasm and a belicf in humanity, or 
like Arthur—given to causes, not deeds—he would have carried his 
points victorlously. Buta mean-looking little fellow, who hasonly 
‘money and ideas, does not do much in the way of forming a new 
epee ati 8 ts old, ‘Thus it came about that 
ir, Perceval, ropresonting wisdom, cried from the housetops in 
‘vain, and got no one th listen to him save here and there a private 
friend, made into a disciple for motives of self-interest. 

‘There was Lady Machell, for instance. She cared nothing for 
eatses, but a great deal for Machells, and would have sold the most 
cherished tradition of her life for so much money down ; but she 
‘was one who always showed herself a sympathetic listener, and who 
adopted such of Mr, Porceval’s crazes as she could without expense 
or tod much personal inconvenience. Tt was only for # time, she 
‘thonght; when she had him safe as her son-in-law she would put 
‘80 end to all this folly, and mould him into. more reasonable shape 
‘than he kad now. His crazes came now from the fact that he had 
ee een sits Sly to dees. When 

| n Inid on the reins all would come right : and hers 

3 fixed her eyes on him for Hilda; and when Lady 

needs her mind, others might as well make up 
It had te bedone, and a good will makes obedience 
. Hitherto however she had cultivated him with 
ih show of disinterested friendship, the most: con= 
nbe of sincere sympathy with bis views and ideas, Sho 
dy to talk with him on his pet subjecte, and axe 

2 
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invariably caressed his ruling craze; and not the wariest: fish in 
the matrimonial waters baited and angled for all round could have 
neon the faintest flash of her hook, so deftly was it concealed, so 
skilfully played. 

‘Hilda was still in the schoolroom, and seldom appeared even at 
afternoon tea; which in general is liconsed to include * buttercups.’ 

rarely, she came down accompanied by her 

way for her afternoon constitutional ; but in 

general she was strictly hidden and kept out of sight like con- 

traband. Her brothers, when they were at home, were allowed to 

take her for walks, as a treat; but as a rule she was never seen 

without her governess—an awful kind of woman who acted as the 

‘most admirable duenna; and her reputation for beauty, and what she 

would be when she came out, stood all the higher for hor prosent 
‘careful obscuration. 

His best friend—this was what Mr. Perceval called Lady 
Machell. She was his most sympathetic listener; and he loved 
her with a really touching devotion ; for if he had a restless brain, 
he had a stendy heart, and was as affectionate in nature ax he was 
hobby-horsicul in mind. He had tried to interest Mrs. Smith of 
Owlett, but she only looked and listened and remained unmoved; 
and though Muriel was softer and more eympathetic, yet che was 
too young and had no influence, She might be his disciple, but 
the could not be his coadjutor; and he was looking now for women 
who would carry ont his ideas, not only for girls who would believe 
in them. 

As he drove to-day into the barren weed-grown sweep of 
Machells he came with a new discovery—the value of oatmeal 
porridge—milk and oatmen! porridge, The one had forty-nine 
constituent cloments, the other was rich in phosphates. Ontmeal 
makes bone and muscle; milk gives roundness, a fresh complexion, 
sweetness of blood, Could porridge be introduced into England asa 
general article of food the nation would be saved. He came now 
with a bag of meal and strict directions how the porridge was to 
be made. He was a man for whom the universe is always new, and 
whose own lost acquirements of knowledge are absolute novelties to 
evory one cleo. What he hed just learned, he thought that no one 
else knew ; but he was liberal with his knowledge and imparted 
his discoveries freely. 

‘Thoy were all sitting as usual on the garden seat placed against 
the house, when the Manor dog-cart drove up. By virtue of her 
brothers’ presence Hilda too was there, and her governess was not— 
the prettiest young girl to be found for miles round; the meeting 
of brook and river making a perfect bit of prevent human scenery 








us porate esebosldi bis Ais nation in the world. 
Yo more rickety children, no more flabby muscles or gelatinous 
pauieakratin ‘mont splendid race that has ever lived ; 

a splendid national physique means, national virtue and 

ination, We are tho products of food. By food we may be 
made with narrow foreheads or brond ones, with dull brains or fine 
ones. Given good food, we have the like results in digestion, flesh, 
and intellect. The thing is as sure as a rule-of-three sum.” 

‘Is that your latest, Perceval?’ asked Wilfrid with a enecr. 
*When I was last here, I remember that the demoraliantion of 
England was in our system of drainage, and that our salvation 
was to be had by using tanks made after a certain pattern, and a 
peculiar kind of pipe. 

‘The importance of one thing does not destroy that of another,” 
said Guy Perceval with perfect serenity. He was accustomed to 
buffets, and took them as part of the burden carried for truth’s 
eake. ‘ Drainage is a valuable now as it was last year, and a fine 
food-material does not touch the question of tanks and Pipes: 
Ontmeal is not to supersede hygienic arrangements, but to help.’ 

* Yes,’ snid Lady Machell, glad of a word that she could echo 
and a rope that ehe could hold by; ‘not to supersede, but to help,” 

*The Scotch live on oatmeal,’ said Wilfrid drily, 

“And see what splendid men they are!’ Perceval returned. 

*Gronted; fine brawny fellows enough; but I fancy not all 
the world before us, There are as good brains out of Scotland 
as in it; and an English gentleman need not take the odds from 
a Scotch laird,’ was Wilfrid’s disdainful rejoinder. * 

* Weight tells in the long run, and the average weight of the 
Scottish brain is greater than ours,’ said Perceval. 

«Good news for the elephants,’ returned Wilfrid, with less logic 
than contempt. 

© All reformers are laughed at,’ said Perceval stolidly. Only 
do you try ry panacea, Lady Machell. Iam sure it would do you 
good, and Miss Hilda too.’ 

*Don't, Hilda. It will spoil your ekin,’ enid Wilfrid. 

*I don’t think I should like it; but ifmamma likese——" She 
looked at her mother with dutiful acquiescence, and (uy Perceval 
smiled in approval. 

* Lady Machell will like, ho said in a tone of conviction, not 
unreasonably acquired. *‘ Boiled twenty minutes; plenty of salt; 
and then eaton with cold milk.” “" 

Thanks; yes, I will certainly try it,’ said Lady Machell with 
admirable velf-possession. * For breakfast, you say ?" 

* Yes, and supper too, if Miss Hilda takes supper, he returned, 
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his face beaming with delight. Truly Lady Machell was the most 
sensible, the most admirable woman in the world; and the best 
mother! ‘I have just taken some to Owlett, and though Mrs. 
Smith did not seem to be much moved by my arguments—a very 
wooden kind of woman that—Miss Smith promised to try it.’ 

*Oh!’ said Lady Machell. 

She looks in such splendid health already,’ he went on to say, 
“I searcely could say that she wanted to be improved. But she 
can try it, and at all events it cannot hurt her. What a beautiful 
creature she is!’ enthusiastically. 

Wilfrid frowned and Arthur flushed. Both thought Guy 
Perceval always disagreeable, but at this moment: insufferable ; 
and both longed for five minutes of savage life when they might 
tell him s0. 

* Yes, she is a pretty girl enough for those who like that style,’ 
said Lady Machell with well-executed indifference. ‘For myself, 
I prefer something crisper and more compact. Don’t you think 
she is too tall? ‘Those very tall girls are so rarely straight, and 
never atrong.’ 

«But Miss Smith is as straight as an arrow, and seems to me 
in magnificent health, said Guy, looking rather astonished. 
Mauriel’s beauty was a public confession in the neighbourhood, and 
to hint at a twisted spine seemed as strange to him as it would 
be to an artist were he told that Raffaele was decidedly coarse and 
had no true sense of beauty. 

“Yes, at present ; but I do not fancy that any of the Smiths 
have good constitutions. I always have believed, do you, know, that 
Mr. Smith is in a madhouse.’ 

Lady Machell said this quite confidentially, but without a sign 
of faltering. 

Guy Perceval changed colour. 

“Yes?” he answered, with evident agitation. ‘I have never 
thought of that. Good heavens! if it should be so! A mad- 
house |—and that boy is certainly a little odd.’ 

‘Very. He always was,’ answered my lady quietly. 

« Mother !’ cried both brothers in a breath. 

“What nonsense!’ laughed Arthur. ‘He is as sane as any of 
us here,’ 

‘ And saner than some,’ said Wilfrid/grimly. 

“I do not say that he is out of his mind, my dear, but he is 
certainly odd,’ repeated Lady Machell. ‘And I should not be 
surprised to find that my idea is the solution of the mystery.’ 

Guy Perceval looked thoughtful. The shaft had struck in a 
tender place, as she meant that it should. Health was the great 
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; ess whom he worshipped os the mother of all power and 
virtue; and he had moreover a profound idea as to the value of con- 
trast as well as purity of blood in marriage, Muriel and be were an 
exact match, through unlikeness. Dark, small, stubbly, wiry bim- 
telf, his wife should be, as she was, tall, fair, smooth-ekinned, soft- 
~— hitired ; ee eee a re arity 
to his power of origination ; and with that: ommaaly alley shih 
tho world would call devotion, but which he recognized as the 
they would never come into collision, 
itended—he the step in advance, and 
she dutifully walking in his shadow at his heels. She was his 
the women known to bim, Muriel Smith 
would wish to choose for his wife. Their 
physical tendencies would be so admirably counteracted, so beauti- 
fully balanced in the children! And then she was so sweet and 
‘charming personally, It was such a glorious chance that inclina- 
tion and solentifie fitness should unite at the same point—mark 
‘out the same person! 

‘Iam sorry,’ ho anid slowly after a long pause; ‘very sorry. 
She would make a charming wife; but, of course, if that fatal stain 
is in her blood, she would be impossible for any man of principle 
who respected humanity too much to commit such a crime against, 
‘posterity.’ 

“It is not true. I would wager my existence that it is not!* 
ried Arthur hotly. ‘Madness in their blood? No!” 

* You know nothing about it, Arthur, said Lady Machell, with 
asharp glance. ‘It is not a crime of which I accuse thom, but 
You must see for yourself that there is something in their history 
which does not come to the surface; and, as Mr. Perceval says, the 
young man is decidedly odd.’ 

‘If it igso, it ought to be known,’ said Guy slowly. * However 
hard on the young people, it is only their manifest duty to 


He spoke firmly, but sorrowfully. It wns the kind of thing 
that he would do for his fellow-men, how great soever the cost to 
him personally ; and it was what: everyone else ought todo. The 
advancement of the race was dearer to him than all else, and the 
perfection of humanity the favourite dream of his life. 

All this time Hilda had not spoken, nor shown by face or 
manner that she took more interest in the conversation than t 
had been about the evils of leaden water-pipes, and the unhealthiness 
of impure gas, But in that active little heart of hers, which she 
concealed under such a meritorious envelope of quietness and sub- 
tission, she folt as if she could have strangled Mr. Guy Perceval 





‘habits of temper and manner, that it was no wonder 

looked with inquiry and surprise, searching out: anes 
which spurred him to co extraordinary a display. Like many 
of atrong will and deep pied eecrnenee alia ape not 
‘easily roused ; with a great deal of surface softness, and always more 
ready to swim with the stream in unimportant matters than against, 
it, And to see him flame out so hotly on, aa it would seem, such a 
commonplace topic as the personality and whereabouts of an 
unknown man, was © phenomenon inthe family which naturally 
astounded them. 


* There is a good old bit of advice, Arthur, which you would 
do well to consider,’ said Sir Gilbert slowly. ‘It is, never to go 
surety for m stranger, else you will smart, for it. I daresay you are 
right. It is more comfortable to believe good of one’s tellow- 
ereatures than evil; still, in this, case, evil and good are both 
unknown, and one is just as likely as the other,” 

“And another maxim is to hold a man innocent till he has been 

guilty,’ answered Arthur. 

Sir Gilbert smiled. He was a slow, heayy kind of man; but 
he had elear views, and was not foolish. 

“A good legal fiction, my boy; I bave nothing to say agninst: it 
in ita proper place asa legal fiction; translated into everyday life, 
it would be a rather awkward rule to work.’ 

*T am surprised to hear this from you, sir, Arthur answered, 
stoutly but not disrespectfially. ‘I have heard you say so often that 
the man who assumes more evil than ia known of another, draws his 
own portrait, and condemns himself—nleo that suspicion ix the 
curse of little minds—that I should have expected to find you on my 


|. ‘Have 1?” he answered; ‘I dare say; and I was 
right. But there are exceptions to every rule; and if J were you 
T would make one in favour of your mother's insight, and not. be 
quite so ready as you Bre to endorse this unknown Mr. Smith's 
unproved respectability,’ 

\‘Respectability?—yes, I think that he is respectable enough,’ 
said Guy Perceval; ‘but I confess that Lady Machell’s thoory has 
thrown a new light on the enbject to my mind. Mad! hat would 
fit on every side only too well.’ 

‘It is a ernel thing to say,’ Arthur returned without a sign of 
yielding. ‘No one has the right to make theories of this kind 
simply to gratify curiosity. We know nothing of Mr. Smith, 
and have no right to assume anything. We have not an inch of 
proof of any kind; and all these juesses are silly or cruel— 
both.” 
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‘Machell, with her theories of womanly submission always admirably 
marshalled, had known bow to establish her own unquestioned 
supremacy. Sir Gilbert had gradually gone down before her, and 
so had he, Wilfrid himself. She knew how to guide them all with 
a thread =o silken, a touch so fine, that they never knewthe moment 
when to refase her hand until they found themselves brought to 
the point where she had decided they should be led. Her fish were 
landed before they knew that they were hooked; and when landed, 
what is the uae of floundering? Still, he would try what he ‘could 
do for Hilda, and soe if it wero possible to put spokes into the 
wheel which the lady mother had set n-soing. 

esther: yoatare anvcldansh @otig: tordéec the® poterchild ith 
this horrid stuff!’ he said, when Guy had gone and Sir Gilbert 
had lounged off to the library, and he was left alone with his mother 
and Hilda. 

Hilda looked up at him appealingly, gratefully. She hoped that 
her mother would be a3 much afraid of her son as che was of 
her mother. 

*She must try it,’ mid my lady, her lips a trifle set. 

*But why make her unhappy for the whim of that ass?’ he 


My lady did not look up. She was settling her dress, which 
was refractory and needed those sharp, short movements of ber 
well-formed hands. 

‘TI think it would be only good breoding to let hor try it,’ she 
repeated. * And it does young people good to accustom them to 
all things—even to things which they do not like. It makes them 
plastic and more high-bred.' 

‘Tam sorry to hear you suy so,’ said Wilfrid stiffly. 

“That ix your creed too, my dear,’ she answered, * Which of 
us can go through the world with that low-bred velfindulgence 
which thinks only of personal pleasure? We must all sacrifice 
ourselves to thé higher needs of family and society. And Hilda 
will not be burt by being thoroughly grounded in self-control. 
You feel with me 1 am suro, Wilfrid, even if you are sorry to Bee 
her annoyed.’ 

She is such a child yet—her initiation into pain need not, 
begin so early. She will have abundance of sorrow and annoyance 
yot in life; we need not make occasions,’ 

‘Wilfrid spoke with strange softness, It soemed to him that his 
own immolation would lose half its value if it did not securo his 
little sister's safety. _~ 

*Women cannot begin too early,’ said. ats lady. ‘The life of 
a woman is ul! sacrifice, all selfsuppression, from the cradle to the 








when learnt, then to arrange the rest. 

Full of this decision he drove over to Owlett a few days after 
that talk with Lady Machel, and) found, ax everyone always did 
find, that Mra. Smith was at home, 

If Mrs. Smith had a socrot—as she had—no one could have 
betrayed less of its place and name. She was not one of those 
who whisk before your eyes the fugitive tip of a vanishing my 


tery, gone as 600n as indicated. You cannot see what it is like. 
‘It was just: the extreme tip that swept like s feather through the 
air; but you saw enough to know the fuct of « mystery, and so 
far bad ihe trail Iaid for you. ‘There is a certain pleasure in 
Vaffling while exciting curiosity, to which the owners of secrets 
are greatly given; but Mrs. Smith knew nothing of this hazardous 
pleasure, and lived with hers closely covered; 0 closely that not, 
even that tip vanishing and indefinite was ever to be seen playing 
within hor mouth like the Sign given by Owen Meredith. Noone 
had ever caught her at a weak moment or an undefended place ; 
and the cleverest cross-questioner had never penetrated an inch 
within the forbidden territory. She seemed to be always on guard, 

ways prepared; and those who suspected most wore forced to 
acknowledge that they had no anchoring ground anywhere, and 
that they were utterly at sea, floating vaguely in the vast ocean of 
‘unproved surmise, 

‘Mr. Perceval was determined to-day to surprise what no one 
had ran down, He was full of the theory of madness which 
finswered 40 well on so many sides thnt, left to himself, he would 
have declared quite positively it was so and nothing cla. But 
having a glimmer of rationality and enough justice left in 
him to draw back in time, he hesitated till he could prove. 








right way—health—happiness—fortune— 
rw things which wo call chance, or fato, I aay, are gonerally 
within our own to change or create.’ 

© Yes?” said Smith again. 

* Don't you think so?" he asked, 

* Some things of course are, but others are not,’ was her safe 

* Such as—’ 

“Such as death, for instance,’ she answered, forced into speech 5 
‘or the obligations of business; or the choice which so many men 
are called on to make between their home and their profession, like 
Indian officers, naval men, and #0 on.” 

She paused. It was seldom that she spoke even at such length 
as this, and only when obliged. 

*No man of such conditions should marry at all,’ said Guy. 

«No? That would be rather a bard law to make,’ she said. 

*A salutary one,’ he answered. ‘Tho first thing for us to do, 
if we wish to live well, and to become really civilized, is to stop all 
unwise marriages. If a family has madness, for instance, in it’— 
he looked at her narrowly, but she went on working ns calmly as 
before—still went on working quietly, when he added: ‘or 
ay great disgrace ;—the younger members ought not to marry, 
We should soon stamp out disease, and crime is the product of 
ae if we could once establish this law. Don't you agree with 
me 

«Tt would be useful,’ said Mra. Smith. 

‘Tt is one of elomental morality—one on which the welfare of 
nationz, the condition of the future of humanity depends,’ was his 
reply. 

“Surely, she said. 

‘And extending the principle, no man who is unable to live 
with his wife and family, should have a wife and family at all!” 
continued Guy, becoming warm, ‘The anxiety of the separation 
is too much for ordinary constitutions, and the health of the whole 

suffers.’ 

* Too often,’ she said. 

*But that touches you too nearly,’ said Gny, with a ghastly 
attempt at smiling. His efforts at cork-screwing were not very 
successful so far, yet, like many other worthy souls, he Les 
himmlf on a property which he did not possess, and being 01 
the least eunning of men, flattered himself that he was one of ate 
most diplomatic. 

* My health has not suffered,’ she anid. 

*You have your compensation ix your husband's enccess thon 
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—in his well-doing and happiness—such happiness as he can have 
separated from such a family?’ said Guy. ‘That is so like the 
sympathetic unselfish nature of a woman !? 

Mrs, Smith’s head was slightly bent over her work. Her thread 
was entangled, and for a moment she was too much preoccupied 
to speak. It was important that she should make that running 
perfectly smooth. Then she lifted up her head, but still drew her 
thread through her white soft fingers, so that she could not look 
at her companion. 

Yes, she answered in her usual voice, sweet, low, and 
monotonous, without emphasis or faltering. 

«I congratulate you,’ he said warmly. 

She bowed slightly. 

“Thank you,’ was her answer. 

«The honour of the head of the house, the father of a family— 
nothing can come up to that!’ cried Guy enthusiastically. It 
was such a relief to find that, so far from this unknown Mr. Smith 
being tainted with madness, with dishonour, with fault in any 
form, he was absent on some noble mission, working courageously 
in some great field, whence he would come some day radiant, and 
bearing the fruits and spoils of his years! He felt like a boy, glad 
he scarcely knew why; glad of his life, of the sunshine, of the day 
and of to-morrow. ‘That is the ideal state of things,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘the only solid foundation for family happiness and 
worth.’ 

Yes, she said when he paused. She had to say something, 
and she could not say less. : 

“Do you expect your husband home soon?’ he continued. 
© Will he have gained his medal, earned his discharge from the 
servitude of toil, the treadmill even of success?’ he asked. 

‘The date is still uncertain,’ she answered. 

«But he is coming?’ 

“Yes; he is coming.’ 

«We must give him a welcome when he comes—a real English 
welcome!’ cried Guy, flinging up his voice. 

‘Thank you, she answered ; neither refusing nor accepting; 
then, the loaphole being opened, she glided through it without 
either haste or affectation, and said quietly—‘Talking of fétes, 
the Brown de Paumelles seem to be arranging one of extreme 
magnificence on Miss Brown's coming of age. It promises to he 
quite an event in the neighbourhood.” 

© And you will not break through your rule and go to it?’ he 
asked eagerly. 

My rules are not easily broken through,’ she answered. 
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«But Miss Smith ?—and your son?” by the grace of an after- 
thought. 

What do you say, Muriel ?’ asked Mre. Smith, with the faintest 
little sigh of relief as her daughter came into the room with her 
sweet and happy face full of the joy of love, but knowing nothing 
yet of ite torment ; sentiment and conscience in accord together, and 
passion, fear, and self-reproach, words without meaning to her soul. 

* About what, mamma ?? she asked, 

‘The de Paumelle ball. Mr. Perceval was asking me if you 
and Derwent were going. You are, are you not ?? 

‘We agreed that we should,’ she answered, shaking hands with 
Guy, and wondering why he kept hers so long, and held it so 
closely pressed; his method of shaking hands being, in general, 
of that flabby kind which allows the companion’s to drop out of 
the grasp without an effort to retain it. 

But he was too happy to-day to be flabby. As he looked at 
her more critically than he had ever done before, and noted the 
bloom and softness of her skin, the clearness of her eyes, the 
freshness of her lips, and how white and shining were her small 
square teeth, noted too the innocence of her face, and the feminine 
strength that lay behind its girlish softness, he was angry with 
Lady Machell and himself, that she should have suggested and he 
adopted such a monstrous hypothesis as the insanity or doubtful 
condition anyhow of the father of 0 exquisite a creature as 
Muriel Smith. 

‘Then I shall have the pleasure of seeing you,’ he said, his faco 
radiant, but none the handsomer for its brightness. 

She smiled. 

‘Iam glad of that,’ she answered simply; and Guy was glad 
that she said so. 

He was the owner of the Manor, and a power in the place; she 
was only Muriel Smith, with a certain uncomfortable mystery 
about her father, let kind hearts and unsuspicious minds say 
what they would. Yet he was as grateful that she expressed 
herself kindly, and looked at him with her sweet and gracious 
smile, as if he had been the subordinate and she the royal lady 
whose favour conferred distinction. 

‘May I engage you for the first waltz?’ he said in his high- 
pitched voice. 

Muriel coloured, and for a moment hesitated. Guy Perceval 
was a good fellow enough, in spite of his crazes, now for blue-gum 
trees and now for oatmeal-porridge; no one could be found to 
deny his substantial worth of character, nor to doubt the sharpness, 
if some might the soundness, of his intellect; but as a dancer, and 
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above all as a waltzer, he was simply execrable. He slid and he 
ducked, he hopped and he halted; he trod on his partner’s feet 
and entangled his own in her train; he generally contrived to 
overset some unlucky couple against’ whom he cannoned, and not 
infrequently to overset himself and his luckless lady. His dances 
were chapters of terror in the book of the evening to the girls 
whom he engaged; and had he not been Mr. Perceval of the 
Manor, he would not have found a partner even among the wall- 
flowers, 20 utterly atrocious was his style. When therefore he 
asked poor Muriel, she naturally felt dismayed and disappointed 
as well. Down in the secret depths she had dedicated this first 
waltz to Arthur ; and have we not spoken of the exaggerated pro- 
portions assumed by small matters, when we are in that state of 
bondage to imagination called being in love? Not to dance that 
first dance with Arthur Machell was to lose the flower of the 
evening. But how could she refuse Guy Perceval? She could 
not say that she was engaged when she was not. She had not 
those keen and shifty wits which are never at a loss for made-up 
excuses and reasons why, of more cleverness than truth. To her 
the truth was the truth, and not to be tampered with, how great 
soever its cost; and not even to escape from Guy and save herself 
for Arthur could she frame any of those small white lies which 
come so glibly from pretty lips when the straight way is disagree 
able, and crooked paths are pleasant. 

With a distressed look to her mother she began: Thank you,’ 
when Mrs. Smith said quietly : 

‘Thave just promised your brother that you should dance the 
first dance with him, my dear.’ 

‘Oh! a brother is a movable feast. He counts for nothing, 
said Guy. ‘No; with me, Miss Smith; not with him—with me.’ 

“But if mamma has promised Derwent—’ she said hesitatingly. 

«You can give him the second. I must indeed have the first. 
You must give me the first waltz, the first galop, the first 
mazurka,’ he added, rising in his demands as the consequence of 
opposition; which was his way. ‘I must have the first of all 
three” emphatically; ‘and your brother and the herd may come 
in for the rest.’ 

“You are very kind,’ said Muriel, more and more distressed, 
her eyes still turned appealingly to her mother. ‘I do not think 
I can promise so many to one person.’ 

‘I think you are singling out my daughter for too much 
attention, Mr. Perceval,’ said Mrs, Smith gravely. ‘I am not 
fond of this kind of thing with young girls, It is bad for them 
in every way.’ 

em 
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‘If you think that I could show her honour, I would dance 
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Muriel shuddered. ¢ 

in my Saale he continued. ‘1 

reasons.’ He came near to her, and said below his breath, so that 
‘Muriel should not hear: ‘It is to disprove something that I have 
been told, It is most important, I assure you!" 

‘Mrs, Smith smiled faintly; am aeute observer would have said 
a little contemptuously. It was as if she had said that she, who 
knew so well the importance of life, was not disposed to accept 
Gny Perceval’s estimate of the value contained in a triad of 
dances. She, like everyone else at Grantley Bourne, had heard 
too often of that faculty of his for magnifying molehills into 
mountains, to be easily impressed with any chart of social Alps 
which he might present; but with all this, there was an under= 
current of something that was not contempt—a faint and passing 
fiaah of what ?—of terror? It was however all so faint and vague, 
contempt and fear alike, that not even Muriel, who knew her, had 
detected the passing of the shadow; and to Perceval her face had 
been absolutely unchanged from the first—so much so that he was 
half inclined to quarrel with her for her stolidity. Sho made just 
& moment's pause before she spoke; then she said: 

* You have doubtless some good reason, Mr. Perceval ; T will not: 
suppose it a mere young man’s whim of the moment; still, it is 
the kind of thing that I specially dislike. I havea great objec- 
tion to my daughter being put en évidence in any way. My own 
manner of life must have shown you this before now.’ 

«For this once,’ urged Mr. Perceval with characteristic tenacity, 
* Trust my reasons, and let me beseech you not to refuse me.” 

Mrs. Smith made one or two stitches in her work with marked 
* care and precision, 

* Perhaps I am foolishly sensitive about what is after all a mere 
trifle,’ she said slowly, refilling her needle. * It is really of s0 little 
consequence in any way!” 

* Just so,’ snid Guy in an odd tone of voice, glad to have his 
will but not much flattered at what was implied in granting it. 
‘Of no consequence to anyone but me—and to me of all con- 
sequence ! So, Miss Smith, it is agreed on—the three dances that I 
haye asked for and the first quadrille as well,’ 

*But Derwent, mamma!’ pleaded Muriel. 

This time Mra. Smith made no sign, She had launched her 
little boat for rescue, and it had carried off nothing and saved no 
one; so now her daughter must do the best that she could do for 
herself, After all, taken by Itself and without those consequences 
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| Ea peepee was’ enclosed. She was 
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would not set her free. How little Guy Perceval, the 

master of the Manor, accustomed to think of himself as one who 
had but to throw the handkerchief wherever his fancy directed, 
‘when he should make up his mind to give that Manor a mistress, 
imagined the dismay which he had created in this dowerless, futher 
Jess Muriel Smith, by his pertinscious determination to do her 
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When Guy Perceval left, he left holding her committed to con- 
ditions which were symbolic to him of more than an engagement, 
to dance four epecial dances at a ball, He had prepared: the 
fax. For the rest, he would not be precipitate. Thoso 
and ostentatiously preferential dances with Muriel Smith 
Een vi ReranstneN Mon api sanding m0 tHe Peter 
and personality as a rock which no one could overthrow, And 
thon,when be bad axsctly doterraned all about Mr. Smith—which 
he would do when he demanded the daughter's hand ofher mother 
before speaking to her himself—he would introduce her to -the 
world ag his choice, and thus put an end to the doubts and sur- 
mises which still erept about society. Yes, he would have every 
thing cleared up, and precisely outlined, he thought triumphantly; 
and Muriel should be Mrs. Perceval of the Manor when the right 
time came, Meanwhile he would wait. 

For her expression of satisfietion with the contract, as it stood 
Muriel went up to her mother as soon as Guy had gone, and laying 
her hand on her shoulder, said in a distressed voice: 

*Ob mamma! what shall Ido?" 

«Make the best of it, my dear,' said Mra. Smith, not looking up. 

*But his dancing! you never saw anything 0 dreadful!’ cried 
poor Muriel. ‘He literally makes himsolf the laughing-stock of 
the room; and he so often falls. Think, mamma, how terrible it 
would be if I were to fall!" 

‘You must try not,’ answered her mother a little coldly; then 
more kindly: ‘I know, my dear, it must be a great annoyance to 
you, but you see I could not save you. And after all it really does 
not much signify, one way or the other. Look at it in that light, 
Muriel; against loss, or death, or sorrow, where does it stand ? 
And by the next day you will have forgotten all about it! 

*T do not think Tahal, mamma ; but I will try and not think too 
much of it,’ said Muriel with pretty earnestness, but rueful all the 
some; and then she went away to find Derwent and confide her per- 
plexities to his keeping. 

‘Mrs. Smith would not have offered this commonplace kind’ of 
comfort, had she known what was in Muriel’s mind’ about those 
dances and the partner whom she had specially desired. Nor would 
she have shown herself so comparatively indifferent to the whole 
affair, had shenot been absorbed in thabgreat, Something which was 
coming on them all. But, like moat, parents, she saw nothing of 
‘what was passing before her eyes, and the giants whore assaults she 
feared were only windmills on tho | |, While the real dangers 
were gliding at her feet unseen and unsuspected, untracked and 
suffored to glide and grow unchecked. 
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Cuaprer IX. 
CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 


Ir her mother was more philosophic than sympathetic, Der- 
went was full of wrathful compassion for Muriel’s distress, and 
vowed hotly that he would prevent such desecration as this to 
which she stood committed, no matter what the cost. She should 
not make herself conspicuous by dancing so often with Guy 
Perceval, nor should she waste her grace and skill in dancing with 
him more than the one quadrille, which would not compromise her 
in any way. 

He said all this with his head held high, and that ring of 
command in his voice which women who have never learnt the 
desolateness of independence or the lovelesmess of freedom, do 
not resent in the men of their family—which they rather like 
indeed, and feel comforted and upheld thereby. Only, as Muriel 
did not wish to be dishonourable even to a bad waltzer and on such 
a trifle as an engagement for a few dances, nor yet to quarrel with 
Mr. Perceval at all, she put in a little word of remonstrance, and 
said: 

«But how can it be helped now that I have promised him, dear ? 
It will make a scene ; and no girl likes a fuss to be made about 
her? 

To which Derwent replied with the air of a professed duellist 
who knew the exact lines and limits of all things belligerent : 

«You may trust me, I think, Muriel. I shall protect you from 
annoyance, not put you into a false position,’ 

«Yes, I know, dear,’ she answered ; ‘I do trust you; but I do 
not want to be ungenerous, or to break my word to Mr. Perceval. 
It is horrible to have to dance with him, I know, aud I cannot 
bear to think of it—the first four dances !—and such a waltzer !— 
but what can I do? 

“You have put the thing into my hands, and you must do as I 
tell you, said Derwent superbly. ‘You shall not dance with 
him more than that one quadrille.’ 

He said this in a rather loud voice, and the day was still, when 
sound travels far. 

«Not dance with whom ? asked Arthur Machell, rounding the 
corner of the road with Hilda’s hand in his. 

Muriel blushed, and looked happy, confused, perplexed, cis- 
treseed, all in one. Derwent’s fraternal belligerency suddenly lost 
itself in a flush of soft delight ; but he could not abandon the theme 
or the tone that he had assumed, unless he wished to betray more 
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than he cared to show; #0, after he had snid all that good manners 
required him to say, he took up his parable and answered Arthur's 


‘Mr. Perceval has boon engaging my sister for half the dances 
of the evening,’ he sid disdainfully; ‘and she ix afraid T am going 
to forget myself and fight a duel about it, because I will not allow 
her to keep her engagement.’ 

*You are quite right, Derwent’; I claim the first waltz, Miss 
Smith !” cried Arthur. 

She looked down and then she looked up. 

* That ie just what Mr, Perceval did, ehe answered. 

* That. does not count,’ said Arthur laughing ; *you owe me the 
first waltz, and I shall hold you to it.” 

*I do not seo how I can,’ said Muriel with extreme iat 
ment, and heroically preferring duty to pleasure. 

“If you prefer Mr. Perceval of course [have sboth logs terran 
said Arthur stiffly, 

*1 do not prefer him, bat I have promised,’ returned Muriel, to 
whom promises were sacred, and who really felt it was rather hard 
that Arthur should be displeased when she wanted so much to 
dance with him, and felt herself so ill-used by fate that she could 
not. 

*Thave told you, Muriel, that you may hold yourself free to 
make any other engagement you like, You are not going to 
dance with Mr. Perceval,’ interposed Derwent with full fraternal 
authority, 

‘But if she wishes? It is a pity to interfere,’ said Arthur, 
still stiff and unpleasant, in his secret heart too annoyed at 
Derwent’s tone. It is such wretched taste fora man to assume 
this kind of command over a sister before other men! He 
was disgusted that Muriel’s brother could be such n snob ax to 
do it! 

For all answer Muriel looked straight into his face; and her 
soft sweet eyes, dewy, tender, reproachful, pleading, brought him 


He through jealousy, and gave him his better and truer self 


sane see it all) he said hastily ; * but you must throw him over, 
We shall have the whole neighbourhood chattering like so many 
magpics if you do not. I would advise 
sistor—indeed I would, Miss Smith. 
Hilda here be afflicted in such an absurd mann Leave 
self in your brother’s hands, and dance the first waltz with me,’ 
“Yes, do, Muriel,” said Hilda caressingly. 








not, we can turn back and walk a little way with 
a and Arthur,’ he answered, 

*Y¥es, do, said Arthur and Hilda in a breath; and the four 

Ly aera themselves in line, Muriel and Hilda in the 

ans hye epheee sso 

This arrangement did not last long, for very soon—who knows 
how it came about ?—the couples naturally separated, and Arthur 
and Muriel went on-in front, leaving Derwent and Ha to fellow. 
How time passed none of therm knew, for none took note, It was 
a moment of happiness snatched from life, 2 moment of perfect 
peace and security borrowed from uncertainty anddoubt. Derwent, 
absorbed in his own delight, forgot to wonder why Muriel looked so 
divinely bappy—Arthur Machel, so joyful, so heroic; and Arthur, 
absorbed in his, had not a thought of fear to give to Hilda, walke 
ing with such treacherous meekness by Derwent’s side, listening 
while he recited suggestive odes and sonnets and hummed through 
the aint of songs, cach one of which pleaded a loyex’s cause and 
revealed a lover's case, It was all Arcadian, loving, youthful, 
innocent, and yeb dangerous; when, the demon of ill-luck being 
abroad, the pretty little fairy palace in which they were living 
eame to the ground, as they suddenly found themselves faco to 
face with Lady Machell, driving Wilfrid over to Paumelle House, 
whither she was bound, to give Mrs. Brown some useful hints ax to 
precedence and policy, 

She drew rein as she came up to them, and stopped; a world 
of suppressed wrath visible on her face. 

© What a lucky chance!’ cried Derwent; who, without the 
faintest suspicion of any reazon why Lady Machell should be wrath- 
ful at the meeting, did not read tho signs which were plain enough 
toher own children, who knew better than he what: was the estima 
tion in which she held the Smith family. «Lady Machell,you must 
settle this knotty point for us.’ 

‘What knotty point?? asked my Indy, uncomfortably dis- 
armed, 

Derwent had that way with him belonging to the innocently 
vain. He took the good will of the world for granted, not seeing 
why it should be otherwise; and, just as this same world Accepts us 
at our own valuation, so does it dance to the tunes which we pipe 
and answer a3 the echo when we demand. 

«My sister has got into a difficulty,’ said Derwont ; ‘and some 
of us are rather puzaled how to get he: mtofit. I eannot say that 
Ts, hak Twill be galded your advice.’ 

‘This was touching Lady M: hell on a weak point. Outside the 
restoration of tho family to its original position, her greatest am- 
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against him, and what she would have emiled at a8 a charm in 
‘other 


sister, 

“Yes, I have secured Miss Smith,’ said Arthur with a smile to 
“Mariel, who, looking at Lady Machell, said with a certain soft 
dignity that became her wonderfully well : 

«You must not let any engagement to me interfere with your 
plans, Lady Machell. And if I am to break my engagement with 
Mr. Perceval, perhaps I ought to sit out altogether.’ 

“Tam not going to be thrown over in that manner, laghed 
Arthur, hislaugh a little foreed. ‘ You have promised me the firsb 
dance, and I hold you to it’ 

‘I think you are all making a ridiculous row about nothing,’ 
said Wilfrid savagely. * Really, Arthur, the whole county will not 
stand aside to sce whether you dance the first waltz, or the second, 
with Mies Smith, As for you, Smith, you have been a little pre~ 
matare, and more than a little inconsiderate, in securing my sister 
so long beforehand; but'—he shrugged his broad shoulders— it 
is of very little consequence, one way or the other,’ he added aftera 
moment, with 

“Tt is annoying, though it is unimportant,’ said my lady quite 
as crossly as her son; then, ina low voice, she said to Arthur angrily: 
* I should have expected more tact, Arthur, more judgment from you, 
When I trust Hilda to your care, I have the right to expect that 
you will take care of her, and not let her ran into entanglements 
and difficulties of this kind.’ 

‘Lam sorry that you are vexed, mother,’ eaid Arthur, taking his 
scolding with the pleasantest air of affectionate indifference. * But, 
ag Wilfrid says, are we not all anaking our frogs into’ oxen? and 
with a little disregard to Miss Smith and her brother? which is 
rather questionable on the score of good breeding ;—we will not 
talk of good feeling.” 

‘Tt is yourself who are to blame,’ said Lady Machell in the same 
lowered yoico; ‘you have been very foolish—very wrong, Arthur,’ 

* You are only a boy yet, and will never be anything else,’ said 
Wilfrid with bitter contempt. * cannot. see things which are 
plain before you, and you cannot give up what you 
what you do not like,” 

«Thanks, my elder brother,’ Arthur answe 
‘Now, mother, I am going, 
lectured me enough.’ 

*But leave your companions,’ said Lady Machel! sternly. 

“It depends on them whether they care to go farther or not,’ 
answered Arthur with a certain steady pride which was just the 
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‘And the first for me, Miss Machell,’ said Derwent in imitation, 
shaking hands with Hilda and looking at Lady Machel. 

«I am weary of the whole thing—such a set of children as you 
are!’ said Lady Machell angrily, as she turned away her head, and 
added : ‘ Now, Arthur!’ as authoritatively as if he had been a boy. 

The young man nodded carelessly, and the group melted away; 
Derwent and Muriel turning back to Owlett, Arthur and Hilda 
going on to Machells, and Lady Machell and Wilfrid bearing to 
the left for Paumelle House. 

“It is a dreadful annoyance and confusion altogether, said my 
lady after a short pause, when she was alone with her eldest son. 
“What was Guy Perceval thinking of when he wished to commit 
himeelf in this manner with a girl of Miss Smith’s questionable 
claims to distinction ?” 

«I suppose he has been smitten with a pair of blue eyes and a 
blush-rose face!’ said Wilfrid with savage contempt. ‘It is a way 
men have.’ 

«Absurd !’ cried Lady Machell, whipping on the cob. ‘Guy 
Perceval is far too particular to think of marrying into a family 
with the faintest cloud on its fair name; and, say what we will, 
there is something uncomfortable about the Smiths.’ 

«Something unknown; no more,’ said Wilfrid. 

‘Which is the same thing, returned my lady. ‘And then to 
think of that penniless boy having the presumption to engage 
Hilda!’ she went on to say, with increased anger. ‘I have never 
known anything more insolent, more forward!” 

© It was presumptuous enough,’ said Wilfrid almost as angrily 
as his mother ; ‘ we must look out and take care that things do not 
go too far in that direction.’ 

‘Wilfrid, you do not think—surely—— she began. 

«I think nothing, mother; I only advise you to look out,’ he 
answered. 

«She shall not go to the ball at all!’ cried Lady Machell. 

«Yes, she must go, mother. The child would be disappointed 
else, said Wilfrid, whose one soft place was his love for his little 
sister; ‘ but do not let her go far from your side.’ 

‘It is too dreadful !—and after all my care! Such amere baby 
as she is too!’ her usual self-control swept away in a torrent of 
mingled anger and anxiety. 

*I do not suppose there is even a boy-and-girl flirtation 
between them yet,’ returned Wilfrid ; ‘and it is scarcely like you, 
mother, to jump to these conclusions. Still, a little extra watchful- 
ness will do no harm; and Hilda is av admirable child—will never 

give you any trouble’ 
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«No, I am not afraid of her,’ said Lady Machell with emphasis ; 
then, touching the secret sore of her heart, she added: ‘ If 
Arthur were to make a foolish marriage, it would break my heart." 

«No; hearts do not break nowadays,’ he said. ‘You would be 
very unhappy, and your digestion would suffer, but you would get 
over it. Arthur would say that his would break if he were pre- 
vented from marrying any girl whom he might fancy. But neither 
his nor yours would go whichever way it turned.’ 

«I think I will speak to him about his excessive intimacy with 
those Smiths, and point out the infinite mischief that he may do 
his sister? said Lady Machell, imagining that her battery was 
effectually masked. 

You willdo no good. He has not always been easy to manage, 
good-tempered as he is. But if it will be a satisfaction to yourself 
to relieve your own mind——’ said Wilfrid, anger with his brother, 
contempt at the idea of a woman’s interference in the affairs of a 
man, though even that woman should be his mother, sympathy of 
sex, and intense jealousy all traceable in his tone and manner 
thinking to himself at the same time: ‘It would do no good, but 
it would be a satisfaction too, to me were I to tell him what I 
think of his folly and how contemptible I find his boyish passion 
and selfishness !” * 

‘If it is put before him in the true light—of the harm that it 
may do his sister——’ repeated Lady Machell,'as if she had got 
hold of a charm. 

You can try, was the grim response; ‘but do not wonder 
if you fail. Men are sometimes impatient of dictation.’ 

«From a mother?’ asked Lady Machell with a burst of pride. 

«From a mother,’ repeated Wilfrid steadily. 

‘Here is Mr. Brown de Paumelle,’ said Lady Machell, in a tone 
of relief, as the fussy, rubicund, rotund possessor of millions, and 
the worshipper of rank, dashed through the elaborately wrought 
iron gates, all scroll-work and gilding ;—his superb barouche and 
faultless greys nearly running into the shabby little shandradan in 
which Lady Machell steered the badly-groomed old cob. 

‘And, touching the hem of the golden garment, looking through 
the grand vista of coming success, she forgot. the perplexities con- 
nected with those silly children at her back, and for the moment 
lost her trouble in her joy. But the Brown de Paumelles’ ball was 
evidently to be the theatre of more than one important drama, and 
the apparently trivial question of a few dances given here or there 
hid more than it declared. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY EICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Wirmy tlie last few weeks news has arrived of a catastrophe the 
effects of which must in all probability have been disastrous, not to 
a district, or a country, or a continent, or even a world, but toa 
whole system of worlds. The catastrophe happened many years 
ago—probably at least a hundred—yet the messenger who brought 
tho nows has not been idle on his way, but has sped along at a rate 
which would suffice to circle this earth eight times in the course of a 
second. That messenger has had, however, to traverse millions of 
tuillions of miles, and only reached our carth Inst Novernber. The 
news he brought was that a sun like our own was in conflagration; 
and on a closer study of his message something was learned as to 
the nature of the conflagration, and a fow facts tending to throw 
Tight on the question (somewhat interesting to ourselves) whether our 
own sun is likely to undergo a similar mishap at any time, What 
would happen if he did, we know already. ‘The sun which has just 
met with this disaster—that is, which so suffered a few generations 
blazed out for a time with several hundred times its former 
lustre. If our sun were to increase ax greatly in light and heat, 
the creatures on the side of our earth turned towards him at the 
time would bo destroyed in an instant. Those on tho dark or night 
homisphere would not have to wait for their turn till the earth, 
by rotating, carried them into view of the destroying sun. Tn 
much briefer space the effect of his new fires would be felt all over 
the earth’s surface, The heavens would be dissolved and the ele- 
ments would melt with fervent heat. In fact no description of 
wuch a catastrophe, as affecting the night half of the eurth, could 
possibly be more effective and poetical than St, Peter's account of 
the day of the Lord coming ‘as thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth aleo and the works that are 
therein being burned up ;’ though imagine the apostle would have 
» been scarce prepared to admit that the enrth was in danger from a 
solar conflagration. Indeed, according to an ther account, the sun 
was to be turned into darkness and the moot 
great and notable day of the Lord came—a description correspond- 
ing well with solar and ‘Tuner eollj 8, the most noteworthy ‘signs 
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mighty mechanism of planetary systems, as our sun 

‘maintains the energics of our own system; and it is a matter of 
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‘The first east ofa solar conflagration on record is that of the new 
‘star observed by Hipparchus some 2,000 years ago. In his time, 
‘and indood until quite recently, an object of this kind was called a 
a temporary star. But we now know that when a star 
Appearance where none had before been visible, what has 
happened has been that a star too remote to be seen has 
li riate tcensnt increase of splendour, When 
splendour dies out again, it is not that a star has ceased 
reat te wan artuoeet poe 

has resumed its original condition. Hipparchus's star 

‘pmust have been a remarkable object, for it was visible in full day- 
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them, 
Goodricke, to be one and the same star, with « period of 312 or 
perhaps of 156 years,’ The latter period may very reasonably be 
rejected, a8 one can poreeive no reason why the intermediate 
returns of the star to visibility should have been overlooked, the 
star haying appeared in a region which never sets. It is to be 
noted that, the period from 945 to 1264 being 319 years, and that 
from 1264 to 1572 only 308 years, the period of this star (if 
Goodricke is correct in supposing the three outbursts to have 
ocourred in the same star) would seem to be diminishing, At any 
time, then, this star might now blaze out in the region between 
Cassiopeia and Cepheus, for more than 304 years have already 
passed since itn last: outburst. 

As the appearance of a new star led Hipparchus to undertake 
the formation of his fumous catalogue, 20 did the appearance of the 
star in Cassiopeia, in 1572, lead the Danish astronomer 
Brahe to construct a new and enlarged catalogue. (This, be it re~ 
membered, was before the invention of the telescope. turni 
ons evening (November 11, 1572, old style) from his laboratory to 
his dwelling-house, he found, says Sir J. Herschel, ‘a group. of 
country people gazing at a star, which he was sure did not exist am 
hour before, This was the star in question.’ 

‘The description of the star and its various changes is more in= 
teresting at the present time, when the true nature of these phe~ 
‘nomena is understood, than it was even in the time when the star 
was blazing in the firmament. It will be gathered from that de~ 
seription and from what I shall have to say further on about the 
results of recent observations on less splendid new stars, that, if 
this etar should reappear in the next few years, our observers will 
probably be able to obtain very important information from it. 
‘The message from it will be much fuller and more distinct than 
Se acs mete from such stars, though we bave learned 

quite enough to remain in no sort of doubt as to their general 


The star remained visible, we learn, about sixteen months, 
daring which time it kept its place in the heavens without the 
least variation, ‘It had. all the radiance of the fixed stars, and 





Cassiopein may return to view once in 156 yoars, instead of 
once in 312 years. But there is a great difference between a star 
which at its brightest shines only as a second-magnitude star, 80. 
that it or thirty companions of equal or greater lustre 
above along with it, and a star which surpasses throe- 
fold the splendid Sirius, We have seen that even in 
Brahe's day, when probably the stars were not nearly so well known 
by the community at large, the new star in Cassiopeia had not 
shone an hour before the country people were gazing at it with 
-wonder. Besides, Cassiopeia and the Whale are constellations very 
different. in position, The familiar stars of Cassiopeia are visible 
on every clear night, for they nover set, The stars of the Whale, 
at least of the part to which the wonderful varinble star 
are below the horizon during rather more than half the twenty= 
four hours; and a new star there would only be noticed, probably 
(unless of exceeding splendour), if it chanced to appear during that 
part of the year when the Whale is high above the horizon between 
eveutide and midnight, or in the autumn and early winter. 

It is o noteworthy circumstance ubout the varinble star in the 
Whale, deservedly called Mira, or The Wonderful, that it does not 
always return to the same degree of brightness. Sometimes it 
has been a very bright second-magnitude star when at its brightest, 
at others it has barely exceeded the third magnitude. Hevelius 
relates that during the four years between October 1672 and De 
cember 1676, Mira did not show herselfat all! As this star fades 
out, it changes in colour from white to red. 

Towards the end of September 1604, a new star made its 
appearance in the constellation Ophiuchus, or the Serpent-Bearer. 
Its place was near the heel of the right foot of * Ophiuchus large.” 
Kepler tells us that it had no hair or tail, and was certainly not 
a comet. Moreover, like the other fixed stars, it kept its place 
unchanged, showing unmistakably that it belonged to the star- 
dopths, not to nearer regions. ‘It was exactly like one of the 
stare, except that in the vividness of its lustre, and the quickness 
of its sparkling, it exceeded anything that he had ever seen before. 
It was every moment changing into some of the colours of the 
rainbow, ns yellow; orange, purple, and red; though it was gener~ 
ally white when it was at some distance from the vapours of the 
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almost out of view, it flickered ide eget Pept 
‘St died out, s0 as to be entirely invisible, Whether a powerful tele= 
‘scope would still have shown it is uncertain, but it seems extremely 
probable. It may be, indeod, that this new star in the Swan ix 
the saine which has made ita appearance within this lust fiw weeks 
‘but on this point the evidence is uncertain. 

On ae 28, 1848, Mr. Hind (Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, and discoverer of ten new mombers of the solar system) 
noticed a new star of the fifth magnitude in the Serperit-Bearer, 
but in quite another part of that large constellation than had 
‘been occupied by Koplor's star. A fow woeks later, it rose to the 
fourth magnitude. Bub afterwards its light diminished until it 
Decame invisible to onlinary eyesight. It did not vanish utterly, 
however. It is still visible with telescopic power, shining as a star 
of the eleventh magnitude, that is, five magnitudes below the 
faintest star discernible with the unnided eye. 

‘This is the first new star which has been kept in view since its 
Apparent creation. Bat we are now approsching the time when 
it was found that ax so-called new stars continue in existence 
longafter they have disappeared from view, so also they are not in 
reality new, but were in existence long before they became visible 
to the naked eye. 

On May 12, 1866, shortly before midnight, Mr, Birmingham, 
of Tuam, noticed a star of the second magnitude in the Northern 
Crown, where hitherto no star visible to the naked eye bad been 
known. Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, Who had been observing that 
region of the heavens the same night, was certain that up to 
11 vat., Athens local time, there was no star above the fourth 
magnitude in the place occupied by the ‘new star. So that, if 
this negative evidence can be implicitly relied on, the new star 
must have sprung at least from the fourth, and probably from & 
much lower magnitude, to the second, in Iess than three hours— 
eleven o'clock at Athons corresponding to about nine o'clock 
by Trish railway time. A Mr. Barker, of London, Canada, put 
forward a claim to having seen the new star as early as May 4—a 
claim not in the least worth* investigating, so far as the credit of 
first sooing the now star ia concerned, but exceedingly important 
fn its bearing on the nature of the outburst affecting the star in 
Corona. It ix unpleasant to have to throw discredit on any de- 
finite assertion of facta; apie se however, Mr, Barker, when 
hie claim was challenged, | 
wich Observatory, records so very defini of observations toa 
on Loe Be de 9, and so we have Moe but either to 

infer 
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Ree eatatis 13, Schmidt of Athens discovered it 
and « few hours later it was noticed by a French eng 


independentl; Schmidt, examining 

charts of 324,000 stars (charts which I have had De damn 0 
mapping in a single shect) found that the star was not a new one, 
but had been set down by Argelander as between the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes. Referring to Argelander’s list, we find that the 
star had been twice observed—yiz., on May 18, 1855, and on 
March 31, 1856. 

Birmingham wrote at once to Mr. Huggins, who, in con- 
jumetion with the late Dr. Miller, had been for some time 
engaged in observing stars and other celestial objects with the 
gpectroscope. ‘These two observers at once directed their tele- 
scope armed with spectroscopic adjuncts—the telespectroscope is 
the pleasing name of the compound instrument—to the new= 
comer, The result was rather startling. Ib may be well, however, 
hofore describing it, to indicate in a few words the meaning of 
various kinds of spectroscopic evidence. 

The light of the sun, sifted out by the spectroscope, shows all 
the colours but not all the tints of the rainbow. It is spread out 
into a large rainbow-tinted streak, but at various places (a few 
thousand) along the streak there are missing tints; so that in fact 
the streak is crossed by a multitude of dark lines. We know that 
these lines aro duc to the absorptive action of vapours existing in 
‘the atmosphere of the sun, and from the position of the lines we 
can tell what the vapours are. Thus, hydrogen by its absorptive 
action produces four of the bright lines. The vapour of iron is 
there, the vapour of sodium, magnesium, and 20 on. Again, we 
know that these same yapours, which, by their absorptive action, 
cut off ays of certain tints, emit light of just those tints. In 
taot, if the glowing muss of the sun could be suddenly extinguished, 
leaving his atmosphere in its present intensely heated 
the light of the faint sun which would thus be left us would give 
(under spectroscopic scrutiny) those very mys which now seem 
wanting. There would be a spectrum of multitudinous bright lines, 
instead of a rainbow-tinted spectrum crossed by multitudinous dark 
lines. It is, indeed, only by contrast that the dark lines appear dark, 
just asit is only by contrast that the solar spots seem dark. Not only 
the penumbra but the umbra of a sunspot, not only the umbra but 
the nucleus, not only the nucleus but the deeper black which seems 
to lie at the core of the nucleus, shine really with a lustre far ex- 
ceeding that of the electric light, though by contrast with the rest 
of the gun’s surface the penumbra looks dark, the umbra darker 
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Let us distinguish between what can certainly be concluded 
from this remarkable observation, and what ean only be inforred 
with greater or less degree of 

It is absolutely certain that when ‘Mesure: Tluggins and Miller 
mnde their observation (by which time the new star had faded 
from the second to the third magnitude), enormous masses of hy~ 
drogen around the star were glowing with a heat far more intense 
than that of the star itself within the hydrogen envelope. It is 
certain that the increase in the star's light, rondering the star 
visible which before had been fir beyond the range of ordinary 
eyesight, was due to the abnormal heat of the hydrogen surround= 
ing that remote sun. 

But it is not so clear whether tho intense glow of the hydrogen 
was caused by combustion or by intense heat without combustion. 
‘The difference between the two causes of increased light is impor= 
tant ; because on the opinion we form on this point must depend 
our opinion as to the probability that our sum may one day ex- 
perience « similar catastrophe, and also our opinion as to the state 
‘of the sun in the Northern Crown, after the outburst. To illus 
trate the distinction in question, let us take two familiar cases of 
the emission of light. A burning coal glows with red light, and 
s0 does a piece of iron placed in conl fire. But the coal and the 
fron are undergoing very different processes. The coal is burning, 
and will presently be consumed; the iron is not burning (except in 
tho sense that it is burning hot, which means only that it will 
make any combustible substance burn which is brought into con~ 
tact with it}, and will not be consumed though the coal fire be 
maintained around it for days and weeks and months. So with 
‘the hydrogen flames which play all the time over the surface of 
our own sun. They are not burning like the hydrogen flames 
which are used for the oxyhydrogen lantern. Were the solar moe 
drogen so burning, the sun would quickly be extinguizhed. They 
are simply aglow with intensity of heat, as 2 mass of red-hot irow 
is aglow; and, so long as the gies are maintained, the 
hydrogen around him will glow in this way without ‘being con- 
sumed. As the new fires of star in the Crown died ont 
rapidly, it is possible that in their case there was actual combus- 
tion. On the other hand, it is ulso possible, and perhaps on the 
whole more probable, that the hydrogen surrounding the star was 
simply set glowing with increased be Melle to some cause Tot 

yet ascertained. 


Tie ‘us see how these two theo: 0 be actually worded by 
the stadents of scien hemselyes 
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ing. 

Of the danger from combustion, or from other causes of igni- 
tion than those considered by Meyer and Klein, it still remains to 
speak. But first, let us consider what new evidence has been 
thrown upon the subject hy the observations made on the star 
which flamed out last November. 

‘The new star was firet eeen by Professor Schmidt, who has had 
the good fortune of announcing to astronomers more than one re= 
markable phenomenon. It was he who discovered in November 
1866 that a lunar crater had disappeared, an announcement quite 
in accordance with the facts of the case, We have seen that he 
was one of the independent discoverers of the outburst in the 
Northern Crown. On November 24, at the early hour of 5.41 in 
the evening (showing that Schmidt takes time by the forelock at 
his observatory), he noticed a star of the third magnitude in the 
constellation of the Swan, not far from the tail of that southward- 
‘lying celestial bird. He is quite eure that on November 20, the 
last preceding clear evening, the star waa not there. At midnight 
its light was very yellow, and it was somewhat brighter thaw the 
neighbouring star Eta Pegasi, on the Flying Horse’s southern— 
most Imee (if anatomist will exouse my following the ordinary 
usage which ealls the wrist of the horse's fore-arm the knee). He 
sent news of the discovery forthwith to Leverrier, the chief of the 
Paris observatory ; and the observers there set to work to analyse 
the light of the stranger. Unfortunately, the star's suddenly ac 
quired brilliancy mpidly fuled.  M. Paul Henry estimated the 
star’s brightness on December 2 as equal only to that of a fifthy 
magnitude star. Moreover, the colour, which had beon very yellow 
on November 24, was hy this time ‘greenish, almost blue’ On 
December 2, M. Cornu, observing during a short, time when the 
star was visible through a break between clouds, found that the 
‘tara spectrum consisted almost entirely of bright lines On 
December 5, he was able to determine the position of these lines, 
though still much interrupted by clouds. He found three bright 
lines of hydrogen, the strong (really double) line of sodium, the 
(really triple) line of magnesium, and ES other lines. One of 
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continually 
planet’s path would be reduced to the cixcular form, its globe 
its sun's all the way round, and then the planet would 
very quickly be reduced to vapour, and partly burned up, its 
substance being absorbed by its sun. But all the successive rues 
would be indicated to us by accessions in the star's lustre, the 
period betwoen cach seoming outburst being only a few months at 
first, and becoming gradually less and less (during a long course of 
years, perhaps even of centuries), until the planet was finally 
destroyed. Nothing of btext asi kanpened dn Phe sRae 
so-called now star. 
As for the rush of RNa tngem A etalon mass, that is a 


star-clouds 
properly called nebulw. There may be small clouds of the same 
sort senttered much more densely through space; but we have not 
a particle of evidence that this actually is the case. All we certainly 
Know about star-cloudlots suggests that the distances separating 
them from each other are comparable with those which separate 
star from star,in which case the idea of a star coming into collision 
with a star-cloudlet, and still more the iden of this occurring several 
times in a century, ie wild in tho extreme, 

On the whole, the theory seems more probable than any of these, 
that enormous flights of large meteoric masses travel around those 
stars which thus occasionally, break forth in conflagration, such 
fights travelling on exceedingly eccentric paths, and requiring 
enormously long periods to complete each cireuit of their vast 

orbits, In conceiving this, we are not 
Such a meteoric flight would differ 
flights — are known to eral. around our own sun. Iam not 
ly asserted that our sun has no 
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disturbances in every part of the world, In many places the 
telogmph wires struck work. They had too many private messages 
of their own to convey. At Washington and Philadelphia, in 
America, the electric signal-men received severe electric shocks. 
At a station in Norway, the telegraphic apparatus was set fire to; 
and at Boston, in North America, a flame of fire followed the pon 
of Bain’s electric telegraph, which writes down the ‘upon 
chemically prepared paper.’ Seeing that. where the two meteors fell 
the sun's surface ‘vowed t thaw intensely, and that the effect of this 
accession of energy upon our earth was thus well marked at our 
earth, can it bo doubted that a comet, bearing in its train a flight 
of many millions of meteoric masses, and falling directly upon the 
sun, would produce an accession of light and heat, whose conse= 
quences would be disastrous? When the earth has passed through 
the richer portions (not the actual nuclei, be it remembered) of 
meteor systems, the meteors visible from even a single station 
have been counted by tens of thousands, and it has been computed 
that millions must, have fallen upon the whole earth. ‘Those were 
meteors following in the train of very small comets. If a very 
large comet followed by no denser a flight of meteors, but each 
meteoric mass much larger, fell directly upon the sun, it would 
not be the outskirts but the nucleus of the meteoric train which 
would impinge upon him. ‘They would number thonsands of 
millions. Tho velocity of downfall of each mass would be more 
than 360 miles per second. And thoy would continue to pour in 
upon him for several days in succession, millions falling every hour, 

Tt seems not improbable that under this tremendous and long-con= 

tinued moteoric hail, his whole surfaco would be caused to glow 
as intensely as that small part whose brilliancy was so surprising 
in the observation made by Carrington and Hodgson. In that 
case, our sun, secn from some remote star whence ordinarily he is 
invisible, would shine out as a ne 
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Ie cual Gemnai is, I will not say danger, eye 
Dility, that our sun “may one day, through the arrival of some: 
very large comet travelling directly towards him, share the fate of 
the suns whose outbursts I have deseribed above, we might be 
destroyed unawares, or we might be aware for several weeks of 
the approach of the destroying comet. Suppose, for example, the 
comet, which might arrive from any part of the heavens, came 
from ont that part of the star-depths which is occupied by the 
constellation Taurus—then, if the arrival were so timed that. the 
comet, which might reach the sun at ony time, fell upon him in 
May or June, we should know nothing of that comet's approach > 
for it would approwch in that part of the heavens which was occu= 
pied by the sun, and his splendour would hide as with a veil the 
destroying cnemy, On the other hand, if the comet, arriving 
from the same region of the heavens, so approached as to fall 
upon the sun in November or December, we should see it for 
several wooks. For it would then approach from the part of the 
heavens high above the southern horizon at midnight. Astrono~ 
mers would be able in a few days after it was discovered to 
determine its path and predict its downfall upon the sun, pre~ 
cisely as Newton calculated the path of his comet and prodicted 
its wear approach to the sun. It would be known for weeks then 
that the event which Newton contemplated ax likely to cause & 
tremendous outburst of solar heat, competent to destroy all) life 
upon the surface of our carth, was about to. take place ; and, doubt~ 
Jess, the minds of many atudents of: science would be exercised 
during that interval in deter 
wrong, For my own part, I 
the change in the eun’e ¢o: 
downfall upon his surface of n 


temporary, and in that: sense 
the history of an orb which has 
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which crossed the track of planets, and still more those whose 
paths intersected the globe of the sun—were precisely those which 
would be earliest and most thoroughly used up in this way. 

Secondly, it is Raley eens a ee 

ont suddenly, except one, have appeared in a particular region of 
the heavens—the zone of the Milky Way (all, too, on one half of 
that zone). The single exception is the star in the Northern 
‘Crown, and that star appeared in a region which I have found to 
be connected with the Milky Way by a well-marked stream of 
stars, not a stream of a few stars scattered here and there, but a 
stream where thousands of stars are closely aggregated together, 
though not quite so closely ns to form a visible extension of the 
Milky Way. Tn my map of 324,000 stars this stream can be quite 
clearly recognised; but, indeed, the brighter sturs scattered along 
it form a stream recognisable with the naked eye, and haye long _ 
since been recorded by astronomers as such, forming the stars of 
the Serpent and the Crown, or a serpentine streak followed by & 
loop of stars shaped like a coronet. Now the Milky Way, and the 
outlying streams of stars connected with it, seem to form a region 
of the stellar universe where fashioning processes are atill at work, 
As Sir W. Herschel long since pointed out, we can recognise in 
various parts of the heavens various stages of development, and 
chief among the regions where as yet Nature's work seems in- 
complete, is the Galactic zone—expecially that half of it where 
the Milky Way consists of irregular streams and clouds of stellar 
light, As thore is no reason for believing that our sun belongs to 
this part of the galaxy, but on the contrary good ground for cone 
sidering that he belongs to the class of insulated stars, few of which 
Nave shown signs of irregular variation, while none haye ever blazed 
suddenly out with many hundred times their former lustre, we 
may fairly infer w very high degree of probability in favour of 
the belief that, for many ages still to come, the sun will continue 
steadily to dischargo his duties as fire, light, and life of the solar 
system, 
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been before, She was half frightened; but flattered, and touched : 
she shed a tear or two, and, though she drew away tho hand ho 
waa mumbling, and said he oughtn’t, and he mustn't, there was 
nothing very discouraging in ber way, not even when she stopped 
her ears, and said, ‘You should say all this to paps.’ As if one 
could make as hot love to the Mayor, in his etudy,as to the 
Mayor's daughter in Merlin’s Cave! 

‘She was coy, and would not stay long in Merlin’s Cave, after 
this; but said nothing about going home; so they emerged from 
the eaye, and strolled towards Giltar Point. 

Suddenly there issued from the Sound, and burst upon their 
sight, a beautiful yacht, 160 tons, or so, cutter-rigged, bowling 
along before the wind 13 knots an hour, sails white as mow, and 
well set, hall low and shapely, wire rigging so slim it seemed 
of whip-cord or mermaid's hair. 

* Ob, Arthur!” cried Ellen. * What a beauty !' 

* And so she is, said he, heartily. ‘Bless you for calling mo 
Arthur.” * 

Tt slipped out; by mistake. Come to the Castle Hill, T 
must sce her come right in—Arthur.” 

Arthur took Ellen's band, and they hurried to the Castle Hill; 
and, as they went, kept turning their heads to watch the yucht's 
mancuyres ; fora sailor never tires of observing how this or that 
eralt is handled ; and the arrival of a first-class yacht in those fair, 
but uneventful, waters, was very exciting to Ellen Ap Rice. 

The cutter gave St Catherine's rock a wide berth, and ran out 
well to the Woolhouse reef; then hauled up and stood om the 
port tack, heading for her anchorage; but an eddy-wind from the 
North cliffs caught her, and she broke off; #0 she stood on towards 
Monkstone point, then came about with her berth well under her 
Ice, mistress of the situation, as landsmen say. 

Arthur kept explaining her manauvres, and the necessity for 
them, and, when she came about, said she was well-behaved,—had 
fore-reached five times her length,—: smartly handled too, 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Ellen; ‘a most skilful captain, evidently.’ 

‘Thie was too hasty a conclusion for the ober Greaves. * Wait 
till we see him in a cyclone, with all hi (oaRvEs on that one stick, 
or working off alee shore in a nor’ n 
ctiter in fair weather, and fresh water, 


cae people, T can get 
hands,’ 


© What, do you want them whiter han snow?” said Greaves, 
gloating on them undisguisod, 
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“Arthur, behave, and Jend me the glass.’ 

“There, dearest.’ 

So then she inspected the vessel, and he inspected the white 
hand that held the glass. It was a binocular; for even seamen, 
now-a-days, seldom use the short telescope of other days; what 
might be called a very powerful opera-glass has taken its place. 

*Goodness me!’ screamed Ellen. The construction of which 
sentence is referred to pedagogues. 

‘What is the matter?’ 

«The captain is a blackamoor.’ 

Having satisfied herself of the revolting fact by continued 
inspection, she handed the glass to Greaves. ‘See if he isn’t,’ said 
she. , 

Greaves looked through the glass, and took leave to contra- 
dict her. ‘Blackamoor! not he. It is worse. It is a gentleman 
—that ought to know better—with a beastly black beard right 
down to his waist-band.’ 

Oh, Arthur, how horrid! and in such a pretty ship.’ 

Greaves smiled indulgently at her calling a cutter a‘ ship,’ but 
her blunders were beauties; he was so in love with her. 

She took the glass again, and looked and talked at the same 
time. ‘I wonder what has brought him in here?’ 

‘To look for a barber, I should hope.’ 

“Arthur—suppose we were to send out the new hair-dresser to 
him? Would it not be fun? Oh!—oh!—oh!’ 

«What is it now?’ 

“A boat going out to him. Well, I declare—a boatful of 
dignitaries.’ 

«Mercy on us!’ 

«Yes; I see Papz—and I see the Secretary of the Cambrian 
Club—and another gentleman—a deputation, I do believe. No, 
how stupid Iam. Why, the new arrival must be Mr. Laxton, that 
wrote and told papa he was coming ; he is the son of an old friend, 
aship-builder. Papa is sure to ask him to dinner; and Jask you. 
Do come. He will be quite a lion.’ 

“Iam very unfortunate. Can't possibly come to-day. Got to 
dine on board the ‘ Warrior,’ and meet the Prince; name down; 
no getting off.’ 

‘Ob, what a pity! It would have been so nice; you and Captain 
Laxton together.’ 

*Captain Laxton? Who is he?’ 

«Why, the gentleman with the beard.’ 

«Hang it all, don’t call him a Captai 

Not, when he has a ship of his own?’ 
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So has a collier, and the master of a fishing lugger. Besides, 
these swells are only fair-weather skippers; there's always a sailing 
master Saf hon Pam adm anemones ‘it, blows a 
pestslat 

*Indeed! then 1 despise them. But awstorrp gone one 
come, Arthur,’ 

* Aro you really, love?” 

*You know I am." 

“Then that is all T care for. A dandy yachisman isno lion to 
vie! 

* We ought to go home now,’ said Ellen, or we shall nob have 
time to dress! 

* He had not only to dress, but to drive ten miles; yet he went 
with her to her very door. He put the time to profit; he got her 
to promice everything, shorb of marrying him without papa’s eou~ 
sent, and, as she was hor father’s darling, and, in reality, ruled him, 
not he her, that obstacle did not seem insurmountable. 


‘That evening the master of the yachtdined at. the Mayor's, and 
was the lion of the evening. His face was rather handsome, what 
one could gee of ity and his beard manly. He had travelled, and 
cruised, for years, and kept his eyes and ears open; had a great 
flow of words, quite a turn for narrative, a ready wit, o seductive 
voice, and an infectious laugh. His only drawback wns a restless 
eye. Even that he put to a good use, by being attentive to every= 
body in turn, He was evidently charmed with Ellen Ap Rice, but 
showed it in a well-bred way, and did not alarm her; she was a 
lovely girl, nnd accustomed to be openly admired. 

Next day, Arthur called on her, and she told him everything, and 
seemed sorry to have had any pleasure he had not a share in. * He 
rondo himself wonderfully agreeable,” said she, ‘ especially to papa, 
Gea ADI yo bad bate his heard wagged when he langhed, 
ha! ha!—and, what do you think, the “Cambrians” havelost-no times 
they have ehot him flying, invited him to theix Bachelor's Ball} ab, 
Arthur, the first time you and I ever danced together was at that 
hull, a yearago3 I wonder whothor you remember? Well, he asked 
me for the first round dance,’ 

‘Confound his impudenee! What did you say?! 


And you said yes. " 
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‘No, I did not, now. And you need not look so cross, for there 
would have been no harm, if I had; but what I did say, was not 
“yes,” but “(hum ?” and I would consult my memoranda, Never 
you mind who I dance with, Mr. Arthur; their name is legion. 
Wait till you catch me parading the sands with the creatures, and 
catching cold with them in Merlin’s Cave.’ 

‘My own love! Come on the sands, now; it is low water, and 
aglorious day.’ 

*You dear goose,’ said Ellen, ‘What, ask a lady out when it 
is only one clear day before a ball? Why, I am invisible to every 
creature but you at this moment, and even you can only stay till 
she comes.’ 

‘She? Who?’ 

‘Why, the dressmaker, to be sure. Talk of the—dressmaker, 
and there’s her knock.’ 

‘Must I go this moment ?’ 

‘Oh no. Let them open the door to her first. But of course 
it is no use your staying whilst she is here. We shall be hours and 
hours, making up our minds. Besides, we shall be up-stairs, 

«trying on things. Arthur, don’t look ao. Why the ball .will be 
here with awful rapidity ; and I'll dance with you three times out 
of four; 1’ll dance you down on the floor, my sailor bold. 1 never 
new a Welsh girl yet couldn’t dance an Englishman into a cocked 
hat; now that’s vulgar, 

“Not as you speak it, love. Whatever comes from your lips is 
Poetry. I wish you could dance me into a cocked hat and two 
epaulettes; for it is not in nature, nor reason, you should ever 
marry a lieutenant.’ 

«It will be his fault if I don’t, then.’ 

The door was rattled discreetly, and then opened, by old 
Dewar, butler, footman, and chatterbox of the establishment. 
«The dressmaker, Miss,’ 

«Well, let Agnes take her up-stairs.” 

«Yes, Miss,’ 

Greaves thought it was mere selfishness to stay any longer 
now; 60 he bade her good-bye. 

But she would not let him go away sad. She tried to console 
him, ‘Surely,’ said she, ‘you would wich me to look well, in 
public, It is the ball of Tenby. I want you to be proud of your 
prize, and not find you have captured a dowdy.’ 

The woman of society, and her reasons, failed to comfort 
Lieutenant Greaves; so then, as she was not a girl to accept 
defeat, she tried the woman of nature; she came nearer him, 
and said, earnestly, ‘Only one day, Arthur !—Spare me the pein of 


eter aioe him look unhappy; for he went prt 
with very sparkling eyes. 

Surely female logic has been underrated, up to the date of this 
writing. 

Greaves went away, the happiest lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy; and content to kill time till the ball-day. He dined nt the 
club; smoked a cigar on the Castle hill, and entered his lodgings 
just as the London day mail was delivered. There was a paper 
parallelogram for him, with a seal as big as the face of a chrono~ 
metor. Order from the Admimlty to join the *Redoubtable’ at 
Portamouth—for disposal. Private note, by the secretary, advi 
him to lose no time; ashe might be appointed flag lieutenant: 
to the ‘Centaur,’ admiral’s ship on the China station, from which 
quick promotion was sure to follow in the ordinary course of the 
service, 

Bofore he knew Ellen Ap Rice, his heart would have bounded 
with exultation at this bright prospect ; but now that heart seomed 
‘cut in two; one half glowed with ambition, the other sickened at 
the very thought of leaving Ellen, half won. But those who serve 
the nation may doubt and fear, but have parted with the right to 
yacillate. There was but one thing to do—start for London by the 
fast, train next morning at 10 ast. 

He sent a hurried note to Ellen, by messenger, telling her what 
had occurred, and imploring an interview. His messenger brought 
him back « prompt reply. Papa was going to Cardiff, inthe morning, 
an business; would breakfast at hall-past eight precisely. He 
must invite himself to broalefast, that night, and come at eight. 

He did e0, and Ellen came down directly, with the ear in her 
eye. They comforted ench other, agreed to look on it asa sure 
step to a creditable union, and, jeantim ihre the separation 
bya quick fro of letters He 
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beet openly courting his danghter, it hardly bears two meanings ; 
and Greaves went away, brave and buoyant, and the sting taken 
out of the inopportune parting. 

‘He was soon at Portsmouth, and aboard the * Redoubtablo.” 

‘He was appointed flag lieutenant on board the * Centaur,’ then 
lying at Spithead, bound on a two years’ voyage, Under peculiar 
circumstances she was to touch at Lisbon, Madeira, and the Cape; 
bat her destination was Hong-Kong, where she was to lie for some 
time in command of the station. 

Next morning, a letter trom Ellen; he kissed it devotedly, 
tefore he opened it. After some kind things, that were balm to 
him, she seemed to gravitate towards that great evont in a girl's 
life, the ball. ‘TI did so miss you, dear; and that impudent Mr. 
Laxton had the first dance—for of course I never thought of put- 
ting anybody in your place; but he would not give up the second, 
‘any moré for that. He said Thad promised. Oh, and he asked 
tee if T would honour his yacht with my presence, and he would 
take mea eruise round Sunday Island, I said, “ No; I was a bad 
wailor.” “Ob,” said he, “we will wait for a soldier's wind." 
What is “n soldier's wind?” When TE would not consent, he got 
fopa by himself, and papa consented direetly for both of us I 
cannot bear such impudent men, that will not take a “no,” " 

Arthur wrote back very affectionately, but made a point of her 
not sailing in Taxton's yacht. It was not proper; nor prudent, 
‘The wind might fall; the yacht be out all night; and, in any 
cam, the man waz a stranger, of whom they knew nothing, but 
that bis appearance was wild and disreputable, and that he was a 
qmere cruiser, and a man of pleasure, He hoped his Ellen would 
make this little sacrifice to his feelings. This was his one re- 
monstrance. 

Ellen replied to it. *You dear, jealous goose, did you think 
TF would go on board his yacht, the only lady? Of course there 
was a large party; and you should have seen the Miss Frumps, 
‘and that Agnes Barker, how they flung themselves at his head, it 
was disgusting. But don’t you worry about the man, dear. I 
fam sorry 1 told you. We wore back to dinner.’ 

‘Then the fair writer went off to other things; but there was a 


postseript = 


* Captain Laxton has called to bid good-bye, and his beautifol 
“yacht i just sailing out of the roads.” 


What little interest there is in this part of the story centres 
| Ap Rico's lotters, I will just cay that Greaves Wat one 
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from her at Lisbon, which gave him unmixed pleasure. Tt. was 
long, and kind, though not so gay as usual. As for this Laxton, 
he appeared to have faded out entirely, for she never mentioned 
his name. 

At Madeira Greaves received a letter, shorter and more 
sprightly. In a postecript she said; ‘ Who do you think has fallen 
down from the clouds? That Mr, Laxton, without hisyacht. We 
asked him what had become ‘of her. “Condemned,” said he, 
solemnly. “In the Levant, a Greek brig outsniled her; in the 
Channel here, a French lugger lay nearer the wind. After that, 
‘no more cutters for me.” We think he is a little cracked. That 
odious Agnes Barker will not let himalone. I never saw such a 
shamelezs flirt.’ 

The ship lay eight days at Madeira, and on the seventh day 
he received another letter, begging him to come home as goon az 
possible; for she was subject to downright persecution from 
Captain Laxton; and her father was much too casy. For the 
first time in her life she really felt the need of a protector. 

This letter set Greaves almost wild. She wanted him back to 
protect her now, and he bound for the East, and could not hope 
to seo her for two years, 

Nothing for it but to pace the deck, and rage internally. No 
fresh advices possible, before the Cape. He couldn't sleep, and 
this operated curiously; he passed for n supernaturally vigilant 
lieutenant. 

‘There was a commander on board, a sprig of nobility, a 
charming fellow, but rather an easy-going officer; he used to 
wonder at Greaves, and, having the admiral’s ear, proised him for 
amodel. *The beggar never sloops at all, said he. *I think he 
will kill himself. 

* He will be the only one of ye,’ growled the admiral. But he 
took notice of Greaves—all the more, that a Lord of the Admiralty, 
who was his personal friend, had said a word for him in one of 
those meek postscripts, which mean so much, when written by the 
hand of Power, 

At last, they reached the Cape, and dropped anchor, 

The mail-boat came out, with letters. 

There was none for Greaves. ‘ 

No letter at all! The deck seemed to rise under him; and 
he had to hold om: by the fore-braces; and even that was as muck 
a3 ho could do, being somewhat weakened by sleepless’ nights. 
Several officers came round him, and the ship’s surgeon applied 
salts and brandy, and he recovered, but looked very wild. “hen 
the eurgeon advised him to go ashore, fora change, Leave was 
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good seaman, and a practical gunner, laid low by some young 
bitch not worth his little finger, I'll be bound.’ 

‘Next day he sent for the young man. 

‘Lettenant Greaves |” 

‘Sir’ 

‘ Here’s a transport going home, and nobody to command her. 
They have come to me. I thought of sending the second let- 
tenant; it would have been more convenient; for, by Jove, sir, 
when you are gone, I may have to sail the ship myself. However, 
T have altered my mind—you will take the troops to Plymouth.’ 

“Yes, admiral.’ 

‘Then you'd better take a fortnight ashore, for your health. 
You are very ill, sir.’ 

“Thank you, admiral.’ 

“Come out to Hong Kong how you can. You can apply to the 
Admiralty for your expenses, if you think it is any use? 

Greaves’s eye flashed, and his pale cheek coloured. 

“Ay, ay, said the admiral, ‘I see these instructions are not so 
disagreeable as they ought to be. A steam-tug and a cargo of 
lobsters! But you must listen to me: an honest sailor like you is 
no match for these girls; it is not worth your while to be sick or 
sorry for any one of them. There—there—send your traps aboard 
the tub, and clear the harbour of her as soon as you can. She is 
under your orders, sir.’ 

*God bless you, admiral,’ sobbed Greaves, and retired all in a 
hurry, partly to hide his emotions, and partly because it is not 
usual, in the service, to bless one’s superiors to their faces. It is 
more the etiquette to curse them behird their backs. 

Now was Greaves a new man; light shone in his eye; vigour 
returned to his limbs ; this most unexpected stroke of good fortune 
put another face on things. He had the steamboat coaled and 
victualled with unheard-of expedition ; got the troops on board, 
and steamed away for Plymouth. 

They had fair weather, and his hopes rose. After all, Ellen 
could hardly have taken any irretrievable step; she had never 
denied his claim on her; a good licking bestowed on Laxton might 
break the spell, and cool his ardour into the bargain. He felt sure 
he could win her back somehow. He had been out of sight, when 
this fellow succeeded in deluding her. But now he should get fair 
play. 

He landed the troops at Plymouth, and made his report ; then 
off to Tenby at once. He went straight to the Mayor's house. A 
girl opened the door. 

‘Miss Ap Rice ? 
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't live here, sir, now. Canes ah Sa peal aoe 
TH send Mr, Dewar.’ 
— lia cisketviciet earl aed dorenlbea oti 

Presently, Dewar came; a white-haired old fellow, who had 
a SA india dalam 
allowed himself great liberties. 

He came in, open-mouthed. ‘Ah, Captain Greaves; itis a bad 
‘business. I'm a'most sorry to we you here. Gone, sir, gone, and 

never see her again, I'm afraid.’ 
1—What, run away—with that. scoundrel ?* 

Seaaa’ aida a his oasis coor tuine vse 
But it was.a magnificent wedding, for that matter, and they left 
‘in «special steamer with a gilt starn, and the flags of all nations 

, 


“Married 1?* 

*You may well be surprised, sir. But, for as sudden as it was, 
I ween it a-coming. You see, sir, he was always at her, morning, 
Tron, and night. He'd have tired out a saint, leastways a female 
tt. Carriage and four, to take her to some blessed old ruin or 
epee eee fae fer the rato, bat but she couldn't withstand the 


like you or me, they | makes pretend, and 


body 
beards ojious, And so they are. That there Laxton, his 
i a, with him 


young ladies, they don't vally that. What they looks 
Praia to be ihe hopposite of a women. They hates 
their own sect. So what they loves in a man is 

ng himpudence anda long beard. The more they com- 
‘of a man's brass, the more they likes it, and as for n beard, 
| him look like a beast, so as he looked very onlike a 
which a beard it is. But, if they once fingers one of them 
, it iv all up with 'em. And that is how I knew what was 
g; for one day I was at my panies wind scene 
| Miss and him was in the little garden; seated on one 
bench they wns, and not fur off onc another neither. He was s- 
‘to her, and his head go near her, that I'm blest if 
eee neat in ber bp, Becca 





a go. Tede all up with Captain Greaves. ‘He have med her, this 
here cockney sailor.” For if ever a wornan plays with a man’s earls, 
or his whiskers, or his beard, che is netted like a partridge; it ix a 
sure sign. So should we be, if the women’s hair was loose; but 
‘they has so rouch mercy as to tie it up, and make it as hugly as 
‘they can, and full o” pins; sisson ater that ad ac 
netted, and caged, and all. So soon arter that she named the 
Greaves sat dead silent under this flow of envenomed 

like a Spartan under the knife. But at Inst he could bear it no 
sao ‘He groaned aloud, and buried his contorted face in His 


Tear Chak aie tuntuatte taigst® said honest Dewar, and ran 
to the side-bonrd, and forced a glasa of brandy on He 
thanked him, snd drank it, and told him not to mind him; but to 
tell lim where she was settled with the fellow. 

Settled, sir?” said Dewar. ‘No such luck. She writes to 
her paps every week; but it is always from some fresh place. 
“Dewar,” says his worship to me, “I've married my girl to the 
Wandering Jew.” Oh, he don't hide his mind nth me; he telly 
me that this Laxton have had a ship built in the north, a thunder 
ing big ship—tor he’s as rich as Crotes—ond ho have Inunched her 
to sail round the world. y fear is, he will sail her to the bottom 
of the ocean.’ 

‘Poot Ellen t” 

*Captain—Captain—don’t fret your heart out for ker; she fe all 
right. She loves the man, and she loves hexcitement; which he 
will give it her. She'd hav had a ball here every weeks faHe 
could ; and now ete will see a new port every week. She is all 
right. Let her go her own r ‘She broke her troth todo its 
and we don't think much, in 
gta ertia day ‘you. 


will stay with us, now you 
‘Me stay hero!’ 
*Ay; why not? Yi 
He stoud ‘out for yo 
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against her: but she could always talk him over; she could talk 
anybody over. It is all haccident my standing so true to you. It 
vam't worth her while to talk old Dewar over; that is the reason, 
Do ye stay now. You'll be like a son to the old man, look you, 
He is sadly changed since she went; quite melancholy ; and keeps 
sblaming of hisself, for letting her be master.” 

‘Dewar,’ said the young man, ‘I cannot. The sight of the 
places where I walked with her, and loved her, and she seemed to 
love me—Oh no !—to London by the first train—and then to sea, 
Thank God for the sea. ‘The sea cannot change into lying land. 
My heart has been broken ashore. Perhaps it may recover in a 
few years, at sea. Give him my love, Dewar, and God bless 

p 

He almost ran out of the house, and fixed his eyes on the 
ground, to see no more objects embittered by recollections of hap- 
piness fled. He made his way to his uncle, in London, reported 
himself to the Admiralty, and asked for a berth in the first. ship 
bound to China. He was told, in reply, he could go out in any 
merchant ship; but as his pay would not be interrupted, the 
Government could not be chargeable for his expenses. 

In spite of a dizzy headache, he went into the city, next day, 
to arrange for his voyage. 

But, at night, he was taken with violent shivering, and before 
morning was light-headed. 

A doctor was sent for, in the morning. 

Next day the case was go serious that a second was called in. 

The case declared itself—gastrie fever and jaundice. 

They administered medicines, which, as usual in these cases, 
did the stomach a little harm, and the system no good. 

His uncle sent for a third physician ; a rough, but very able 
man, He approved all the others had done—and did the very 
reverse; ordered him a milk diet, tepid aspersions, frequent 
| change of bed, and linen, and no medicine at all, but a little 
bark; and old Scotch whisky in moderation, 

‘Tell me the truth,’ said his sorrowful uncle. 

“I always do,’ said the doctor, ‘that is why they call me a 
brute. Well, sir, the case is not hopeless yet. But I will not 
deceive you; I fear he is going a longer voyage than China.’ 


So may the mind destroy the body, and the Samson, who can 
conquer a host, be laid low by a woman. 


(To be continued.) 
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Liga. 


I wasp through a fragrant land 
To see one blossom of the isle, 

To feel the magic of one hand, 
To read the meaning of one smile. 


No laughter in the twilight hours, 
No song of lark has theme more gay ; 
No maiden spirit of the flow'rs 
Has sweeter dreams before the day. 


Her songs are softer than the wind 
Love-making to the summer leaves ; 

Her murmurs golden loops to bind 
Heart-harvests of the summer eves. 


Rare light of dawn is in her eyes, 
A regal pledge of perfect day, 

‘When secrets now that speak in sighs 
Will find the words that lovers say. 


Her heart is like a grove of song; 
In ev'ry glade new music dwells, 

Till concord of melodious throng 
Seems mellow-throated marriage-bells, 


And when the moon and nightingale 
Disrobe the world of care and thought, 
Her presence lifts a final veil, 
And rapture pauses, wonder-wrought, 
RICHARD DOWLING 
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may across the mists of six hundred years, as he was im that 
loved fold, while he had yet a home. 

Durante—familiarly, after old Florentine fashion, called Dan 
4 form he always himself uses—was born in 1265, of the old-p 5] 
cian Florentine family Alighieri, whieh probably was an offshoot from | 
the more ancient Frangipani of Rome, Much patient learning and 
much midnight oil have been expended in showing that the name 
ought to be written Alighieri, and not Alighieri. And we out- 
sider’ can but in such a matter follow the latest and now received 
practice. Bub the controversy seems to prove, as many another 
controversy in similar matters, that tho old chroniclers and nota- 
ios and drawers up of documents wrote the name either way 
without giving themselves the smallest trouble about the cor | 
ness of their spelling. But, as all agree that the name wa: 
originally Aldighieri, it might seem probable that the earliest com 
ruption of it wax to Allighieri, by a substitution of the U for the 
harder d. 

On a mid-May day in the year 1266, that wonderful human 
foul first saw the light of day—six centuries and eleven years ago! 
Sturdy little Florence, proud of her independence, lord of herself 
within her narrow walls, and of but a few acres beyond them, was 
still in that period of her growth when the poet could regret the 
mixing of the pure blood of her citizns with that of foreigners 
from the neighbouring villages some four or five miles from her | 
walls, But the simplicity of life, which the poct celebrates 


when— | 
Fioronza dentro dello, corchia antica, 


Si staya in pace cobria o pudica,* 
did not preserve its inhabitants from constanticivil war; and, how- 
ever eobria and pudica the old life may haye been, it was only 
that illusion, which makes ‘all times seem good when old,’ that 
could lead to the statement that Dante's fellow citizens lived in 
peace, either among themselves or with the communities, their 
more immediate neighbours, There is noneed to recall the nevor- 
ending feuds of Guelphs and Ghibellines—of Bianchi and Neri. 
The story is too well known, But ib may be as well to remind the 
reader that, in a general way, the Guelphs were the Whigs of those 
days, and held for national, i.¢., communal, independence under the 
general protection of the Pope; while the Tory Ghibellines wore 
foradmitting the suzerainty of the Empire;and the more far-sighted 


1 + Plorones, within heranciont circle of wall, retained in ponee, aober and modest. 
—Paralive, ewato 15, v.97. The whole pasenne i h ‘il 
saciout manners, is well worth refersine = 
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Andrea, Boccaccio seems to have known well. He says! that he 
(Andrew) ‘marvelously resembled Dante in the lineaments of 
his face and in his person, walking, as Dante is said to have done, 
somewhat stooping. He wasa simple uneduented man, but of very 
good natural disposition, and in his talk and conduct well ordered 
and praiseworthy, From him, having become intimate with him, 
Tlearned much on many occasions of Dante's habits and ways. 

‘We have no dates remaining whieh can gnide us with certainty 
in the matter; but it secs probable that the old lawyer, Dante's 
father, married the second wife, who became the poet’s mother, only 
nine or ten years before his own death, when he was woll stricken 
in years. And it is, perhaps, permissible to conjecture that the 
nameless wife of the old man’s latter days was not, as his first wifo 
had been, whose name and family are duly recorded, of patrician 
rank, but a daughter of the people. Be this, however, as it may, 
the remarkable resemblance between Dante and his nephew by his 
half-sister, recorded by Boccaccio, would scem to prove that in this 
ease the great man was his father’s rather than his mother's ehild, 
in contradiction to the course of things which ix generally supposed 
to be the usual one, 

Authentic records tell us that in the quiet and remote little 
street, in which *the honse of Dante’ is now pointed out to the 
curious, were situated the ‘Case degli Alighieri,’ in the plaral— 
the honses of the Alighieri family, And this is in accordance with 
that which is constantly met with in old Florentine writings when 
the residence of any patrician family is spoken of. The old 
Florentine life was essentially a clannish one. The family tie was 
immensely strong. And the younger and collateral branches of a 
stock did not swarm off into other hives, but continued to abide 
‘Dy the old local habitation, which was in Florentine minds indie 
solubly connected with the name, finding accommodation under the 
ancestral roof, and, when that would no longer suffice, in houses 
adjoining it. And thus the residence of every family of patrician 
standing was almost invariably spoken of in the plural number. 
Now a recent biographer of Dante, Signor Fraticelli, remarks 
(without sufficient reason, as it seems to mo) that inasmuch as the 
‘house in question and two or three adjaining houses were all the 
“Case degli Alighieri,’ and that one now specially designated as the 
‘house in which the poct was born is amaller and of less pretension 
than its immediate neighbours, it is not likely that Dante was 
born within those walls. So many circumstances, however, may have 
happened to cause the building in question to have been the one 
in which Donna Belle gave birth to her eon, that there doos not 

1 Tn tho eighth book of his Commentary on Dunte, 
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Near the bass of the wall of a house facing the southern 

the Duomo in that position will be found a marble dab, 

oo Soar pape enero it. 
‘The Stone of Dante!’ It is not quite aruly; the stonatiaaiaiton 


fouslablog «souks 
HO ley tan of sez oe ue le eee rE 


was wont to sit and contemplate the rising walls of that magnifi- 
cent cathedral, which, planned by the genius of Arnolfo, were to 


commanded its architect to raise for the city such a temple as the 
world had never yet seen, the progress of the great work was a 
matter of intense interest, And Dante was a Florentine of the 
Florentines. But we shall be pretty safe not to err in picturing to 
ourselves the reveries of the poet, as occupied with musings far 
dearer to him than even those inspired by the poesn/in\eteneibainis 
hia eyes. 

hath the elose of his ninth year Dante was a lover! We may 
dismiés once for all the entire mass of fine-drawn speculations as 
to the eymbolic purport of the Beatrice of many passages in Dante’s 
writings, It ix very possible that the poet may have, especially 
ufter death had robbed him of her, mingled the fancies of alles 
gorical impersonations with his thonghts of his lost love, after 
the fashion of the time, But there is no room for the smallest 
doubt that the Beatrice of his passion was a real girl, really loved 
by him hopelessly. 

Tt was towards the end of his ninth year that his father took 
him on the ist of May to a festival in the house of their wealthy 
neighbour, Foleo Portinari. ‘There were a number of other children 
present, and among them the daughter o! is 
was then just entering her 1 


the description he 
° lady, a5 well as of 

her escent is such as gat to tho ‘influence she 

exercised over the boy 

we are told, wi 
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an image in his heart that never more to the day of his death left 
it. We know from sundry passages of his sonnets that his love 
was not returned ; and, had it been so, the result could only in all 
probability have been to add her sighsto his. For Folco Portinari 
was one of the wealthiest citizens of Florence, and his daughter 
was in due time married into an equally rich family—that of the 
Bardi. But she died at four-and-twenty, and became thenceforth 
for Dante the half-mystic personage of the Vita Nuova. 

The early poetical efforts which were inspired by this hapless 
but most fruitful passion, had the immediate effect of obtaining for 
the youthful poet the friendship of several of the most distinguished 
men of his country and time. It was upon this occasion that he 
became acquainted with Guido Cavalcanti, whom long afterwards ! 
he called his ‘ primo amico,’ and whose father he represents himself 
as finding in hell, ‘ per altezza d’ ingegni,—i.e., for doctrinal in- 
fidelity—a curious manifestation of the nature of the poet’s mind 
and of his modes of thought! Cino da Pistoia, a leamed juris- 
consult and elegant poet, replied to Dante’s sonnet by another; and 
that the greater and the lesser poet remained fast friends is attested 
by the former in more than one passage of the treatise «De Volgari 
Eloquio” The name of Lapo Gianni is perhaps less well known 
than that of the other two friends at the present day. But he, too, 
was a ‘gentile poeta,’ much esteemed in his day, though possibly 
his contemporaries may have known him better in his character of 
anotary. That Dante regarded him as one of the nearest of his 
friends is sufficiently shown by the sonnet addressed to Cavalcanti, 
beginning— 

Guido, vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io 
Fossimo presi per incantimento. 

¥E messi ad un vascel, ch’ ad ogni vento 
Per mare andaseo a voler vostro e mio; 


so that, the sonnet goes on, neither misfortune nor rough weather 
should cross us, but, s0 living always together, the desire of remain- 
ing together should increase, And our mistresses, Monna Vanna 
and Monna Bice, should by the good enchanter's will be with us— 


E quivi ragionar sempre d'amore 
E ciascuns di lor foase contenta, 
Siccome io credo che sariamo noi.> 


And in the treatise on the ¢ Volgari Eloquio’—the vulgar tongue, 


' Vita Nuova, see. 3. 
? «Guido, I would that you and Lapo and I were seized by enchantment and put 
into a veasel that should wander orer tho ocean, nt your wills and mine, 
* « And our discourse be evermore of love ; and each of thom (i.e., the ladies) ehould 
bbe content, as, I fancy, we also shoold be.’ 
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jie the ancient Talim (book i, chap. 13)—he enumerates all 


chistenth yoar; received the best and inost liberal education that the 
times and the most intellectually civilised city of those times in all 
the world could bestow. The firet master of hie more advanced 
studies seems to have heen Brunetto Latini,’ one of the most emi= 
nent scholars and writers of his day. He instructed his pupil in 
the whole circle of the ‘ scibile,'—all that was then deemed know- 
able by the human mind,—and evidently inspired him with a very 
strong affection, which is none the less strongly expressed from the 
fact that Dante moots him in hell.t’ He isplaced there, on account 
of the irregularity of his life, by the poet's inexorable theological 
morality; but none the less does Dante express his‘ reverence’ and 
affection for him. And it is remarkable enough, as an indication 
of Dante’s ways of thought and speculation, that very many of 
those whom he meets in hell express amid thoir ngonies the most 
admirable and excellently moral sentiments! Brunetto’s spirit 
thus addresses him :— 
aesteeealnn 


Xn puol faire a plorioso 
Se bon misceorsi nella vita | 
Tio non forsi si phemtentrg 
Voggendo il ‘iblonn te seal bankgno 
Dato tavrei all’ opera conforto,? 


Dante, in return, tells him that, could his wishes avail, he would 
not remain in pain :— 
‘Che in la mente m’ & fitta, ed or agg 
Ta cara 6 buona immagine pater 
Di voy quando nel odo ad om adorn 
a ‘come Fuom s'sterna 1 
juaito io Yabbo in grado, mente’ io vivo, 
pole mila lingua si scerna.* 
Dante, however, had probably other teachers. He acquired, as 
* Born in 1220, nnd thus forty-tive years Dante's sonior, he was exited from Florence 
‘with tho Gaelph party aftor the defeat 
i beat k 





which compelled his conasience to take: 
of conduct whieh Jed to his ruin and exile. 
Po give with any satistactory completeness. 
causes which led Dante to desert his party—the Goelphs—and_ 
Jneur the deadly hateof the leaders of it, and thus to meet the 


length of exposition 

be given to it. It must suffice to say that the Guelph party, 
having become dorninant: in the State, had greatly deteriorated im 
‘virtue and patriotic fecling ; that the leaders had made themselves 
80 hateful to the people that the city was on several occasions con 
vulsed by riot and rebellion; and that the party itself was divided 
into two parties by-an irremediable schism, the more moderate 
purty still looking to the Pope as their head, while a more violent 
fustion wished for the assistance and protectorate of the French 
king. These were the ‘Neri, but too well known to every reader 
of Florentine history; and their purpose of invoking the aid of 
Carlo, the French king's brother, to ‘reform’ the city—ie., to 
supply them with sufll military power to enable them to erush 
their adversaries, the ‘ Bianchi,’ entirely, and obtain entire com= 
mand of the city for themsclves—was drawing toa head in the 
months of 1300, during which Dante served the office of * Priore,” 
He perceived all the fatal results of such a measure, and opposed 
it successfully for a time, But the violence of the ‘Neri, wha 
were in every respect the violent and unscrupulous party, pre 
vailed ; the Frenchman was invited to Florence, and,ng usual in 
that commonwealth of good haters, ‘Va victis was the ery with 
which the victorious party came into power. Dante was accused 
of peculation and embezzlement during his term of office, and was 
condemned on. the. textimony—as stated in the words of tho still 
extant sentence pronounced against him—of * public report which 
“has come to our ears,’ to be for ever from the territory 
of Florence, to confiscation of all hie property of every kind, and 
to death by burning alive if he should aig q 

himself in the po) pe hi ‘The world,’ says 
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‘Florentine host would have been baffled. pie 
Bianchi and their allies began to quarrel among themselves. The 
Florentine Neri found the means of getting at Ubaldini, made » 
sols ital er beta cictaentermeeede ae 
razed it to the ground. It was then that Dante separated himself 

for ever from the ‘foolish: and malignant’ crowd, as he himself 
calls them, which had thus shown that no reliance could be placed 
‘on thom, and went his way alone! 

“He'betook himself apparently frst to Padua, whete he certainly 
was on August 27, 1906, for his name appears as witness toa con- 
tract signed there on that day. But shortly afterwards (certainly 
on October 6 in that year) he was in the Lunigiana’ with his friend 
the Marchese M: ina. And his stay was marked by an incident 
which must not be omitted. 

When the populace plundered Danto’s house in Florence after the 
promulgation of the sentence dgainst him which has been recorded, 
his wife,* having reason to foresee such # catastrophe, succeeded in 
Ls dc edness ni boxes, and causing them te 

be conveyed toa place of safety. Subsequently, in the year 1307, 
when the decree confiscating all his property was rescinded, and his 
wife was endeavouring to recover by legal process some possessions 
which had been violently approprinted at the time of the exile of 
the * Bianchi,’ it became necessary to prod: 
were amoug the things which she had sent away in the boxes that 
had been saved, a3 has been told. In his need she called to ker 


im. Boccaccio saya, indeed, thot 
was, | Ce 
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inea#6 del commin di nostra vita aro to be take, as most 
mentators suppose, to indieste, in accordance with the 

literal exactitude in such miitters, the thirty-fifth year 

would exactly tally with this statement to suppose that the 

must have been begun some short time before his exile. He 
thirty-five in 1800, and was exiled in 1902. ai 

On January 8, 1311, Dante was in Milan on an occasion which 
will be mentioned presently. That he wandered much and far 
during the years which intervenerd between 1307 (when, as we have 
seen, he was the guest of the Malespina family in the Lunigiana} 
and 1311 {s undoubted. But the places he visited cannot be 
with certainty, and still less is it possible to trace chronologically 
the course of his travel. On two different occasions he seems to 
have been in the Casentino, that lovely valley of the Upper bas 
whieh, lying between the main buckbone of the Apenniies and the 
subsidiary range, which Italian geographers call tho Ant-apetinine, 
éxtends from the Monte Falterona, from whove flanks both the 
Arno and the Tiber descend, to the little town of Bibbiena, some- 
what to the north of Arezzo. Arcazo was the main rallying-point 
at that time of the Florentine exiles, and Dante's presence in 
the Casentino was probably connected with their plans for obtain-| 
ing restoration to their homes by overturning the existing govern- 
ment of Florence, More interesting to us are the traces to be 
fonnd in the great poem of the impression made upon him by that 
charming district, 

‘The passage in the ‘Inferno’ is well known (canto 30, v. 58) 
in which the poet relates the story of Adam the eoiner, n Broseian 
who, having been employed by the Count of Romena to falsify the 
Plorentine sequin in his castle of Romena, the ruins of which may 
yot be seen near the little town of Prato Vecchio in the Casentino, 
was condemned by the injured Republic to be burned olive, © Li 
ruselletti,’ sys the soul in pain of the coiner— 

Li rnscellotti, cho do’ yerdi colli 

Dol Casentin discendon ginso in Axno, 

Fnosado i lor cansli freddi © molli, 
Sempre wii stanno insmni.? 

‘The foatures of the scene which he montions, the exactness of | 
Which Guy traveller in that region will at once recognise, are pre~ 
obely those which would especially strike a Florentine. . Tho 
vbatwoter of the Casentino is markedly different from that of the 
Iuwer valley of the Arno, especially in its greater richness in water, 
wad qoueequently greater verdure. The mountain’ whieh enclose 

1 he Hidde ride that from the rosa hill-sides of the Casentino descend into.the 
Aes sibling their channels cool and soft, ars ever bofore my even. 


sh 
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in placing him in the mind's eye in any setting 
‘Milan of our day, Toconceive him—a slender, 


uceo,’ moving with grave 
Bese bats nies covectiedtion ct risen, ce ee 
the Palazzo Pubblico, is easier. ‘Helped by the portraiture of Giotto, 
still visible on the chapel wall of the « Bargello’ at Florence, one 
can see him there amid his own proper surroundings, At Paris, at 
‘Milan, he is but on impalpable ghost. 4 
‘The period immediately following the coronation of Henry of 
Luxembourg at Milan in 1311 was probably the period of the 
greatest political activity and importance in Dante's life. ue 
wrote at great Jength ‘to the princes and peoples of Italy ;" 
is ails ea letter to Henry himself; ee 
dress full of burning eloquence to the Florentines, He wrote also 
his celebrated treatise *Of Monarchy,’ in which he maintains that 
sovereigns do not receive their authority from the Pope, but, like 
him, directly from God. As there are two parts in man, the 
spiritual and tho corporeal, co the spiritual and the temporal 
powers—the Pope and the Emperor—are co-ordinate and naturally 


independent powers. 

His letter to the Emperor contains one of the most bitter and 
fieree invectives that was ever penned against Florence. He urges 
Henry not to waste his time in subduing the Lombard cities, but 
to hasten to attack Florenee, ‘the fraudulent fox, the ungrateful 
viper, the sick sheep which contaminated all the flock.’ It was 
against Florence that the Emperor should * make heavy his strong 
arm, and crush her head with his heel. Mor Florence the end of 
Agag and the fate of the Amalekites should be reserved. It was 
for Henry to smite and root out these sinners,’ &e. &o, 

It will be admitted that Dante was indeed a good hater, and 
that all the love he had ever borne to his, native city had been 
turned to gall and bitterness by the usige he had received at the 
hands of the Florentines. 

But it was all in vain, Florence, with its irreconcileable 
Guelphs, would not hear of the Emperor. Henry delayed his 
southward march till he bad subdued the rebellious 2 cities of Lom- 
bardy ; and, when he did march sonthwards, went to Rome to 
receive the imperial crown | instand of to Florence. And when at 
Inst, he did tack that stu 








own misfortunes and of their country’s ruin. x P 
Retired and remote enough, one might bave thooght, was 
life of that little mountain city among the Apennines. But 
sick heart and morbidly suffering mind of the unhappy poet | 
to have required some yet deeper solitude and some surer 
from those converging eyes of the little world around him, which 
his reputation unfailingly attracted, and which his misfortunes and 
his dependent position rendered intolerable to him. i 
High among the sterile mountain-tops above Gubbio there was 
a Camaldolese monastery called Avellana, the last: monks of whieh 
were driven from their mountain home but the other day, St, Peter 
Damiano was a monk of that community, and he, when interro- 
gated by Dante in Paradise, thus describes the spot ;— 
‘Tra due iti d’Ttalia surgon anid 
E non molto distanto nlla tua patria 
‘Tanto, che i tuoni aseai suonan pid basel, 
E fuuno un gibbo, che si chiama Ontria, 
Dikotto al quale 9 consacra ' : 
Cho suol esser disposto a sola latria.* ‘ 
The description of the place, like all Dante's similar ee 
graphical identifications, is perfectly accurate. It is an 


terribly rigid one, There, at least, among those recly 
more severe rule excludes all speech save for the Burposet 
worthip, and who lived, in truth, the world forgetting, 
forgot, Dante was free, 


* ‘Between the two shores of 
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pay a fine, and that he should go’ 


‘For, he concludes, ‘if Florence cannot be ré-ntered by a 
road, I will never enter there more. What! ean I not 
from any corner of the earth admire the sun and the stars? CanT 
not under any sky meditate on noble traths, if indeed Ido notdis- 
qualify myself by making myself infamous before the face of the 
people and city of Florence! Nor, as I trust, will bread be wan é 
to me.” 


As far as can be judged from the splendid tribute of praise 
with which be has immortalised the memory of Can Grande,’ his 
reception at Verona must have been not only a hospitable, but 
 genially kind and sympathetic, one. And the story told by some 
of his biographers to the effect that he and his host quarrellod — 
about tome uncourteous observation of the prince, and the bitter 
reply of the poet, seems to be altogether baseless. Why, at the 
end of about two years, he left Verona for Ravenna, it is impossible 
‘now to discover, The fact that he had his eldest and probably 
others of his sons with him at Verona, would seem to indicate 


$820 went to Ravenna, to be the guest 
geandion of Francesca da Rim it), a8 he 
- Rayemua was the Inst of cen 
Adee Deadians almost invariably i 
That he was 


subsequent (if not 
Jhast) to the destruction of 
of Luxembourg that | 
as a place of rest, would se 
tbe sent to the p 
Giovanni Del Vergilio to come to Bologna, 








oz A MODERN GREEN-ROOM. 


analogy betwoon their proceedings and those of come * children of 
a larger growth.’ The behind-scenes’ life of a theatre is to not a 
few of us like the circus tent to the child, We know no “Sesame” 
that will open its doors, and we are eagerly attent to catch 
every sound or sight that may reach us from within, It is the 
few only who know that the attractions of behind-scenes' life exist 
solely in the imagination of those who are never admitted. Ib is the 
wisdom of experience and disenchantment that tells that the work 
is best seen from the point of view with regard to which it is pre- 
pared, and that the attempt to know more than is intended for 
public exhibition ends always in disappointment. 

‘Theatrical management is now a serious, responsible, and, when 
successful, most profitable undertaking. The profit from a theatre 
in the full tide of prosperity rises to many hundreds of pounds 
weekly. On the other hand, the loss is corresponding. ‘Theatrical 
affaire seem, indeed, to have undergone some such change a3 bas 
come over warfare. Battles are short, sharp, and decisive. Two 
or three defeats involve of necessity the close of a campaign, and 
Jeaye the vanquished no choice but surrender. When such im- 
portant interests are at stake, when commercial enterprise and 
commercial aystem are at the root of success, it follows absolutely 
that commercial system will be observed. In the green-room of a 
well-managed theatre, accordingly, an idler during performance 
will be about as much in place, and as comfortable, as he would 
be standing in 4 busy office and attempting to converse with those 
at work about him. The entry to the green-room is accorded to 
those only who come upon business, and on inclination to stay 
would not be likely to develope itself in the minds of those who 
contemplated the work around them. To be the only drone in a 
hive of bees is a position few men would unblushingly maintain for 
any long space. Matters were otherwise once, when the beaux 
used to have their seats upon the stage, and smoke their tobaceo 
in the very nostrils of the actors; when a noble Mohawk— 

‘Flown with insolenee and wine— 


would invade by foree the dressing-rooms of the actresses, and 
inflict, by means of his servant, a beating upon any actor manly 
enough to stand up for womanhood and his profession. More than 
one actor was murdered in those evil days of the stage by men who 
called themselves patrons of th ma. Itis painful even now to 
read of the humiliations to ike Moliére in France 
and Garrick in England were exposed at the hande of the pow- 
dered and essenced coxeombs who used to claim the right of entry 
behind the scenes, and who held that their own presence upon the 





lowest. ebb. In that theatre eR RE hie 
spread i London, Rea uartincss 

should be. 
Seltnal: Midumocect ike stazs castlo won iat 
until we accept tae a school of promuncition and gramanae: 
What progress in this direction has "been made “has, 
however, taken its rise in the room Of whit .y re 
given. Tt is a pleasut task to, trace the fymiliar, 
the disguise which some Dieta: charactes! WEB 
Bancroft, who docs not act in ‘Peril, al) the m 
company are en coslwme — Mrs. Kendal io Tay 
Bancroft. as Sir George, Mt. Bigien ant Min agp 
being easily distinguishable, Mr. Arthur. Céoil: disguised’ of 
Woodbine Grafton is not to be recognised except by thoee 
have seen him in the character. To afford too much information 
would be, however, to interfere with the gratification of D0 
seek to find out for themselves the various il The } 
will prove a welcome sonvyenir to all interested.in the. of 
that stage which, after being England's glory, came to be almost 
her disgrace, and which now, tinder such influences 8 these) we 
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Cintdeet Eotingee tied wife for Sir Allen: bub the 

somehow fell through, and he encountered his fate in 3) 

thirty-two years his junior. Happily for both, Miss St. aaa 

little for social, gaicties, and while hoarding in the houseof a French 
Jersey discipline? 


three sons and two daughters survived their father, who died in 
1630 of consumption, the seeds of which were sown in the disastrous 
expedition to the Isle de St. Gré, Of his many excellent qualities 
his daughter Lucy speaks in terms of the warmest. eulogy, and 

especially notes his aversion from the foppery and gallantry of 
the day. ‘There was nothing,’ she says, ‘he hated more than 
an insignificant gallant that could only prone himself, and 
court a lady, but had not brains to employ himself in things 
more suitable to man's nobler sex.’ Lady Apsley was worthy of 
her husband, and provided Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr, Rathin 
with money for their chemical experiments, and in-return obtained 
much useful information pertaining to the healing art, and also a 
goodly supply of medicines for the poor, to whom she was, in other 
respects, exceedingly bountiful. It ix added that ‘she was a con 
stant frequenter of week-day lectures,and great lover and 

of good minister’, and most diligent in her private reading and 
dovetions.’ This estimable lady died in 1659, at her daughter 
Lucy's country-aat at Owthorpe, Notts. 

In the enumeration of the many blessings. attached to her birth, 
it is not surprising that Mrs. Hutchinson should dwell emphatically 
on the immense advantage ‘of being the child of such pious and 

eh she is scarcely less thankful for being: 
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portance: and particularly mentions 
by her mother shortly before her birth. Lady Apsley 
eet ns waking as plcons gases vikier Rasen 


i eminence, and both parents were studious 
the omen or prediction, by bestowing upon their child the 
the times could afford. ‘The sced was sown upon 
‘® fruitful soil. When only four years of age, Mrs, Hutchinson 
‘she was able to read fluently, and was often taken to hear 
which her wonderful memory enabled her to repeat on her 
Feiaa home with surprising accurncy; and, ‘being caressed, the 
we of tickled me and made me attend more heedfully,” 
she had attained her seventh year she had eight a 

lan, 


dancing, writing, and needlework. 
fond, but for the sake of her health that. enjoyment 
restricted. ‘After dinner and supper,’ she tells us, 


ne hole or other to read. My father would have me learn 
and I was so apt that; [ outstripped my brothers who wero 

¢ school, although my father's chaplain, who was my tutor, was a 
‘dull fellow.’ Music and dancing, so delightful to most 

only bored the youthful Puritan, while needlework 

ively hated; neither did she care for the society of play- 

ber own age. ‘ When I was forced to entertain euch as 
‘visit me, I tized them with more grave oe 





wf -self-complacency, she goes 

Sey esliwaatich as as desnoostinced ache pace oh Sapam 
which was nob. seandalously wicked. | I thought it-no #in to learn 
or hear witty songs and amorous sonnets or pooms, : 

-thinge of sihpaiobaeets apt that I became the eon- 
fidant in all the loves that were managed among) my mother's 
_young women, and there: was none of them butcbad many Joven, 
nd. some particular’ friends loved: above thé rests’ By degress, 
however, she weaned herzelf from all frivolous pursuits and amuse- 
ments, and acquired 8 reputation for greater solidity of shane 
and attainments than usually belongs to her sex. —? 

It is now time to introduce her future |husband. — 

Hutchinson was the son of Sir ‘Thomas Hutchinson of Owthorpe, 
and of his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir John Biron of New- 
stead, and was consequently: connected with the best and oldest 
families in Nottinghamshire, His father satin the Long Parlia- 
ment, and had previously suffered a brief imprisonment. for 
“opposing the royal will and pleasure when contrary to the true 
interests of the country. Asa child John Hutchinson was weak 
and sickly, owing to his mother’s premature confinement im ¢on- 
sequence of a fright. His constitution strengthened, however, 
with his yeurs, and after hp attained to manhood he was capable 
of greater endurance of fatigue than most men. Of a peculiarly 
amiable and gentle disposition, he possessed moral courage of | 
highest order, and even asa youthsteadfastly refused to take 

auy practices or pastimes which seemed to him, unworthy of a 
rational being. Inheriting something of his father’s predilection 
for school divinity, his studies were ofa grave and serious character, 
though his conversation was enlivened by a ready and cheerful 
wit, end was free from all taint of Puritanie cant and extraya- 
gance. At the age of fifteen he went up to Cambridge, where he 
took a good degree; and though the tutors and masters of his 
college professed Arminian principles, and the college itself was 
‘noted above all for popish superstitious practices,’ he remained 
there for five yoars without the slightest contamination. ‘For his 
exercise he practised tennis and played admirably well-at it; for 
his diversion he chose music, and got a very- good hand, which 
afterwards he improved to a great mastery on the yiol; 
there were masters that taught to dance and. vault, whom he 
practised with, being very agile and apt for all such 
exercises.’ The only weakness he displayed wax in being £ 
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Hutchinson miscarried of twins. The ultimate 

the pock-marks is, of course, duly recorded, and it is 

stated that ‘so constant was he in his love that when she ceased 
to be young und lovely he began to show most fondness.’ A more 
faithful and affectionate consort he would not have met with had 
he searched the kingdom through, and she herself naively re- 
marks, that ‘certainly it was of the Lord (though he perceived 
it not), who had ordained him through so many various provi 

to be yoked with her in whom he found so much satisfaction,’ 
Nor was she lese warmly attached to him through life, and after 
death she strove to redeem his memory from misrepresentation and 
oblivion by writing one of the most valuable memorials of those 
times, in which the whole truth is set down with admirable fidelity, 
Her description of the person and character of her deceased hus- 
band is doubtless tinged with exensable partiality, but it will be 
sufficient to reproduce the concluding sentence: ‘To sum upall 
that can be said of his outward frome and disposition, we must 
truly conclode that it was a very handsome and well-furnished 
lodging prepared for the reception of that prince who in the ad- 
tainistration of all excellent virtues reigned there o while till 
he was called back to the palace of the universal Emperor.” 

Tn the year following their marriage the Hutchinsons removed 
to Blew House, Enfield Chase, where three sons were born to them, 
of whom only two grew up to manhood, the third being cut off when 
only six years of age—a very hopeful child, his mother sadly 
remarks, ‘full of his father’s vigour and spirit, but death soon 
nipped that blossom.’ During the two years they remained in this 
place John Hutchinson devoted much of his time to the study of 
school divinity, and succeeded in converting the divine with whom 
he read to a right belief in that great, point of predestination 
which had gone out of fashion in some quarters, ‘ but was generally 
embraced by all religions and holy persons in the land.’ In this 
case fatalism did not produce its ordinary effect of indolent apathy, 
but rather nerved the muchetried couple to bear with patient 
ution the grievous annoyances, mishaps, and troubles that beset 
the latter part of their united lot, This usually paralysing belie® 
only made him more strict and circumspect in his conduct in order 
to Lestify his thankfulness to God for having chosen him out of § the 
corrupted masa of lost mankind,’ At a later period, chiefly through 
his wife's influence, he objected to the baptism of infants, and joined 
the powerful sect, of Baptists. Mrs. Hutchinson was, aleo very 
neatly the cause of his taking step which might havo sensibly 

atieoted his career in life. By her pereuasion he had agreed to 
Purchaso 2 place connected with the Star Chamber, wut, an acel- 





@ dangerous by reason of his moderation and calm decision 
The king’s purty in Nottingham powesed a nu 
tajority, but their advantage in numbers was more-than 
by the honesty, intelligence, and energy of such 


, and Frineis Pierrepont. ‘ All the devout people of the 
J we are assured, ‘ were very vigorous and ready to offer their 
‘and farnilies, but there was not the half of the town that con- 
d of these; the ordinary civil sort of people coldly adhered to 
hut all the debauched and such as had lived upon the 
courte, and been the lncqueys of projectors and 
und the like, they were all bitterly malignant.’ It 
however, of the object of this paper to describe the pain- 
eos disturbed the usually peaceful lives of the inhabit- 
the town and county of Nottingham. John Hutchinson 
early period was appointed Governor of the Castle for the 
with the military rank of Colonel, and bis gallant and 
defence of that important fortress is fully set-forth in 
history of those timos. From his wife's moro detailed memoir, 
yer, it clearly appears that his most formidable 
tbe found in his own garrison. On the slightest, as well as 


duty and thorough devotedness to what, he believed to be 
interests of his country, could haye availed to prevent him 
ng up his omployment in disgust and rotiring to the 
‘until the storm blew over. It is truc, he was fortunate 


este: Hotsaitoce ed benefited by the “medical 
imparted to her mother by Sir Walter Raleigh, for the 





‘the bound up and dressed their : 
dcly rebuked by n minister named: With the milit 
So Dok oa ee soul phorred to soe this 
¢ enemies of God,’ ‘To which she roplied, that ‘she had 
Aothing but what she thought was her duty in humanity to 
fis fellow-creaturés, not a3 enemics.’ is same 4 
f& ly scandalivod by the Governor's leniency to his rs 
inviting some of them to dine with him at his own tuble, 
“bellowed loudly against him as a favourer of malignants and ca‘ 
Hiers,"’ ‘The one black spot against Colonel Hutchinson's name 
nature to the warrant for the execution of Charles I. No 
oubt, he acted according to his conscience, nor is there any 


to believe that his wife disapproved of this fatal error. The: 
Doth consistent throughout, and Tisvey Minaiodfroen ths eOveaty ate 
sequences of their conduct. At one time, indeed, after the Resto- 
tation, when it was plain that Colonel Hutchinson must not expect 
common justice, notwithstanding the powerful interest exercised 
in his favour by cavaliers whom he had obliged and benefited in their ~ 
hour of trouble, Mrs. Hutchinson strongly urged her husband to 


flee to the Continent ; but to no purpose. His resolution was fixed 
father to suffer mart: for what he more and more felt to 
be ‘the good cause,’ than to purchatd life by fight or any apparent 
féntineiation of principles. He was accordingly arrested in This 
wn houte at Owthorpe, the Duke of Buckingham basely endeavour 


mercy in not dividing 
, 1663, the travellers 


the following 





without being once confronted -with his accuser or 
eres fformed of the preci character of the accutun Tal 


"At Tength ho war discharged from the ‘Tower; but only’ to be 
Sandown Castle, a fortress in rains and recking with 

“The garrison consisted of a company of foot from Dover, 

Weak fellows, ‘half-starved and eaten up with vermin, 

whom the Governor of Dover cheated of half their pay; and the 
other half they spent in drink.’ The colouel boarded with the 
Tieatenant in command for twenty shillings a week, exclusive of 
wine and various extras, and was allowed the company of bis wife 
and children during the daytime. To enjoy this privilege, how- 
ever, Mrs. Hutchinson had to trudge on foot to and from Deal, 
‘every day, ‘with horrible toil and inconvenience, but never failed 


prosiors. His only reading was the Bible, of which he never 


aries ta favourite pers Se ee the Epistle to the 
Geaux shaded with gret land tas . For amusement he 
‘and shadowed, with great skill and taste, the cockle-shells 


ety hs! would gently chide 
her and bid her trust in the cause, of which he was destined in 


Uo Owthorpe 5 etn tt Go if He carry 
Indeed, bis afflictions 


plage henge return to Ow= 
their embarrassed affairs, when eo confident did 
his carly release that hoe gave her particular Gxee~ 
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tions about planting trees, and entered into various other details, 
Very shortly after her departure, however, he was seized with a 
severe attack of ague; and, when the eminent physician who had 
‘been summoned from Canterbury was informed in what part of the 
castle his patient was confined, he immediately exclaimed, * That 
chamber has killed him.’ In eight days death terminated the suf- 
ferings of the meek but fanatical regicide, and his last message to 
his wife was in accordance with his own habitual resignation. 
“Let her,’ he said, ‘as she is above other women, ehow herself on 
this occasion a good Christian, and above the pitch of ordinary 
women.’ In obedience to this injunction his sorrowing widow re= 
strained her idle tears, and devoted herself to the vindication of his 
memory by writing a singularly interesting memoir of his life. 
Little is known of her own declining years, beyond the fact of her 
abiding veneration of her departed husband, and of her sedulous 
discharge of her parental duties. 
44MES HUTTON, 


he Poet's Lieason, 


I ‘xyz to write; and write,’ good friend, 
Tn part, I know, for you; 

Though, while I do so, in the end 
Myself it. pleases too. 


‘The world,’ you think, ‘may prize my rhymes!’ 
The world—who knows ite mood ? 

It may ; but long and long were times 
T only deemed them good. 


I ‘like to write’? Yourre near the truth: 
1 like to talk as well; 

And poems epeak a part, forsooth, 
Of what the soul would tell. 


Ay, ay, the soul! With souls to meet: 
How meet that these should see— 
Not poems, but the poem sweet 
‘That all one’s life would be | 
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Juliet. 


‘BY MRS, I, LOVETT CAMERON, 


Cuartzn XXXI. 
WATEIE ELLISON DBOLINES AN LXVITATION. 
‘Travers sat on the box seat of the 99th drag at the Eton 
Harrow match. 

‘The sun beat down fiercely upon the bright scene—upon the 
crowds of carriages, the sea of faces, the dazzling masses of pale 
and dark blue, which encircled the smooth open green sward in 
the middle, where every eye was fixed eagerly upon a handful of 
slender boys in white flannel. 

I know not a more characteristically English scene than this 
same great annual cricket-match. In no other nation of Europe 
could such an intenze excitement be created by so small a cause. 

Merely a game Eelsven 8 tov, ssliolbors | Yot it is a thing of 
national interest. There is nota heart in all that vast assembly that, 
does not beat with intense apprehension as to the final result of thab 
two days’ game, from the grey-baired stateaman who remembers his 
own Eton days, and proudly watches his slight grandaon fielding 
‘among the light blue Eleven, down to the fat-cheeked ten-year-old 
Harrow boy in the lowest form in the school, who sits among his 
scboolfellows, hallooing and shouting he hardly knows at what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager as the men! Have they 
not all of them brothers, cousins, sons, or grandsons, in one or other 
‘of the two great schools? And, if these are wanting, the lover pos- 
sibly was a ‘Harrow man,’ or at all events they have a pair or eo of 
gloves on the result, enough to give to one and all n foeling of en- 
thusiastic partisanship. 

No game is to the uninitiated so uninteresting to watch ax 
ericket ; yet all this great mixed multitude, three-fourths of 
whom hardly know swift from slow bowling, and have not the 
remotest idea what is meant by longstop or short slip, sit out 
here for hours and hours in the shadeless sunshine, watching 
every ball in breathless and almost in silent suspense, as if their 
very lives depended on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box scat of the 99th drag in her 
dark-blue bonnet and white muslin dress, with a plate of cold 
salmon on her lap, and a glass of champagne in her hand, Captain 
Hartley is om one side of her, and another gallant Lancer clinging 
‘on between carth and heaven, one foot on the wheel and one on 
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some step midway, stands on the other side of her helping her to 
salad. Flora looks and laughs from: one to 
little sallies, dimples over with pretty little 
little bets, and looks and is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattie and his displeasure 
herhead. It is very delightful to be where ehe is ; Captain 
is devoted to her 5 she is conscious of being eh drqued 
the dark-blus bonnet; the sunshine is bright, the scene is 
to her, and she is seventeen! What more edn she want? ms 
young are very philosophical ; the againg hour is of moré valne | 
Ther ‘than the Trokcout of their miele lives, 

And then in the very middle of it SD Ne eee 
nearly Over —when in half an hour six o’clock would be stra 
big clock across the ground, and the wickets would be drawn ed 
as she was laughing her gayest and’ looking ‘her brightest and 
happiést, down in the moving crowd below she catches sight of 
Wattie’s face looking up at her, stern and displeased. 

‘She half rose from her seat and made a Little gesture hae 
him to her; but he only lifted his hat distantly and coldly, and 
passed on and was lost among the sea of black conte —_ 

And all at once thé sunshine and the brightness and all the 
freshness semed to havé gonsout ofeverything, and nothing Yeemed 
Pleasant of happy to her any longer. 

"hen she reached home an hour later, Julict mot her at the 


U Walls dear, have you had a pleasant day ? have you age sty 
the asked of Ker young sister-in-law. But Flora answered her i“ 
jeetedly and wearily. 

*Oh yes, I suppose 60 5 
tired; abet est he 


Delceact not to sae 
‘There was, Seok about in misery, Joo! 
He had to come and console himself with me. Such lotaof 
and such a splendid lunch we had! And there in no doubt al 


ep Sent ae 


propensities, she tao took 
ig up of a match. — 


“ y 
anal ee ‘She no ton Flora naa very hopeful sort | f 
gels See 
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*Oh, can't he? Well, I daré say we shall be bg trea oar 
out him? And then she eat. down to the table and 
rather largely to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly across the table to ber, 
and presently she took it up and read it—merely a formal answer 
—he was very sorry to be unable to accept Mrs. Travers’s kind in~ 
vitation—that was all; he did not even plead another engagement ! 

‘I suppose you don't want to keep it,"she said, and then solaced 
her angry feelings by tearing it up viciously into very small 
pieces. 

When the morning of the dinnor arrived, Cis said to his wife 
after breakfast— 

‘Tam afraid I shan't be able to go with you to Hurlingham, 
Juliet.’ 

* Not go, Cis? Why, you promised me that you would, and I 
think it will be hardly civil to our guests if you do not,’ said 
Juliet in some dismay. 

‘Iam very sorry,’ he answered, looking down and shuffling bis 
feet nervously up and down the hearth-rug. ‘Of course I meant 
to go—but the fact is, I have had a letter from home—my father 
is not very well—nothing to speak of, of course, but I think he 
wants to see me, and in short I think I had better run down to- 
day, and I know you can do very well without rhe? 

Juliet looked into her husband's face, and something in its 
weak irresolute lines told her that he was not speaking the truth 
to hor. 

*Oh, very well,’ she answered coldly and contemptuously ; 
€ please yourself, of course.’ 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling rather thankful to be 
Ee off so easily, but Juliet shrank involuntarily from the conjugal 

jute, 

“There, that will do; there is nothing to kiss me about; I sup- 

pose there is no occasion to say anything | to Flora about your 
fathor’s indisposition sie a ring of seo 

“Oh dear no, certa \irily, and went his way 
into his study; and, Ftios eacebally aie the door, he drew out of 
his pocket and proceeded to read over a small note written in 
cramped foreign-looking character 

row as early as you can?” 
tan this note. ‘I d ing and a great deal to talk 
to you about—in fact, Ir 
important matter—you ne 
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| will make benefit the charitable purposes of it | 
Sg eg pte bs 


Bb aah ely 


er it cas rere ta pat Maar ea ties 
and was bowling along swiftly westwards towards Gretchen Ruden= 
bach’s little suburban villa. 

*So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner over!’ said Mre. Dal- 
maine, as the two friends were driving down together that after- 
noon to Hurlingham in the victoria, Flora having gone on with 
some other members of their party. 

* Yes, he has gone down to Broadley,’ answered Juliet, putting 

od face upon her husband's defection ; * his father was not very 

pand/he thought he ought to go. It is tiresome, of course, 


*But, neither you nor I ever thought he meant to come!’ in- 
her friend with a laugh. 
don’t know why you should say so, said Juliet, a little 
nettled. ‘Cis had every intention of going Inst night; I assure 
you it was only this morning, when the letter came from his 
father, that he thought it right to go down. 

‘Mrs. Dalmaine threw back her pretty little blonde head, and 

ieee on laughing. 
poor Juliet! and you don’t mean to say you believe that 
Sneg How wonderfully easily some wives are duped !* 

“What do you mean, Rosa? You do not, surely, think—— 

“Ido most surely think that, having been up to Iunch to-day 
with my old aunt, who lives at the back of the Zoological Gardens, 
axT came southwards in a hansom TI encountered your husband 
coming up northwards, also in a hansom, with—— 

* Ah, for heaven's sake don't say it!’ cried poor Juliet, clutching 
‘old of her arm ; but Rosa Dalmaine was relentless. 

“Why do you get so upset about things, my dear? You had 
qauch better know who it was—it was that little German pinniste 
with the big innocent eyes, who played at your musical party.’ 

‘And then Juliet leant, back in the carriage with a vory white 
face, and did not speak another word during the rest of the drive. 

At was not jealousy—she did not love her busband well enough 
eee as ot eit: she felt so acutely. 

‘he should stoop to deceive her, to invent paltry lies to 

‘mislead her, that he should put it into the power of others to twit 

his desertion and his double dealing, made him appear 

ii rly contemptible in her eyes, that every shadow of affection 
thot lingered in her heart towards him a\ed sway 





pulled. up at. the door, and. -Hugh recognised. with a. nod Bis 
cousin, that lord of whom mention has before been mae in these 


pages 

*My dear Hugh! \cried this august personage, ‘delighted to 
see you! I came after anothor fellow, but you'll do much better— 
come, jump up here ; I've got w few men to dinner at 
this evening—will youjoin us? Jump up, and [il drive you down. 
The man who was going with me has lost his grandmother, or his 
uncle, or somebody, and just sent to say he can’t go—and it i# 69 
dull, driving alone; and, by Jove, Td rather have your eae 
than any one elses; so jump up.” 

“Thanks, answered Hugh, with no great eagerness; ‘you axe 
very kind, but I don't think Hurlingham dinners are much in my 
line, Ihave been so long away, you know. It's very kind, all the 
sume, of you —— f “ 

* Kind, be ——!? exclaimed his lordship, with good-tempéred 
heartines:, * Don't stand making speeches tome. What's the good 
of a cousin if he can't take a short notice and come and dine with 
one in # friendly way! really want your company, man; 80 make 
no more fuss about it, but jump up, and don't keep these fidgeting 
‘brates waiting any Jonger.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, of course T shall he delighted,’ 
said Hugh, and straightway mounted into the phacton, and, nodding 
farewell to the little General, was driven off, 


gazed after them with admiring Wes 
‘How pleased Mra Chutney will be to hear about it!” he 


reflocted, rubbing 3 Scallod him “ Hugh,” too, as 
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aa, supposed infidelity 


‘She was very thankful when some one proposed leaving the hot 
dinner room and adjourning to the gardens, The long windows 
were thrown open, and ina few minutes the whole party had gladly 
dispersed itself out of doors, 

Wripping her shaw! hastily round her, Juliet fled alone into 
the darkened summer night. The perfect silence and solitude, 
sneceeding to the noisy clatter of the dinner-table, were a relief to 
her ; the cool night-breezes fanned her heated brow ; heavily scented 
limetrees, and rich clusters of cream and crimson roses, filled the 
air with a thousand subtle perfumes, and seemed to calm and soothe 
the turmoil in her heart. 

” Presently she came to tho river—it sped. along swiftly, but 
silently—a wide white flood in the silver moonli, 

She walked slowly, her arms folded upon her bosom, her head 
bent downwards, her long silk draperies trailing heavily upon the 
gravel walle behind her. 

And, all at once, just where a bright gleam of summer moon- 
shine broke through an opening in the dark trees, some one stood 
in front of her, and called her by hor name: 

« Juliet, is that you ?” 

She stood still, and looked up. 

‘Hngh Fleming stood before her, 


Cuartun XXXH. 
‘BY THe MIVER, 

“Yrs, it is I) she answered, ‘Howdid you come here? I did 
not: know you were here: were you dining in the next room to us ?” 

He drew her into the deep shade of the trees before he answered 
her, 

* Yes, Iwas dining with my cousin; he asked me this afternoon. 
T did not want to come, but he made such a point of it that I 
could not well refuse, Believe me, had I known that you were to 
be here, a would not have 


me !? she said, not repronchfally nor Tithe b but very, very a 
He did not answer. . 
‘They stood together, the 

alone, and yet api 


be wide ri 
hazy Hood, Faliets tall, tok aigon stood out clear and. distinct ; 


~~ ot es 





Har brows and tho eledder white agent, olaspedllite 
that shone ont like ivory against her dark drees, 
ee me te ea ake asked, very 


iN waned etme tsb Tmust 

“Goud:bye? abe asked fulteringly. 

“Yes, good-byc, I have made up my mind to go back to 
Tadia as soon ax I possiblycan. Until then, I shall leave town and 
go into the country, to Paris perhaps ; anywhere away from London 
and from you. It is better so, believe me.’ 

Back upon her memory there came that scene at Sotherne, long: 

Fears ago, when once before he had told her he wns going to leave 
= the darkened rom, the flickering fire-light—his words so 
nearly the samo as thor he was speaking now—the faint sickness 
at her heart, and then her own mad words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and reproduced in this 
world in an ever revolving circle? she wondered vaguely, with 
a dull, aching wonder that was bardly pain. 

*I am much stronger than I was, be continued, in an un- 

calm voice, ‘My doctor tells me there is no reason why I 
should stay in England longer than I like. I cannot well sail before 
the end of October or the beginning of November ; but, meanwhile, 
aye one or two invitations to Scotland, and an uncle in the south 
who would like to see me before I go back, and T can always spend 
aweek or two in Paris with an old friend. I mean to lenve town 
next week, and should have called to wish you good-bye in a day 
‘or two; but, a3 we have met, let us sy our good-bye here; it will 
‘be bettor, don’t you think so?’ 

But Juliet stood still, with head low bowed upon her bosom, 
and did not answer. 

OMS know very well how bitter it ix to me to leave you, he 

‘Went on after a few moments in a lower voice, and clasping the 
roy that he held tighter within his own. ‘But you know also 
that there és no other course left: for me, after—after what has hap= 

pened. As long as [ am here, you can have no rest, no peace, my 
et tet sheet en poem ad You are no longer in daily 
coming across me, you will beable to take an interest once 

in your ordinary duties and occupations—the memory of much 

tes become softened and dimmed by 

grow reconciled ‘to that life which, 


2 
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| Then all at onee the floodgates i heart ie 
she burst into a wild and passionate ier 
singe ‘Tif! 1 esi tact Pris What ba Tto live for? \ 
WZ have T in this world to make me love it? — 
my darling—do not leaye me, for pity’s sake, do not! 
in eannot live without you—take me with pee 
with you!" 
arms were round his neck, her warm breath, her passionate 
words in his cur, her heaving bosom upon his heart. With a 
umothered cry, he clasped her there, tightly, despairingly, ‘and 
showered down mad, hot kisses upon her ee ee ig lips. 

And then upon his beart she poured forth the story of her 
wasted life, nll the love she had given to him long ago, all the 
miserable despair that had driven her to marry Cis, all the honest 
struggles, the liard warfare that she had waged ever sinee with her 
own heart. All the story of her husband’s falseness and duplicity, 
his coldness to: her, his contemptible wealmness, his 
to ensure even her regard and esteem—she told it all, the long” 
pent-up misery of a lifetime, in broken sobbing words, clasped 
upon his heart; and then came again the wail. 

‘What have I left—what have I to live for, if you leave me?" 
Oh, Hugh! take me with you, take me with you!? 

Tn the moments of silence Uhat suecceded her passionate words 
—words in which all pride, all chame, all ¢elf-consciousness, every 
leseer feeling was merged in the one great love that, through all 
it sinfulness, had yet something almost divine in its uttor self 
devotion, like the impress of a master’s chisel on the ruined” 
temples of antiquity—in those fuw moments, when the beatiag of 
thelr own hearte seemed to sound in the ears of those two louder 
than the soft sighing of the wir 
than the subdued slush the river against its banks at their feet 
—in those moments Gi 
was not in ‘the heart of , what fierce heat of | soul 


well as at this. moraent . 
‘once before you 





more! 

‘You will write!’ she said, in a brighter viata a 
comfort me; and I may write to you?’ 

“Yea, faeed, T shall look for your lettars—tetters that, T 
trust, will not tell me of a thoroughly empty and wasted existen 
—that will not be filled from January to December with an ; 
but the doings of fashionable life; of the sayings of auch 
as Mrs. Dalmaine; of such men as Lord George i 
Your heart is too noble, your mind is too refined, my Juli 
waste on such companions as these. Go down to Sotherne 
whether your husband go with you or not ; live on your own I: 
and among your own people; and then see whether life has n¢ 
left you much to occupy and to interest you. It grieves 
think that Sotherne bas beon so long negleeted by your 
daughter—dear Sotherne! Will it make you like to eal 
oftener, Juliet, if I tell you that I love the place, that when I an 
far away it will make me a little happier to think of you 
than here? For my sake, if for nothing else, will you 
your home again?” 

‘Twill do everything you tell me,’ she answered humbly, a 
ing up at him. 

He was not looking at her; his eyes wore ba 
across the shadowy river, and a gleam of moonlight lit eal 
strong brave face, that was neither beautiful nor cae yet out of 
his decp-set thoughtful eyes there shone the steadfast light of A 
great true heart within him, giving it a beauty of the soul a 
is lacking in many a more regularly chiselled countenanes. 

uliet felt she hardly could pity herself and 
It, to be so loved and so cared for by sue 


he to ‘ they must never mech 
vork sus the | Teeny of this night alone must — 
0 blank 


eae. ; 
of those quick tender mi 
like a flash of sunlight for 
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wemed almost too much for him, The smile faded from his face, 
and his lip trembled. 

*Say good-bye to me, my darling,’ he whispered hurriedly. Once 
more their lips met in a kiss wherein there was no longer any joy 
tee any passion, but only the blank despair of an eternal farewell. 
‘God help you, my child, he said; and turned from her suddenly, 
sedi loft her standing there, 4 dark, silent, motionless figure, alone by 





with every faculty within her—to the sound of his footsteps as they 
died away upon the gravel path. Fainter and fainter 
they cure to her ears, till at last a total silence succeeded to their 
imgular sound. It was the last of Hugh Fleming! So had he 
jawed away from hor for ever, Thus was the tragedy of her life 
out! 
With a long, shivering sigh, Juliet turned and walked a fow 
eps in the opposite direction; then stopped again, fecling 
#ningoly weak and feoble, and, leaning against the trunk of a trec, 
toeked out again across the river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noiselessly down the stream, 
tle in to the shore, A man was rowing, a boy stood up in the 
font of the boat, and in the stern was a woman muffled up in a 
davl, crouched down with her head bent forward upon her knees, 
bur face buried in her hands, 

Afierwards Juliet recollected noticing this silent boat-lond, 
aul speculating with something like a keen intereet upon what 
Wat the history of this little family, whose faces she could not see, 
sod whose forms alone stood out in ‘chiara oscura’ against. the 
‘Phite background of the water. Whenee did they come? Whither 
were they bound? What sorrow had bowed down that poor woman 
into that attitude of dejected grief ? 

“God help her, whatever her trouble may be, poor soul!* 
mormured Juliet half aloud, as the boat passed out of sight round 
Sten of the river, And who knows whether that short prayer 
fom the woman who knew her not, yet felt for her with that keen 
nie of human fellowship with sutforing which sometimes, with a 
fish of God-like pity, seems to sweep away all distinction of class 
tid caste, and to make us one with the beggar in the street— 
‘Who can say that that prayer was not indeed heard and answered 
| tthat other zorrow-Inden woman, who did not even see the dark 
rure of her who prayed for her upon the river bank as 
by! 


first moments, Juliet hardly realised her own troulle. 
Prot have shed a single tear. If you hod asked bet We 




















us 


me {* she kept on teers 
soe him in this world again; never hear his voice; never seo him 
smile; never, never, as long as I live!’ And yet the word 
~ like so many meaningless empty sounds to her as she 1 

All nt once the voices of her van ay it top te eae her 
Some of the gay party amongst whom she had sat at dinner 
time—ah, how long ago it seemed now! and what a lifetime eho 
had lived through since she had last geen their faces !—came 
laughing and chatting along the river-walk, talking about an 
of the hundred little topics of daily life, about the bets upon the 
lost, week's cricket-match, the plans for next week's gaicties, 
the prospects and arrangements for Goodwood, Juliet: shrank 
closer under the shadow of the tree against which she leant, until 
the talkers had gone by. Everything was going on just as usual, 
the world was hurrying on gay and careless from one bright avene 
of enjoyment to another ; and she herself—ab, God! how utterly 
alone in it she was! 

With a sudden pong of suffering she roused herself, and walked 
hastily back to the house. She found Flora and Captain Hartley 
lingering together among the rose-beds. 

“Tt is getting Inte, Mora; we had better go home, Do you 
think my carriage is here? Captain Hartley, will you kindly go 
and inquire for it ?* 

‘ Are you tired, Juliet?” asked Flora, in a sort of dreamy voice, 
as Jack Hartley hurried off. 

* Yes, doar, very tired ; I haye a headache. Has any one of our 
party gone ye?" 

‘No, I hot; but all ‘those other men haye left who were 
dining in the next room,” 

*Ab1? and she draw a Tong breath. ‘Then he was gone! 

* You are not, half clad, Flora, in that thin muslin dress, Come, 
child, fetch your oak and let us go. 
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“Yes, for sin it is, and nothing less. Do ‘not know, child, 
Dita velit spent ind’ atgold viagyand kee SER 
lave no possible power to change the heart? Girls ecem to 
think that with thoir wodding-day everything is altered and swept 
away,—that their present, life is ended, and a new self ushered in 
that will remember no more, nor fel nor think any longer tho 
feelings or the thoughts of old. I tell you, Flora, it is not so. The 
man that you love to-day you will love after you are married 
to another, possibly all the more intensely becanse he is so hope 
lessly beyond your reach; the thoughts, the hopes, the Jongings 
that belong to Wattie Ellison to-day, will be bis on the morrow of 
your wedding, though a triple wedding-ring and thrice-told vows 
were to biad you to Jack Harley. If girls thought of this oftener, 
there would be fewer unhappy marriages in the world. Quarrel 
with your Wattie if you like, and dio an old maid—you will be 
ten thousand times happier so.than if you become that most 
wretched and miserable of God’s creatures, a loveless wife.’ 

‘The earnestness of her words impressed the girl with 8 sort of 
terror—Flora was trembling in every limb. * What ehall I do?” she 
cried, clasping her hands together despairingly. * Yousee, I have 
promised—how can I possibly get out of it now?” 

‘Did Captain Hartley say anything about calling here to-day?” 

*Yes, he was to come about half-past twelve this morning to 
see me. I don't knaw how to mect him, I am so miserable!" 

Juliet glanced at the clock. 

‘Very well, Flora, if you will do exactly as I tell you, and leave 

everything to me, I will se if I can get you out of this tronble.! 

“How good you are !* cried Mora, and she flung her arms round 
Julict’s neck, and, amid floods of tears, confessed many things to her 
about her foolish infatuation for Jack Martley’s handsome face, 
which had made her behave so badly to Wattie—and how she 
loved Wattie with ber whole heart and soul, but was afraid he was 
too angry and disgusted with her heartless firting ever to forgive 
her or to care for her again. 

You are a very pote silly girl,’ said Juliet to her; © but 
Tam determined that you shall not be a wicked oneas well. Now 
you must do exactly as Go and put on your bonnet, 
and tell aa to call . You are to go straight to Mrs, 

ll her you to lunch with her, and you cam 
talk about that new dress I pro- 

r you this afternoon in the 

sul sit quietly there till E 

not to come away from 





you tell me, Jullet anewered the girl 


0 to pass that when Captain Hartley was ushered half 
later into the cool flower-scented drawing-room in Groe- 
treet, he found sitting there, not his pretty grey-eyed, fir 
= but her handsome sister-in-law, calm and self 
Peet tal tw, ‘but inwardly awaiting the interview 
ition. 
yr, to say the truth, Jack Hartley had been all the morning 
a and. uncomfortable frame of mind, and had 
Cid since 9 very early hour reflecting with some dismay and 
craze headache on his last night's after-dinner escapade, 
that he bad been drunk overnight would perhaps be 
overstating the fact—but he certainly had taken more 
© than was usual to him, and, as he grimly reflocted, it 
had been beastly sweet stuff, and had flown to his head in an unac- 
‘countable manner. 

He certainly admired and even liked Flora Travers very much 
indeed. He had sat noxt her at dinner, and bad wandered about 
blsdlag rove-beds in the darkened garden with hor afterwards. 

The night air iad been soft and talmy, the night odours had been 
rect and soul-entrancing ; there had been no listeners saye the 
Reta ee with folded wings among the 
h and no lookers-on save the silvar stars and one jewel. 
eyed frog upon the gravel path, staring at them with all his might 
and main, 


Given all these fortuitous circumstances, and a young man and 

A maiden wandering about alone together in a shadowy garden, 
and given that the young man_is of a sentimental and impression= 
sturn of mind, and has taken mther more than is good for 

, and that the maiden is fair to look upon; that her slight, 
figure gleams out with graceful distinctness in the 

‘darkness, that her eyes shinc upon him in the starlight with o 
‘goflness which no gus-burners have ever imparted to them before; 
‘this, and you can have but one inevitable result—love- 

Tt may be only a little sham manufacture—a pretty make- 

on both sides ; or it may be that, carried away by a temporary 

‘the love assumes a more serious aspect, and is made in 
‘real sober earnest ; but in some shape or other you may be very sure 


will go on. 
w Tae ig at Vee so carsied away tnlo mak cil 
re Jove than he had any idea of. 
drove down to that Hurlingham dinner he had no 
tion of proposing to pretty Flora Travers than he bad 
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with his - So that when he 
Spice eente © nea 
her, but had also been accepted, he was, to say the | 
much disturbed. 


‘Not that he in any way objected to the little wid 
She was charming, a dear little girl, » prize any man might 
proud of; but our friend Jack was not exactly ih a position for 
marrying anything but an heiress with five thousand a year, 

His own income was small, and his debts were alarmingly 
large, and had a way of increasing weekly and yearly with a fearful 
steadiness and regularity; and Jack knew very well that Flora 
was no heiress, and that with no money of hers could that long 
list of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentleman, and no idea of 
mer keeping to his bargain entered for one moment into his 


As he pulled on his boots, and rang the bell for his shaving 
water, he cursed himself for a fool to have been carried away by a 
pair of groy eyes and a soft little white hand, and all the 
of a midsummer night, into doing so very mad a deed as he had 
been guilty of the evening before ; but, all the same, he sent for a 
button-hole flower, and took very particular pains with his dress 
and general appearance, and started off with eager punctuality 
for his interview with the girl who had promised to become his 
wife, 

‘Tealled to see Misa Travers,’ he said, when he liad shaken 
hands with Juliet. 

*Yes, T know, Captain Hartley,’ she answered ; ‘ but Flora has 
gone out to lunch.’ 

* Gone out |" he repeated, in astonishment. 

*Yes, I have sent her out ; and, if you will not mind, Captain 
Hartley, I want to have a little talk to you myself’ : 

‘Oh, certainly, Mre. Travers ;” but, man-like, as soon as he 
scented opposition, he began to make up his mind to stick to 
Flora with all his might, 

‘Do you know, Captain Hartley,’ began Juliet, rather ner- 
vouely, fdgeting with the trimmings of her dress as she spoke, * I 
= ae ‘this is rather a et ‘business altogether Mine 
al ra.” 
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do not meet her till next season, you will probably have quite 
over any little awkwardness by ea dns tol be areata 
me for baving spared you the misery of ® marriage on a very small 
eae Hi ifeaad began pacing up and down th Tt 
fart! up 16 TOoM. was: 
really a wonderful piece of luck to have things so comfortably 
taken out of his hands, and to have the way to an honourable 
retreat so comfortably opened to him. Of course the idea of 
with « penniless girl was madness—it couldn't be thought 
of; he ought to be too thankful to any one who saved him from the 
misery of a comfortles lodging, a badly dremed wife, posible 
babies, ill-cooked dinners, cheap cigars, and a maid-of-all-work. 
Even a passing thought of these things made bim shudder with 
horror and disgust. Mrs. Travers was quite right; he was not 
sufficiently in love with Flora to be able even to contemplate with 
equanimity such an utter revolution in his life for her sake; he 
had better by all means resign her at once, and be satisfied that he 
had done all an honourable man could be expected to do to fulfil 
the rash engagement he had go foolishly entered into; he had been 
perfectly ready to fulfil his part of the contract, and if she and 
her relations had cen fit to draw back, why, he ought to thank 
his stars for gotting off so easily, and be perfectly content. 

Porfectly content, of course. 

And yet there was a hankering at his heart for another sight of 
the grey eyes, and the small fair head, and the saucy red lips that 
somehow, now that they were to be taken away from him, seemed 
serena ‘more precious in his sight than they had ever appeared 
h 

+r opps I might: not aee her -again—just to wish her good- 

ther 





‘to have been seen struggling and fighting below her scaffold. 
ago had Wattie Ellison done with such idle fancies of u 


the clerk comes in with a cup of coffee and a piece 
on a tray, announcing it somewhat pompously as * your 
‘Mr. Ellison answers, ‘All right, put it down,’ and 
his roading and taking notes till the coffee gets stone- 
when be drinks it all off at a gulp, and munches the toast 
eyes still riveted upon the blue pages of the draft in his 


i 


enough time bas a rising young barrister, with a fast- 
, reputation for talent, for any such trivial occupation us 


the elerk looks in again, 


if! 


' 


vin 





bly soo her, 
a ach her, sir,’ said Adams dou 
think you would bereure to spéak Secure 
and none an of your begging-women.” 
“¢Very well, go and ask her her name! 

‘Presently daca carne back with Mrs. Travény# ched betwee 
a Very sed ink-stained Hager and ‘thumb, 

* Show her in at once,’ 

‘And Juliet enters, 

‘Tam very sorry to disturb you, Wattic,” says ‘Falta when she 
had sbaken hands with him, and had taken the chair he hastened 
to offer her, *T won't detaiti you one moment ; I only want to ask 
you skis will go down to Broadley next, eee 

«Why, is Mr. Travers ill ?* he asked 

*Not at all, that I know of but the old ‘man is always, as you 
know, glad to see you; and, besides, Flora will es Eke ape 

added Juliet, looking ‘down demurely at the threadbare sete 
helow her feet. 

*T don't see what that has to do with mo,’ answered Wattic, 
with stern disapprobation of Flora and her movements in his 
voice. 

“Don't you?” cried Julict, looking up at him suddenly in her 
impetuous way; ‘then I will toll you—T think it has 
todo with you. Iam a very old friend of yours, Wattie, so 1 am 
going to take the liberty of telling you that you are just throwing 
your happiness away; and I can tell you that, if you won't take 
tho trouble to put out your hand to take her, somebody olse will save 
you the trouble.’ 

«If Flora prefers somebody else ——’ began Wattie stiffly. 

*She doce nothing of the sort,’ broke in Juliet angrily; ae 
the proof is that she is going buck home to again ak 
as when she came to me; und T can tell you,’ she added, pie 
translation of the events that had happened which was thoronghly 
feminine, ‘ that if she had chosen she might have gone home en. 
gaged to Captain Harth that she is not ought to be a proof 
to you that, whateve! e¢ may have, her heart, at all 


*Do you mean yt Fae posed to her?” asked 
Wattie excite for tl never pleasing to any” 


se will probably do the sume 
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unless you look after her yourself. I have no patience with you, 
Wattie—letting a nice affectionate girl like Flora slip through 
your fingers, just because you don’t choose to take the trouble to 
speak to her.” 

©It is not that, I assure you, Mrs, Travers, began Wattie 
eagerly, and flushing a little as he spoke. ‘I never meant to 
force Flora’s affections—and I have fancied lately that she did 
not care for me except as an old friend. She has been cold in her 
manner to me, and has done several things which she knew I did 
not wish her to do, and which I had expressly asked her not to do. 
For instance, there was the day at Lord’s—could anything prove 
more plainly toa man that a girl did not care for him than that ?’ 

© Oh, what fools you men are |’ cried Juliet ; ‘ why, her coldness 
to you and disregard of your wishes was just what showed how 
much she was thinking of you; and as to the cricket-match, why, 
she went in a dark-blue bonnet which made her look almost plain, 
just because you are a Harrow man! 

So she did!’ exclaimed Wattie, remembering the fact for the 
first time. ‘I did not notice it then.’ 

‘Why, you were blind! A more marked encouragement could 
not have been given to. you. You men always seem to think a 
girl must throw herself into your arms before you can believe in 
her sincerity. Now, don't be a fool, my dear friend; go down to 
Broadley next Sunday, and see if I am right or not about her 
affection for you.’ 

Wattie Ellison promised somewhat shamefacedly that he would 
go down to Broadley, and Juliet shook hands with him and took 
her leave. 2 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to Mrs. Dalmaine’s. house, 
where Flora was waiting impatiently for her. 

© Well, Flora, I have settled it all for you,’ said Juliet, as the 
two drove off together. ‘Captain Hartley has behaved very well, 
and acknowledged the wisdom of all I said to him. I have con- 
vineed him that an engagement with you would be the height of 
folly, as there would never be money enough for you to marry upon, 
and your father would never hear of it; so it’s all at an end, and 
he has sent you a pretty message, and we are neither of us ever 
going to allude to the subject again; he is not at all angry with 
you, and thinks you are quite right—and I don’t think he is very 
broken-hearted ; so let. us never speak of it again.’ 

‘Oh, Juliet, how can I ever prove my gratitude to you?’ 

‘Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. I am sorry to put an 
end to your visit, my dear, but Iam going to send you home to- 
morrow. 


: “Not really ?—oh Juliot !* kee 

“Yes, really, Flora. Believe me, after what has passed, it would 
‘Te very awkward for you to meet Captain Hartley; Eaten Ihave 
promised him that you shall go—it is only right and fair to 
him. 

Flora shed a few tears behind her veil. *T have been very 
foolish and wrong, I know, Juliet dear,’ she sid; ‘but losing the 
rest of the seazon seems a dreadful punishment,” 

* Well, take your punishment: patiently,’ said Juliet ne Aes 
‘and then perhaps it will turn ont better than you expect; and be 
thankful, you foolish child, that you are not punished much more 
veyerely than by mieaing a few balls and fétes.’ 

But of that other interview with Wattie Ellison at the Temple, 
and of his proposed visit to Broadley on the following Sunday, 
Julict, like a true tactician, said not a single word, 

‘They were passing down Bond Street, and atopped for a moment 
at one of the large jowellers’ shops. 

«You needn't get out, Flora; I am only just going to ask if my 
bracelet is mended,’ mid Julict, as she got out of the 

She went into the shop. A gentleman stood with his back to 
her, leaning over the counter. It was her husband, 

A shopman was holding up before him a very handsome 
diamond locket, for which he was apparently bargaining, whilet 
several others of the same kind lay spread out in their velvet cases 
on the counter. 

*I don’t think I can do better than have that one,’ mid Cis. 

“Certainly, wir; it is quite the handsomest thing of the kind 
we have had for some time, and I am sure would give satisfaction. 
Where shall I send it for you, sir?’ 

0 Victoria Villas, Notting Hilly 
‘oice, dictating the address to the man, 
who wrote it down. 

*T will call again,’ said Juliet, turning to the door, to the man 
who had come forward to her. ‘I find I have forgotten something. 
I will call to-morrow.” 

And she got herself out of the shop and into her carriage with 
the sort: of bruised, giddy sensation one has after one has had # 
severe fall or a severe blow, 

‘ Was the bracelet done ?* said Flora. * Why, bow white you 
look, Juliet! 

‘Home!’ said Juliet to the footman, who was waiting for 
orders, and spoke not anoth word all the rest of the drive, 


‘(To be continued.) 
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that he was doing well, and that an extra fiver would not break 
him, gave her no clue as to how matters stood with him. He 


meant it as. pleasant surprise on the anniversary of their nine-~ 
teenth wedding day, which wus Jemima's eighteenth birthday, 

that he would gladden the hearts women 
whom he loved with such affection as he had to give, ruled 
despotically and admitted to no share in his confidence, by telling 
them that henceforth they were not: plain city tradespeople as they 
had been, but real swells—a sight moro real than half of those who 
bad never been anything else. On that fatal morning—for it was 
PS parmiesimr Dae as Rac Pe Saar 
of triumph—he fastened round the lean and puckered throat of his 
wife, who had never worn anything but the cheap gold chain which 
had been his ‘ engaged’ present, a necklace of diamonds that must 
have cost some eight or ten thousand pounds; and to Jemima, 
who had indulged in no more magnificence than was comprised in 
a few strings of glass or stained wooden beads, one of pearls, scarcely 
Jess superb, He produced his papers entitling him to bear the 
name of de Paumelle added to their homely patronymic; and he 
showed them, emblazoned on a sheet of vellum, a coat-of-arms 
found for the occasion, And then he told them that they must 
leave Clapton that day week, and go down to Grantley Bourne, 
where he hod bought « stunning estate, and built no end of a 
mansion, all furnished and ready for thom to go into; and where 
they would foot it with the best in the county. 

‘He told them of the families about, and expatiated on the 
people at Machells; on the future arrangements between whom 
and himself, accustomed as he was to foresee chances in business, 
he had speculated not a little. He had already got to know them 
slightly, and he knew enough to make that futur: with them 
a matter of some anxicty ; but, the intimacy which came afterwards 
wns consequent on the arrival of the Indies, which also he bad 
foreseen. He told them of their carriages and horses, their garden 
and their glass, and made it all rose-coloured ‘and paradisiacal 
enough; and he meant it kindly, and to play the part of Provie 
dence nobly; but he crushed them all the same, and they never 
recovered from the shock. 


the new. It was too g 
and dwindled as if un 
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barrenness, methodical to mechanism ; and. ro 
they had to arrange themselves as carefully ss so mi: a 
puzzle, auited them exactly. It was not pede ca 
larger table would have been. 

‘They were may over he ey creloane extol ie 
atriking results in effect at small outlay of 
inartistio fingers with designs already made and fot ceareg ake 
‘be arranged and finished off. It was work especially congenial to 
both; and they were almost ns content as if they had been at 
Clapton, Their whole energies were devoted to settling their 
patterns ; and for the moment their forty bedrooms and seres of 
glass, their carriages and horses and dinners and dresses, their 
supercilious men-servants who frightened ther, and their fine 
Indies for mnids who kept them at a distance and tyrannised over 
them, the cont-of-arms which had been fonnd for them and was 
emblazoned everywhere, and the de Paumelle to which they could 
not get accustomed, and which made them feel as if in perpetual 
masquernde—all ccased to weigh on their minds, and they were 
once more Mrs. Brown and her danghter Jemmy, whose largest 
exercise of intellect went to the question of whether a rose should 
be put this side up or that—whose highest flight of happiness was 
in the completion of the bag or the cushion in hand—and whose 
widest stretch of extravagance was to use sille for the ground when 
cloth would have done as well. 

“La, Jemmy, that will look splendid!” said Mre, Brown with a 
amile of matiefxction at her daughter's taste, na she patted down 
the square of black silk with the flowers laid on it for trial, 

© think it will ‘be pretty,’ said Jemima with an artist's 
modesty, depreeating undue laudation. ‘I hope that my lady 
will like it.” 

‘She's sure to, said Mrs. Brown, ‘She's a good creature, 
though she is my lady, and knows nice work as well as anybody.’ > 

“La, ma, doesn't it soem strange, when we come to think of it, 
that you and me should be so thick with a real lady!’ said 
Jemima opening her eyes. ‘If you'll believe me, it sometimes 
seems like a dream all through, and that we chall wake up and find: 
ourselves back at Clapton j 

*So it does, Jemmy,’ « 
“there'll be no waking: 
in for it now, and 


few 
money. He knows too much for that; 
L seems we are, here we shall be 5 
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“But if he asks you? and your pa wishes (t2" put: in her 
mother earnestly. 

*Ohy mal naver 1? wna all the carer Chet Ese PREMISE POE 
could give. 

* It will have to be, my dear,’ said Mrs. Brown with increased 
carmestness. *T know that your pa wishes it, and my lady too, and 
of course the Captain’s own self, I don't-wonder at his loving you, 
my dear; any man would; but you'll never be as happy as with 

poor old ma; never; to don't you think ity for all that it will 
‘be grand,’ wiping her eyes furtively. 

* And is it really coming, ma?’ asked Jemima, shrinking a 
little closer to her mother and hanging her head over her wark, 

*Yes, dear, if I can see straight ahead,’ answered Mre Brown. 
“Captain Muchell intends to ask your pa for the honour of your 
hand ; and then he'll epeak to you yourself. And he’s a fine man, 

dear.” 

*Too fine for me by half) said Jemima, but not with dis- 
pleasure, rather with timidity and a kind of awestruck sdmiration. 
*1’m only up to his elbow, ma; and ho looks at me in such a way 
sometimes that I daren’t open my lips before him, and feel as if T 
couldn't say bo to a goose when he's there.’ 

©You must say bo to that goose, however!” said Mrs. Brown; 
‘else there will be a row, and go Itell you. Your pa has made up 
his mind, and so has my lady, and so has the Captain; and now 
it anly you, my deat, as has to make up yours; and that'll have 
to be done, if it breaks my heart—as it will!’ she added ina lower 
‘breath, falling suddenly into piteous weeping. 

Whereupon Jommy wept too for sympathy, and said she could 
not, and she would not; but all the while felt that if she were 
asked she must; and that there would be as much chance of Ker 
saying no as of a Tomb turning against a wolf and getting the’ best 
of the day. 

While they were kissing and comforting each other, they 
heard the ball-bell sound, and the noise of doors opening and 
shutting; and in due course he gentleman-in-waiting announced 
Tady Machell cand Captain Machell in a stentorian voice, as he 
flung back the sg hee noisily and introduced my lady and 


room to welcome her guests; while Jeraima stole 
behind backsshyly, and did 
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kind, and to which they yield more readily than to gentler 
‘i of suing. Tt was all to which he could bring himaolf; for 
id was not a hypoerite, though he was peste 
woman for whom he felt, more repugnance than niles Tassels 
she had money and his family had not, Now however he felt that 
he must in decency utilise the opportunity made for him by his 
mother, 80 ho sat down by the table near to Jemima, and leaning 
forward looked into the pale, frightened, freckled face that wax 
bending over a paper full of what seemed to his masculine irrever- 
ence a masa of rags, and thought for a full minute what he should 
say. Making love was an art that had neither been diffieult ta 
him to learn nor hard to practise; but to~day not a trace of the 
‘old lessons remained in his memory; and had he been a schoolboy 
of seventeen, in the presence of his first queenly adorata of thirty, 
he could not have been more at a loss how to begin, or how to go 
on after he had begun. 

What could he ay? Those small light hazel oyos, badly out 
and expressive of nothing so much as fear and suspicion, wayering 
Deneath ill-defined eyebrows faintly shaded at the beginning and 
then wandering off to a few sentinel hairs set at intervals along 
the bony ridge; that pinched and meagre nose, with its narrow 
nostrils and tendency to redden; those thin flat lips, and weak, 
scanty, colourless hair; that undeveloped figure where there was 
not one graceful line, one beauty to charm the artistic sense— 
how could he get up even the appearance of enthusinsm, of ten 
derness, of poetic idealisation for such an unlovely creature, he 
thought with mingled reluctance and self-reproach; and yet—it 
had to be done, and he must feign what he did not feel. 

As for Jemima herself, she could not have defined her state of 
mind, if she had been paid for it, as she told her mother afterwards. 
She was fluttered and flattered, frightened and excited all in 
one. She felt more than she saw, and was conscious rather than 
perceived ; but surely it was not for nothing that Captain Machell 
leaned over the table like that, and looked into her face as if he 
liked to look there, thought the poor bewildered little soul to 
whom had not been granted the gift of discernment. 


gue expoctati that had beon disquieting her, 
fell with a Se ae and mockery betwoen 
them. m a" 
*Work,’ said Jemima, 5 
* Yes, L soe; but of what kind?’ be asked again, 
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It is called cretonne,’ she answered. 

* How is it done?” Y 

© You cut out the flowers, and stitch them around with silk. 
And it comes very pretty when it’s done,’ she said, a little abashed 
at her unusual flow of words. 

«Some other things too might come pretty when they were 
done,’ said Wilfrid heroically. 

«Yes, they do,’ she replied simply ; ‘tatting and crewel-work 
does.’ 

With dificulty be suppressed a groan; but he took refuge in 
handling the cuttings which he took for rags ; pretending to arrange 
them in artistic order, but failing signally to make any intelligible 
pattern out of them. 

© If you please, you'll ravel the edges,’ said Jemima. 

She had watched him for some time in dumb agony, and at last 
could bear it no longer. Proud of, if oppressed by, his supposed 
admiration for her, and terrified of him personally as she was, the 
good condition of her snippets was of supreme consequence to her; 
and when she saw him pull the roses out of shape, and damage the 
tails of the birds of Paradise and the wings of the butterflies, her 
soul sank within her ; but her very despair gave her courage ; and 
she remonstrated, quaking at her own boldness though true to the 
faith within her. 

«I am afraid I am not very fit for your soft ways,’ said Wilfrid, 
laying down the flowers. 

* Gentlemen never can handle ladies’ things,’ said Jemima ; and 
again Wilfrid suppressed a groan. 

It was terribly uphill work, and the point never seemed to be 
brought nearer, 

* But you would be patient ? You would not scold me if I were 
clumsy and awkward, would you?’ he asked, trying to throw a 
meaning into his voice. 

“It hurts me to sce good material spoilt,’ said Jemima ; ‘but I 
was never a great hand at scolding, she added with simplicity, as a 
consoling assurance that he was to take to heart. 

«1am sure you are everything that is good,’ said Wilfrid. 

She hung her head. This was coming a little nearer—was more 
on a level with her understanding, than those indirect phrases which 
might mean anything or nothing, and of which she was not keen 
or subtle enough to make anything. 

*I don’t know about that,’ she stammered. 

“Perhaps I shall find out for myself some day,’ he returned. 

She made no reply; but nervously hitched her chair nearer to 
the table, and fingered her silks awkwardly. 
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“Do you think you will ever let me? Mie 
sinking. 


ram, his heart 

* La, Captain Machell, how ever can T tell?” 
after a im, tenting acing ou of ea and overpower 
*Ma knows me best. Ask ma what I’m like? 

‘Tan see for myself; you are good and true and gentle,’ he 


Meare were in her eyes—tears of pure terror. Was this the be- 
ginning of the end? What a pity it was that be admired her so 
much! what a dreadful thing that he should be eo much in love 
with her! She knew perfectly well that, as she had said to her 
mother, she never could ¢ cotton to him "—she would never be any= 
thing but, os now, mortally afraid of him; yet the idea of refusing 
‘him, should he offer to marry her, was az far from her mind ag 
that a slave should reject the favour of a king, should he deign to 
show it. 

*I doubt you think ovor well of me,’ she suid in a low yoice 
after a time. 

“Yea? doT?" he answered. 

* *Pm only a plain little body,’ she continued; ‘and it would 
be o pity if ——’ She stopped. 

“Tf what?" he asked. 

“If you thought more of me than T deserve,’ said Jemima. 

«Could 1?’ 

She opened ber eyes in frank astonishment. 

* Why, of course you could, she said; * I ain’ta saint!” 

Wilfrid was silent, At that moment Muriel’s image rose 
vividly before him. He seemed almost to hear her low sweet 
voice; to ee her fair blush-rose face; to be conscious of that 
mingled tenderness and dignity, that girlish grace and womanly 
strength, which made up her charm. When the vision passed, and 
he saw this plain, awkward, sclf-abased little girl by his side, this 
humble offypring of mediocrity and the commonplace—born to be 
the wife of some honest 'Arry, confidential clerk at two hundred a 
year, and destined for the future Lady Machell, and mother of the 
proudest family in the county—his resolution failed him, and his 
courage sank. 

«Not now,’ he said to himself; *T will wait for the evening.’ 

Surprised at his silence, she stole a look at him timidly, He 

hand; but she could see the thick 


about them that went “poor soft heart. Had she 
him? and was he grieving? She had not meant to do it; she had 
only meant to behonstand ott atm tink he too god for Fae 
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rob cant iter (aha ald partly as if on the edge of a snare, and 
partly was cvorpowored by a certain awestruck shame that one so 
much her superior should lower himself to her small stature—that: 
one whe was to her as a sovereign to a slave, should make believe to 
‘be her equal. On the whole though it gratified her if it frightoned 
her, She was so suro now that Captain Machell was desperately 
in love with her! For all her narrowness and ingrained sus- 
picion, the idea of being courted for her money had not crossed 
her mind; perhaps hocause in the midst of her perplexity and 
distros, her abject fear and submission, such sentiment as she had 
togive had been given Lo Wilfrid; and women do not distrust the 
man whom they love. Pride in; her conquest ran side by aide 
with terror of hor conqueror; but she would rather have the con- 
queror than the conquest. 

Soon after this Lady Machell and Mrs. Brown came back to 
the ill-nssorted pair by the table; and this first faint casny ot 
making love where none existed, this first awkward rehearsal of 
the pitiful drama to come, was brought to an end, much to the 
relief of all concerned, 

My lady was the only one who was satisfied. For though she 
dared not question her son, neither was she told anything by his 
heavy and forbidding face; yet Jemima’s was expressive enough, 
and, by what in her secret heart she characterised as underbred 
confusion, convinced her that something had been said, and that 
the game was advanced by so much, 

The only thing that Wilfrid said to show how matters were 
with him was, when, looking straight before him as they were 
driving home, he suddenly exclaimed : 

“Mother, do not ask me to g there again until that evening 
comes. I cannot face it again.’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear,’ his mother answered kindly. * You 
know that: your wishes are always sacred to me,’ 

After this nothing more was said, and they drave home in um- 
broken silence on both sides; and partly for satisfaction at the 
position of affaires with Wilfrid, and partly because she loved him, 
and could not believe him guilty c of the class immorality of loving 
unwisely, Arthur's delinquency in walking with the Smiths— 
eoguging Muricl for bis own part, and allowing Hilda to be taken 
by Derwent—escaped rebuke, and the harmony of the houschold 
received no check anywhere. 
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thusiastically, ‘I feel when with her aa if in the preeence of some 
‘thing beyond humanity. Sho is like a revelation when I see her, 
like a poem. She seems to transform the whole world, and toe 
rae areas peat: 

Muriel looked at her brother. There was no jealousy in her 
face, only an expression of faint fear—of sympathy whieh congra- 
tulaled ess than it deeded. 

© Ah, but, Derwent, they will never consent!’ she said, 
her first doubt. «They want money so much, and Tady ookan 
has a will of iron, as we all know, kind and good as she is in some 
things.’ 

‘J will get money,’ said Derwent. ‘Iwill get both money and 
fame, and make myself worthy of her. Of her, no—no man could 
be that; but at least of her birth, and acceptable to her 

“You are worthy of any woman in the world, dear,’ said 
tenderly. ‘It is not for yourself, it is only the money whore the 
Aidiculty will he ; and perhaps our being simple Smiths, and holding 
no special position,’ she added. with her, fine, perorpHicuof/ the 
truth of things, 

* Both money and position are to be won, my little sister, be 
answered ; ‘and, flinging up his head, ‘T will win both.’ 

«You will, if anyone can; but these things do not come in a 
day ; and will she woit for you ? It sccms 0 ungracious in me to 
put all these difficulties first,’ she said with a sudden burst of 
contrition, which however did not affect her judgment; ‘but. T 
cannot feel sure, Derwent, boy, that this love of yours will be 
amooth; there seem to be so many obstacles, and I am so afraid of 
your suffering !* 

‘Amor vincit omnia; and what has been can be again, and 
shall be, he answered. ‘But you are quite right, my Mentoria, 
to put the seamy side outermost,’ he added, smiling with the look 
of one who can afford to smile at danger. ‘It only shows more 
distinctly what I have to do, and what I will do.’ 

“You will do all that you determine on; I am sure of that!” 
cried Muriel, her own enthusiasm catching fire by hie; ‘and when 
you have made your name and gota large fortune, how proud and. 
a will be to recognise you! She will not slight 
you then!’ 

«And how proud and hay py t shall be to lay sll—all at her 
feet ! cried Derwent. ¢ he crown of the world it would 
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han before—you, my mother, everyone! She makes mo foel 
great, as if [ could not-do what was mean or 
for her, even if I had no self-respect and no : 
Bees cys teenies ns ‘There is no poverty in a 
like this; andno cause for anyone, not even for you, my littlesister, 
who have always been so dear to me, to be jealous. You fpel that, 
do you not?” 

_ *¥es, I could not be jealous of what gave you happiness,’ ead 

checking a sigh. 

“At was but natural that she should feel just « shade of pain at 
this intensity of love given to another by the brother who hitherto 
had been everything to her, and sho everything to him. But 
eal atau not, selfish on the one hand, nor 

coward on the other; and perhaps the secret knowledge 

she had another Derwent in Arthur helped her to bear this 

outpour with resignation, and to accept ss natural the fact that 

Derwent had dispossessed her from the highest place, which had 
hitherto been hers, to set Arthur's sister there in her stead. 

«But I am sorry that Lady Machell was 30 cold aud odd to-day,’ 
continued Derwent; ‘it makes everything so much more difficult. 
T intend to dance with Hilda at the de Paumelle ball at any 
cost; but. I wish that she had not been ¢o evidently annoyed! I 
am afmid the poor little darling will suffer for it at home. And 
EE Alen rasp eraneiae Farner 


_ $She bas not a very good temper all the samo,’ persisted 
Derwent. * Wilfrid is notoriously cranky, and so T funey is she, 
much as I like and admire her. Sir Gilbert, Arthur, and my 
Tittle angel are all amiable—but Lady Machell and Wilfrid!” He 
raised his shoulders and bis eyebrows, and the pantomime was 
sufficiently expressive. 

_ ‘Yes, these three are very amiable,’ said Muriel, with a sudden 


you 
_ §No,’ Derwent answered with friendly indifference, * He was 
always & good fellow; a thousand times pleasanter than Wilfrid !? 
_* Yes, be was,’ eho said; but Derwent was not in the least in- 
structed by her radiant face and blither manner, He was so far 
from suspecting the truth, that no mere glimpse like this could 
give him its real outline. Besides, he would have been yery angry 
and hurt and jealous bad he known that Muriel was in love with 
‘That, he himself should love Hilda more than Muriel 
and befitting ; but that his sister should dispossess bim 





“If my father had been SO ee ee eee 
day could have happened,’ said Derwent suddenly ; after ed 
silence going back to the beginning of things. TT felt at 
moment that Lady Machell took advantage of my pee 
aad without a father to stand by me, It was ungenerous, 
wns 50.7 
*She did not mean anything personal to you, Tam sure, re- 
turned Muriel. ‘She was horribly cross, indeed rude, but it was 
rather to keep Hilda ont of danger than to be unkind to you.” 
“Tt is too late now!* said Derwent with a glow of te 
‘T love her and she loves me—I am eure that she does! Did you 
sce her sweet face, Muriel, when I wished her good-bye? Tt was 
like an angel’s—like a seraph’s—with that exquisite touch of 
sorrow on it which is the most divine thing in the whol 
world. A beautiful woman with those mournful eyes—that | = 
ebanting little ead smile which Hilda has 

#0 lovely, so touching! Tt would take the heart out of ped] 
enemy, if indeed she could have an enemy! She is an = 
and more than an angel! Those lovely eyes! It was almost m 

than I could bear to see them when she looked into my face 

shook hands with her. Muriel! how I love her! Tt pees 
absolutely pain—as if I should suffocate under it!” 

* Poor Derwent!’ said Muriel softly. 

«No, not poor at all—nor to be pitiod, dear! Rich, divinely 
ich, he cried in a tone of exaltation; ‘rich in the greatest 
troasures of life—Love and Honour !” 


Ho said this just as thoy passed through the lodge gates of 
Owlett, and Muriel, slipping her hand into his, answered warmly: 
“Yes, you are rich, Derwent—we all are! Our beantifal 
house, what a aici i she Tons miele pea 
*Ealway 


oN he life for a young mas, and T feel 
it at times bittor Even with all that T have to leave, I chould 
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ike to leaye—not for ever of course ; nor for long; but for a time, 
‘and until I had done something.” 

*Y¥es, Iean understand that in you,’ sho’ said. ‘Boys are #0 
different from girls. You want to roam about the world, and we 
like to stop at home, It is only natural, and will have to be some 


When my father comes home to take care of you and my 
mother, certainly! I should not like to go and leave you alone, 
joutwo, But my mother has always said that I should go into 
the world, and so bas uncla Louis, when my father comes back. 
And that looks as if they expected him before very long, for Tam 
twenty-one now; and even that is old to begin life!” 

It would be dreadful for mamma and me, to be alone without 
you or papa,’ said Muriel. ‘But ifit is for your good I think 
you onght to go when you yourself feel that you ought.” 

§ How like you, Muriel!” her brother said affectionately. ‘You 
arc so good—the most unselfish girl breathing !” 

*Am 1?’ she smiled. * If you love me, that is all I care for. 

* All?” said Derwent, thinking of his mother. 

‘Well! Ido not wish to be disliked by anyone, said Muriel, 
laughing and blushing, but speaking with less directness and more 
evasively than was her wont. 

And yet, had she been asked, she could scarcely have been 
able to say why she blushed and felt embarrassed, and did not 
answer Derwent more directly and to the point, because mentally 
she included Arthur Machell among those whom she wished always 
to like her. = 

‘The Tower pony carriage stood at the door ns they went up, 
and told them that the Misses Forbes, one or both, were paying 
their trimestral visit to Mrs. Smith. For Miss Dinah, who 
was as remarkable for her method and the queer regularity with 
which she mapped out her life ax for other things, made her 
rounds in the neighbourhood with unfailing punctuality; and 
wave for absolute impossibility, through weather or affairs, called 
om efich person so many times a month or a quarter, and exactly 
stsuch and such intervale, To-day was her Owlett day; which 
the children had forgotten, else they would not have gone out. 
‘They knew that their mother preferred them to be with her when 
she received visitors, and, loving her as they did, her wish was 
‘their law and her dosire ruled their liking. 

*My pair of cherries on one stalk! two roses on one stem!" 
tied Dinah, as the brother and sister came into the room bright 
and smiling, the very perfection of happy English youth, well 
dressed, well mannered, both so handsome and the one so fearless, 
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ag gocditornes sot bolk ane 
than with some others that Icould name. Eh, 
P° with a sly wink to, Muriel—tind she, been’'w/aaam it 
have been a nudge. ve! of 

*I do not quite understand you, Miss Forbes,’ eaid Muriel 
with that certain soft dignity which was one of her greatest 
charms. But neither her soft dignity, nor Mrs. Smith's statuesque 
coldness, nor yet Derwent’s more fiery pride and openly expressed 

ever had the smallest effect on Miss Dinah Forbes. 
What she wanted to say she said; and if it were in her mind to 
rally people, a8 she called it, she rallied them, and did not trouble 
herself about the offoct which she might or might not produce, 

‘Ab! that is all very well, Miss Slyboots—all very well in- 
deed !° she answered ; * but Iam too old « stager to be put off with 
chaff, or caught by it—and have had too much to do in looking 
after Baby hore, to be easily hoodwinked, Don't understand me, 
indeed | "—sho shouted out her usual roulade of laughter ; * that 
do as well ax [understand myself!—only you think it pretty be 
hayed not to say #0. And perhaps you are right. ge 
should not be too knowing,’ 

* You are fond of riddles, Miss Forbes, I sea) aikdDerneaente 
castically, 

‘Yes, so I am,’ she answered, choosing to take him terallys 
‘Do you know any good ones?” 

*None but what you yourself have put,’ he answered ide 
nantly. 

‘What riddles did I set? I don’t remembers Baby! have 
you been giving conundrums to Mr. Derwent Smith?’ she called 
out in her strong voice. 

‘No, indeed 1” said Miss Aurora with girlish guiety. 1 want 
to hear somencw ones for myself, Haye you any, Mr. Smith? ‘Ob, 
do toll them to me, I adore riddles!” 

‘The young thing was far too simple to rend between the) ines 
when hierogl; going on—too transparent herself to sus+ 

nderplay in nen ‘That was the impression! which she 
shook her curls and held her fan before < 
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sorth *good money’ had they been paid for at the 
Sheed beater a pe oe ae) 

the time and trouble that it takes? Yea! It is avery: 

of the mind—makes people bright and quick; and 

| gure some of the papers which give them expect you to be as’ 
asa professor. Oh yes, quite worth!’ was 


, 
- You For my own part, I have always held it an unprofitable 
Tabour. But tastes differ,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
* That they do!’ sid Miss Dineh laughing noisily. ¢ You like 
that agety litte néedlework, which would ¢end mo crazy in @ 
and T like my farm for occupation, and pationce, and 
fone riddles for amusernent. And, upon my soul, I think that T 
ave the best of it!” 
_ *It is wise to be content, said Mrs. Smith coldly, revolted by 
'# vigorous expletive. 
~ §Afier all, the most important riddles are those of character,’ 
inah with a philosophising air. 
so, returned Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, character is the most important. as well as the most ine 
teresting riddle of all,’ repeated Miss Forbes, fixing her small eyes 
on her hostess with that keen look of hers which never faltered 

innocence or anger, defiance or imponetrability, and which 
seemed as if it could pierce every outer husk whatsoever, and look 
right down to the soul within, 

‘Mrs. Smith did not answer, She had aseented once; that was 
enough for a woman of her reticence and Poucity of words, 

“For rnyself, I like studying character,’ continued Miss Dinah, 
*Llike to make out what is real and what is artificial in a 

‘what is natural and what put on for a 

£Yes?’ said Mrx Smith; ber favourite method of reply. 
“And you think that as a rule you are successful?” 

‘Her thin lips lifted thomeelyes into the faintest trace of a sneer, 
‘and her nostrils manifestly dilated. 

‘Generally,’ suid Miss Dinah emphatically. ‘IT have a kind of 

for all sorts of affectation, and know to a bair what is 
amine EX cos We Lars Se 8 Dopo 

‘ou are fortunate—rather, well endowed und gifted,’ Mrs. 

Pa; replied, her upper lip again slightly lifted. «That is a dis- 
ioe of ua can boast of making.” 

sho repeated with emphasis; and then there was a 

mare her assertion with more unmistakeable distinctness. 

a few moments she went on with the subject in a dif 

ferent tone ;—that odd mouthing manner of a person ne on 
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abstract matters—philosophy for instance, or metaphysics, ot the 
elemental roots of morality not as yet lowering into personal vir- 
tues or civic law, 

‘There is another riddle connected with character, she said ; 
‘the posible reformation of an evil doer, and the right or wrong 
of recognising and receiving back into society a penitent criminal. 
A difficult matter that !—a very difficult matter indeed I” 

Mra. Smith went on filling her shuttle. 

‘Tt is always a problem,’ she said! 

‘And how much you may forgive—what crimes are compara- 
tively venial, and what can never be overlooked.” 

*It is a delicate distinction, certainly,’ was the lady's reply. 

“But one that T have set myzelf to make—that I have made, 
in fact; a Gordian knot that [ have eut—a problem that I have 
solved,’ said Miss Dinah grandiloquently. She liked a good 
rolling sentence, and in other circumstances would have made an 
orator, As it was, she spoke at the school feasts and farmers” 
meetings; ond she epoke more to the purpose than any man in the 
place. And she knew that she did. 

“Yes?’ repeated Mrs, Smith, searching at her side for some- 
thing belonging to her work-box, 

I have taken for an outdoor servant a returned convict !* 
shonted Miss Dinah. * There! what do you think of that? A re- 
turned convict! Baby and I—two lone women—and a convieted 
criminal for our odd man about the place, Rash or wise ? right 
or wrong? Which do you say 1 now?” 


ries thief,’ said Miss meee *he wns cought in the act 
—red-handed, as the old books say, and sent to work out his ten 
years on the readmnill. 
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“Mrs. Smith raised her calm eyes, and looked her visitor full in 
the face. 


“Why not?” she asked steadily. 
‘Miss Dinah laughed ; and while she laughed a faint flicker, not 
#0 strong as to be called a spasm, passed over Mra. Smith’s face. 
*Why not? Because you ain't chatterboxes like the mass of 
mankind. The people who can keep their own counsel can keep 
other folks’ secrets; and we all know how close Mrs. Smith of 
aa that no one bas found the way yet to make her 
She began with eulogy and she ended with condemnation. 
The closonces of Mrs. Smith, if admirable as a personal trait, was 
‘not helpfal to the social lifo of Grantley Bourne; and Miss Dinah 
Forbes, with her love of strong interests and energetic action, born 
of the coarse vigour that characterised her, resented the fact that 
‘ene of the fow houses in the neighbourhood should be given up to 
a family which added nothing to the tepid little excitements of 
the plaice, und was mainly notuble for giving no cause for 
*Would you have everyone's affairs proclaimed on the house- 
top, Miss Forbes?’ asked Derwent, who saw that his mother was 
bored, and so came forward to relieve her; also he never failed an 
opportunity for a brush with Miss Dinah on his own account. That 
eoarse vigour of hers was as unacceptable to him as to his mother, 
and he held it to bea kind of public duty to put it down at all 
hazard. 
*Well, young man, so far as my own affairs are concerned, you 
would be weleome to have them cried in the market-placo, if it 
“would give you any pleasure, returned Miss Dinuh with a loud 
Tnugh. ‘They, say that every family has a skeleton in its cupboard 
somewhere; but I'd give you leave to rummage all mine from now 
toDoomsday. I think you'd be troubled to find even a stray bone,” 
laughing again. ‘ It isn't everyone who can say as much for them~ 
selves; but, thank God, wo Forbes’s have never been much troubled 
with these uncomfortable gentry.’ 

*People need not have skeletons, as you call I suppose dis 
graceful family secrets, and yet may not wish to have their names 
and affairs in everyone's mouth,’ suid Derwent haughtily, ‘Love 
of retirement is not fear of detection,’ he added, with the air of one 
‘who has made an epigram and is pleased with his work. 

£ Neatly said, young man,’ shouted Miss Dinah. ‘Quite a copy= 
book heading, I swear!” 

*And even you have your secrets,’ continued Derwent, as if 
pursuing a victory. ‘Witness this man whom, pardon we, you 
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hhave 80 unwisely taken into your service. ‘You confess yourselé 
that you do not want the truth of things known here.” 
‘Why, you young monkey, is his disgrace | nine Peis Mie 
Forbes. ‘Because he has committed a crime, and I want to help 
him to become an honest man again, and oan only do #0 by con~ 
cealing his history, am I to be twitted with a secret that would go 
against me to tell? What rubbish you talk! £ should have 
‘thought all your logic and mathematics would have taught you 
better ressoning than that!" 
«My reasoning fs perfectly sound and logical,’ returned Derwent, 
“You tell us something asa secret in one breath, and then you 
boast that you havo nothing to conceal in the next, Thevery fact 
bore ou have been rash enough, and I will add a bad citizen enough, 
into your service a returned convict, is in a sense & skeleton ; 
tnd you fe to be 40, else you would not be so anxious to keep 


“You talk like a baby as you are, said Miss Dinah eons 
temptuously, ‘Bad citizen, forsooth! And so a poor fellow is to 
starve, ia he? and be forced to go back to a lifeof crime because he 
has once committed a sin which he has repented of and been punished 
for? If that is where your good citizenship lands you, T am sorry 
for you! I prefer my bad.’ 

* Which docs not surprise me,’ returned Derwent quite as con- 
temptuously, but in a different way—the difference between a 
polished steel blade and a knotty oaken bludgeon. ‘No person who 
employs a returned convict can possibly understand the ethics of 
good citizenship. The two things are incompatible” 

“Bah! cried Miss Forbes. ‘I like-common sense and 
old-fashioned Christian charity better than a hoy’s 
notions. Who pardoned the penitent thief, I should like to know ? 
And what Our Muster did I think- that we may imitate, however 
humbly and st « distance we are foreed to be. As for your ethics 
and fine words, I hold them just for what they are; and thateis 
bosh!” 

* Abuso is not argumont, Miss Forbes,’ said Derwent coldly. 

d xense,) she retorted. *And you are very 
‘Smith You always were asa little fellow 


what is mmtrue,’ abe said 
contrast with bis superly, 
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Cuarter XII. 
‘novow sur teex! 


‘Tat was Miss Dinah Forbes's description of hereelf. 

*Rough but true, she used to say with her horse Iaugh and” 
masculine air; but, as Mrs. Smith thought and Lady Machell 
said, “why rough?’ ‘To be true was all very well, but truth doos 
‘not necessarily bring with it a voice like a boatewain's and a atride 
Tike » geemntiory, the abandonment of every distinctive sign and 
quality of feminine gentlehood, and the adoption of a style of 
which the ultimate outcome was to make a good woman into a 
‘bad copy of a man, one of a pure species into a hybrid. 

‘That was Miss Dinah Forbes'’s weakness. Affecting to despise 
‘mien as mere selfish animals, physically strong and morally weak, 
she yet offered them that sincerest flattery of imitation; and, 
while vaunting the superiority of women, got rid of all that was 
purely feminine about her as so much impedimenta in the noble 
strife between right and wrong—so much evidence of weakness 
and inferiority. 

‘Nevertheless, she was « fine-natured woman, if she had the 
weakness of wishing to transact her life like a man; and with all 
her roughness of exterior, all her affectation of rude power and trans- 
Tated manhood, she did a good day's work in her generation, and 
was one of the most useful members of the Grantley Bourne society. 

She went about among the poor, whom she helped to help 
themselves rather than pauperised by gratuitous charities—save 
‘with the old and feeble and overburdened ; and to these she gave, 
she did not lend—she was a crutch for perpetuity, not only a 
temporary bridge thrown over a bad bit of road. She advocated 
education so far as reading, writing, and arithmetic went, and for 
boys and girls alike ; but she insisted more on plain needlework 
and some knowledge of domestic duties for the latter, and she 
‘counted more than the three familior Re for the former vanity and 
yexation. She did not want her maids to be fine ladies, she used 
to say, nor her groom an edueated gentleman; she wanted good 
honest workers who knew their duty and were not above their 
station. Within this limit then she upheld the schoolk; saw 
that the treats und tea-cakes were well managed and sufficient ; 
and made the mothers of the Jacks and Jills who played truant, or 
were kept at homo to mind the baby, smart for the fecbleness of 
their authority or the selfishness of their ordering. 

She lectured the farmers on their bad management in field and. 
fallow, and tried to induce them to adopt new Vights concerning, 





yard; and did her best to instil into, them correct 
Lap aa eR TEL eae ois) with 
of cleanliness in ies, 
ee In a word, she pe d and preached and soli 
piles and was the best abused and most infh 
place. 

One day when she was driving in her pony carriage 
hor usual rounds, to call here on the 
Farmer Pike, she came upon a wan, haggard, 
man standing, by the wayside, his hollow eyes fized 
road as if thinking. He was not. bad-looking pkg 
had he « pleasant countenance. His look was of the kind called 
furtive, one that never met his fellows frankly 5 ‘but. the face was 
not brutal; and as for that sidelong glance, it might be ingrained 
dishonesty and shiftiness, but it might also be timidity and ner= 
yousness; and Miss Forbes, for all her peeudo-mazculinity, was 
woman enough to give a fellow-creature the benefit of the doubt 
when she could make one. And she gave this man the benefit, of 
the doubt now, 

Sho stopped her pony. : 

‘I don't know you, and yet your face ia not quite strange 
to me,’ she said in her loud, full-bodied voice, * Where do you 
come from ?” 

* Deane, my lady,' said the man. Deane was a village about ten 
miles off, of which the brother of the Tower ladies was the rector, 
‘And bee pardon, my lady, be continued, ‘but I know yours and 
the other lady’s. You are Miss Forbes, sister of our rector.’ 

“Who are you, then ?* she asked. ” 

«Bob Rusliton, my lady,’ he said meekly. 

‘Bob Bushton—Bob Rushton!” she repeated; ‘what do 1 


an He 
fi i 


«T have my leave,” he said. 

‘When did you some ¢ out?” 

* Last, wock, my lady, he answered, nervously plucking at Ws 
shabby cap. 
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_ ®And I hope you have come back a reformed character,’ said 
‘Miss Dinah severely, in the tone of voice which meant that she was 
sure he had not, bub that he had better look to it if she werb'to 
hold of him. 
‘The man’s pale face flushed. 
-*T bope so, my lady,’ he answered; ‘the chaplain he gave me 
a certificate to my 0, and that I had learnt to love the Lord.’ 
eet 4) oe anid Miss Forbes abruptly. *We have 
‘one lady here, and she's Lady Machel. I am plain Miss 
and ma‘am when you speak to me.’ 
He touched his short-cropped head. 
Beg pardon, my lady—leastways ma'am,’ he said humbly. 
And as for your loving the Lord, I hope you will learn to 
Ne Ee eli ede atlas alse 


- Sreinricty—osten! he repeated, 

And what are you going to do now that you area free man 
again?’ she asked. ‘Let me eee, what were you ? a wheelwright, 
wasn't it? Aro you going back to your old trade ?” 

‘The poor fellow looked down on the road, and up to the sky; 
but earth and heaven were both silent. He shifted his feet, and 
twisted his cap in his hands; then the tears came into his eyes, a 
little too readily for sincerity—or elso for self-respect. Miss 
Forbes chose to believe the latter. 

“*'That’s just what I don't know, ma‘am,” he answered sadly; ‘for 
oy hapt ab reas I went to the old place, and tried 

old master, Giles Turner—you remember Giles Turner, my 
Ay would have me back, but he wouldn't; and I don’t know 
where to look for work.’ 

€Well, you must have something to do; you can't starve,’ said 
Miss Forbes energetically. 

_ The man looked meek, as if the contingency were not quite 
impossible nor inadmissible ; but he went on with his story. 

*You sec, my missis, ma'am, she has gob a tidy lot of washing 
to do at the old place? he said ; ‘enongh as will keep her and the 
Jittlest child, eleven year old, come Martinmas; but I don't want to 
live om her, and she didn’t, sccm very fain of my going back to her 
anyway. And though I was sorry to leave my home when I had 
got it again, T couldn't stay along with heryand nothing ta do for 


 *You certainly cannot live on your wife's work,’ said Miss 
with something like a snort. *You must yet something 

for yourself, mind that.’ 
~*But T can’t tell whore to get a day's work anywheres, ma amnt 
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~ he retumed. * You see, my lady, trouble sends a man down on his 
luck ever so far ; and once n guol-bird, always a gaol-bird, as they 
said to me at Giles Turner's, when I asked them for an odd job 
nows and thens.’ 

‘There! you see what wrong-doing endain!’ cried Miss Dinah 
with something of a triumphant air, *Tbere is your good, decent, 
hard-working wife keeping herself and her children respectably, 
and you, who ought to be the breadwinner of the house—you who 
are the man,’ contemptuously, ‘have been the one to bring them 
into trouble, Oh, you area pretty lot, you men |” 

“Yes, ma'am,’ said Bob Rushton, with an air of apology for 
being one of the inferior sex, 

“Well, I cannot stay and talk with you any longer,’ eaid Miss 
Forbes sharply, as if it had been the man’s fault that she had re- 
mained so long. *Come up to Tower this evening, and I will see 
what I can do for you. And here—here is a shilling for you to 
get come food with now. I care say you want it; you look as if 
you had not had a good meal for a month, Such wicked folly aa 
it has all been ; flinging away your good name end happiness like 
thie!” 

‘Thank you, my lady,’ said the ticket-of-leave man humbly. 

He who would might fling hard words at Bob Rushton now, 
With his own self-respect had gone his claim on the respect of 
others, and under the name of contrition nnd religious humility 
the prison chaplain had broken down his manhood still more 
thoroughly—from shame thrusting him straight into abjectness. 

‘Well, come up this evening to Tower,’ repeated Miss Dinsh 
ag she drove away ; and Bob Rushton said: §Thank you, yee, I will, 
my lady,’ and wondered what the goodness of the Lord was going 
to give him. 

It gave him what we know—the place of ont-of-door odd man 
and general helper, and go eet the poor fellow onco more on his 
legs, and gave him a chance which he had no right to expect. 

But Miss Dinah Forbes had not Mrs. Smith's power of reticence. 
Though she was good and kind and generous, she liked that 
people should call her so; and, so far from objecting to her left 
hand knowing what: } it had done, wished to have the world 
at large for her audience 


under solemn promises of 
‘Anew all about him, 


foolish, and t 
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fst oii his ets But as people do nob 
sy things to ono’s face, preferring rather to kiss one’s 
hand openly and stab one in the back secretly, she did not hear 
WM iricstr tartinc can canst eae 
-bappy ignorance that almost every one of her trusted 
had broken faith with her, ax she bad broken i with Bob 
and that for one who commended there were two who 


Another of her characteristics was her fondness for talking to 
the working classes, hecause desirous to know their thoughts and 
‘the actualities of their lives, Her passion altogether was for 
realism; and she discarded social and iutellectual idealities, aa 
‘she diseatded ribbons and bibbons and finery of all eorts. Here 
then was a new field for her to plough :—Bob Rushton's 
‘of prison life; the rules and regulations under which be lived ; the 
work that he did and the food that he ate; what he thought and 
‘what ho said ; and his fellow-prisoners—what they were like. Itwas 

on which she never tired of questioning him, and one on 
eae ete Coys Yad worn of, he wis nirectOLSe 
swering. For by making every other petson’s crime positively 
black he fancied that he made his own comparatively white. It 
int theory in moral shading, and the key of colour to be applied 
te action, which most people with dark spots in their own history 
cherish; and one which specially suited Rushton, He was too 
sincere to deny his crime altogether, and fall back on the old pre- 
tence of mistaken identity or false swearing; and he was not 
#rong enough to justify himself by any plea of necessity through 
tow wages, and the rights of man to equality in goods; he simply 
‘tried to throw it into low relief by the superior prominence which 
he gave to the sins of his follow-convicts ; and so far he was a hypo- 
erite and a sham, 

He told her all manner of graphic stories. There was the 
banker who had made away with everybody's money and ruined 
thousands by his mad speculations, and all that he might drive a 
four-in-hand, said Bob Rushton with contempt—that four-in-hand, 
which was only a symbol, being to him the aim and end of the 
“whole matter. ‘Then there was a murderer, in for life, a furious 
‘wretch who had killed his wife in o drunken fit, and who was the 
plague of the prison and the terror of the officials—always break- 
ees pone snd wi every punishment coming 

‘back a greater brute than before. Of him Bob spoke with some- 
‘was not contempt—with unfeigned dread and horror— 
‘but all the same made the most of, and the sanity of 
ho bronght him in guilty of manslaughter only, and ih 





longer. To which view of the case Miss Forbes heartily assented 5 
and clenched her remarks with a sermon on the sin ef blood~ 


guiltiness, so vigorous in the picture of the hereafter which she 
drew that Bob's blood ran cold for the droad lost eollagioraees 
Tolls of lead came into the same terrible category. 

He spoke too of a nice young fellow, a lawyer's clerk, who hind 
betted on the Derby—‘ plunged, he sales sy i ae 
thie little bit of genteel slang added to his voe: 

‘borrowed without leave from his employers to meet hix Tatiltiee 
on that Black Monday when they have to be faced somehow. He 
was as nice a young fellow as ever stepped, said Bob with effu- 
sion—a fine genteel Ind who hnd bands like a Indy, and who 
grew a couple of inches after he came in. But there he wag 
safe cnough for the next five years, and then where would he find 
himself? 

«Ab, where indeed!’ echoed Miss Dinah forcibly; thee 
fool |" 

At another time be told her of that apocryphal barinat wll 
floats about the lower strata of society—now driving a cab, now 
keeping a gin shop, and now to be found, by hearsay, working at 
the crank and the wheel in prison—not the ‘unhappy nobleman,’ 
who is a concretion, but that abstract baronet whose daughter 
used to be in the Clerkenwell Ponitentiary, 

At another again, he told her of a real gentleman, se 
merchant, who had gambled on the Stock and then 
forged his partner's name to get him out of the mess, He, like 
the lawyer's young clork, waz also as fine a fellow as ever stepped, 
according to Bob; and the effusion with which he had spoken of 
the younger man redoubled when he came to the older. He 
worked in Bob's gang, when his health would let him; but he was 
often ailing and in the infirmary, and the two had struck’ up oné 
of those mysterious prison friendships which defy tho authorities 
to check or prevent. te 

*Lenstways not © friendship quite, said Bob apologeticallye 
‘We were pals there, but I knew the difference between ue, and £6 
did he, We were more like 7 and man, and would have beew 

thieves for whom Bob bad a 
@ others as 





under her pere 
real gentlemen as ought to haveknown better; 
ceigieene ata sereccreter 


Bob was marked on the prison books * imperfectly educated ;* 
eee aer tino yehalans 

_ *Dwowrongs do not make one right, Bob,’ said Miss Dinah 
PesPigtioxmly 49d; e000 unetocdted men know that murder and 
theft are crimes. You don’t want to be able to read to know that 
ee many pounds of lead are your master's and not yours, and that 
you have no right to take them; and that if you do, and are 
Saaght, you will be punished, and justly 0." 

Miss Forbes never lost an opportunity for ‘giving a dig,’ as 
she called it, at Bob. She was his salvation in essentials, but she 
liked to have him, and indced all her protégé, well in hand. ‘She 
did not approve of people who had done wrong forgetting their sins 

» She would help them, butat the same time she would 
kcep them humble; and she would make their repentance bitter, 
ifin the end effective. Nevertheless, she was true if rough; and 
(eh alba geen Seperate Sree 

. But there was no doubt about it—her manner was hard 


as worth so much actual money. They did not 
their natural beauty as for’ their artificinl com- 
and they were yery wroth when, one fine 


‘As robbery from the premises was not a usnal occurrence at 
ley Bourne, there was naturally a loud outcry and a violent 
j and though some gipsies had been seen prowling 

Ie dba place-—theis cnoezapconnt being ia the lane yest Owlett 
Be craicd coat of neal ibtinyaorersetred tos 
free, that the burden of the sin might be laid on Miss Dinah’s 
doubtful penitent, ‘There was not a shadow of proof that he had 
stolen those silver Hamburghs; and not the remotest reason why 

hie should, Hoe was well fed, 0 that he did not need them for 
sare nec sian foo the lacy ong canon 





‘the place, and the demand for revolvers and 
shutters and bells, mastiffa and life-preservers, the 
tradesmen at the county town. SN i AS Uae 
of burglars hereabouts to justify this formidable array of 
for self-defence; but folks who live in a very quiot, very regular 
country place, easily take alarm at anything unusual; and the 
robbery of a hen-rooxt is to them as grave a matter as, to others: 
accustomed bo wild corners, is the murder of a tax-gatherer, or the 
carrying off by bandits of a Sindico—with his ears sent as the first: 
re AREER et ncaa orange 
on be not forthcoming. > 
‘There were a few however who did not join in this ily 
and those few were among the most noteworthy. The Is 
did not. Sir Gilbert and Wilfrid, judicial-minded as became 
the present chairman of Quarter Sessions and the future High 
Sheriff of the county, wanted evidence before condemning even a 
ticket-of-leave man of an unproved crime; and Arthur supple- 
mented this judicial reserve by the more purely human sent 
if oddly worded, that the poor devil was hardly treated and 
given fair play, ner) ey | 
Mr. Oliphant quoted texts which were more to the purpose of 
the pulpit than the police, and impossible to work in a commn | 
composed of shaky members, if they would have done well 
in a society of sainte. Mra. Smith eaid very little, according” 
her wont, but that little went to the belief that a man need not 
necessarily be bad all through because he had once, in a moment 
of weakness, committed even a crime; and Muriel pleaded elo- 
quently for trust in human nature, dear child; as if human nature 
and high morality were synonyme, while evil was only an advemti- — 
tious circumstance that crept in through undefended places and 
spoilt the original architecture, z 
But Derwent was implacable. It was an insult; he eaid, to all 
the honest workmen of the place to have this convicted felon, this 
rogue and vagabond, associated with them; and, whether he had 
committed this present theft or not, society at Grantley Bourne, 
nting , owed it to itself to cast him out! from 
its midst, because of his*past iniquity. He was very hard in his 
smi tecgi ons bel ka ee 
people wl it with him said that he was’ : e 
and took absurdly lofty views, They wished the man to be got 
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une it was inconvenient and 
when you come to requiring such a very hi "weeded, 
and to showing such an almost fanatical pbertpantestlas bas then they, 
parted company, and thought Mr. Derwent Smith decidedly going 
too far. Still it is an awkward thing to do to tell a lad that he 
‘ought to overlook the fact of felony—shake hands with a returned 
convict—let bygones of crime be bygones, and no word of re= 
proach to follow ; and that—as he put it in his narrow and there~ 
fore unjust way—it really did not much matter whether a man 
had been a criminal or not. Given that state of mind which it 
pleases silly people to call repentance, he may be reinstated in the 
food graces of the world ns if nothing had happened. 
| He would have noue of this pottering with the eternal laws of 
right or wrong, he said with his archangelic air; and his mother 
and he had on this subjoct the only discussion which had over 
im any way approached to a serious disagreement—she inclining 
and generosity, he strict for condemnation and repulsion. 
But the neighbourhood reckoned without its host, if it thought 
Miss Dinah Forbes was to be moved by any representations 
that it could make. Being convinced, and justly so, that Bob 
had no more to do with the theft of the silver Ham- 
burghs than she horself, sho did not choose to sacrifice him to 
popular clamour, and stood by her black sheep gallantly. No re- 
= stirred her; nor did any amount of hints that she 
be socially blackballed if she did not yield to the wishes of 
the community. She was true if rough; and while she prodded 
Bobdaily with the sharp prongs of inveetive and reminders of those 
unlucky rolls of lead, she defended him against her foes from with= 
outand made his cause her own. Andas there isa large latent fund 
‘of justice in the English character, and the pendulum of public 
Opinion which has swung too far one way is sure to go tmck the 
‘beat the other, she knew that she had only to bide 
ber time to be honoured where now she was condemned, and her 
constancy vaunted as a virtue in place of her obstinney decried 
avice. That theory of action and reaction, excess and compen= 
was s favourite one with her; and so far she was right, 
if the beat goes too far, and you die of a broken heart before 
pendulum swings back? The theory will not have much com= 
ping effect on your soul then. r 
‘This retention by Miss Forbes of her convict handy-man, and 
certainty of the neighbourhood that he had stolen the Con- 
fowls, and that they would all find themselves some night 
with their throats cut, had an extraordinary effect; it 
Mrs. Smith to Tower out of her prescribed time for realllag 
“YoU, EExit, xo, cxsvi, 





cumin ere er Este 
si oi pegeeer ‘Tower a fit of apoplexy from astonish- 


After che had sat there little whilo—she was alono—she said, 
with more show of feeling than she was accustomed to display: 

I have been thinking a great deal about your protégé, Misa 
Forbes, Which prison did you eay be came from ?” 

* Broadmoor,’ said Miss Forbee. 

Mrs, Smith, troubled as she often was with a spasmodic kind of 
cough, put her handkerchief to her face, For a moment her breath 
failed her, and she could not speak. She conquered her annoying 
spasm however before long, and spoke again in the quiet way 
usual to her; bat perhaps with a little more emotion than she would 
have cared to show if she could have entirely controlled it. 

‘I think you have been so good to keep your man agninst all 
the opposition that has been raised so suddenly, she went on to 
say, Gxing her beautiful eyes on her hostess, perhaps a shade less 
steadily than usual; ‘but I think too, without departing from your 
principles, we might do something to lessen the discomfort of the 
position to you both.” 

‘No discomfort to me, Mrs, Smith,’ cried Miss Dinah lustily; 
‘it don’t affect me two straws what folks say of me. I know my 
own mind, and I do my duty go far as I knew it; and I let the 
world rave its loudest and hottest as long as it likes, Hard words 
break no bones; and so long as I haye a whole skin I don't mind 
‘about the rest,” 

quite right, and no one honours your independenes’ 
mon: than 1, said Mra, Smith; ¢ but the poor fellow himself might 
be better of under other cond Suppose we make a fund to 


ith + but ack ém thie 

rk pee wh a He 
wants keeping up to t bya trong hand; and T knew that 
if I let go my hold o f 


warmly. 
airig tt ‘the same light as Tao? 
U's pause, sinking back $5t0) 
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her usual indifferentism and statuesque stolidity. ‘Of course you 
are the best judge of your own actions. I only wished you to under- 
stand that I would be glad to help if you thought of sending 
your man away to some place where he was not known, and where 
his chances would be greater than here, where his story has so un- 
fortunately leaked out.’ 

«For the reasons I have stated I think not,’ answered Miss 
Dinah sturdily; and Mrs. Smith, making a slight bow, signified 
that the conversation was at an end. 

Soon after this she left ; and what she felt there was no one to 
see, nor what she did when she wasalone in her carriage, and recog- 
nised that her effort had failed. 

€Lord bless my soul, the woman has a heart, after all!’ was 
Miss Dinah’s commentary when she had gone. ‘Well, there are 
wonders still to be met with!—that mummy proving herself a 
living woman! After this I shall believe anything of anybody, 
and despair of none!’ 

Still waters run deep,’ gurgled Miss Aurora girlishly. 

“So they do, Baby ; clever little thing that you are!’ answered 
Miss Dinah admiringly; ‘but for my own part I like more plain 
and straightforward characters—people that one can read without 
trouble, and that one has not to spend half one’s life in making 
guesses at!” 

“Ab! but everyone is not so straightforward as you, Diny,’ said 
Baby. 

‘And Miss Dinah, giving her a kiss, answered : 

©You are a treasure; and if I can make you happy, and keep 
you well, I care for nothing else. Has your wreath come, dear, for 
to-morrow? How pretty you will look in it, and how proud I shall 
be of my little sister!’ 

Yes, this masculine, loud-voiced lady of Tower was undeniably 
rough, but as undeniably true ; a warm friend, but in spite of her 
rude words, which seemed to express such heat and bitterness, only 
a tepid enemy, and to be softened at the worst moments by an 
appeal to the human side of her. Neither Mrs. Smith nor Derwent 
understood her now; perhaps in the future they would, should oc- 
casion occur when the realities of a character are of more avail than 
ite graces. 

(To be continued.) 


ud 


Four Breat Theatrical Successes. 


Or all the snocesses within the reach of art, none are 80 

40 intoxicating, so real as those gained by the great actor. The 
man who writes a famous book, the artist who eee 
picture, gathers his fame by hearsay—he has few 

being an eye-witness of the effect rodued Tee eer 
personal praise of some few friends, the laudation of a dozen news- 
papers, qualified by strictures that mingle a considerable element 
of the bitter with the sweet, these are the most substantial 
offerings his amour propre ean expect. With the actor it is 
otherwise. All who come beneath the spell of his art, must come 
face to face with him; his eyes ond cnra proclaim to him his 
triumphs; he beholds handrads, perhaps thousands, hanging breath= 
Jess upon his lips, swayed hither and thither, laughing or weeping, 
diverted or awe-struck, as he wills to vary the intonation of his 
voice or regulate the muscles of his countenance, 

Herein lies the extraordinary fascination which the stage 
exercises over all imaginative temperaments, which lures silly boys 
and girls from more prosaic and substantial callings, which causes ‘ite 
less gifted professors to cling to it amidst misery and 
Tn no other calling are the prizes so few, the blanks so numerous. 
The most fortunate have to undergo toils, privations, heart- 
sickening dicappointments, before they rench the longed-for goal, 
that would appal the mos} persevering and energetic man of 
business; fume and success come slowly, aud ouly after long 
waiting and years of unappreciated study. A few,a very few, have 
leaped into fame in a single night, have entered the theatre 
nobodies and left it world-famous, But then the dark and bitter 

which have gone before that night! The heroic sorrows over 
which the enthralled spectators have just been weeping are a4 
moebing. to those that lie buried within the actor's heart, beneath 
pointing pyramid’ which their enthusinsm has just 


lish stage during three hundred years 
dark | picture of the littleness which pre- 
. One of those fortunate 
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On October 19, ITAL, the little theatre in Goodman's Fielde—in 
“which, in consequence of the new Heensing act, recently passed, 
ae ee 5 cg ply be pics aot by certain 
wubterfuges and evasions of the statute—put forth a bill announcing 
‘that on that evening there would be given ‘a concort of vocal and 
instrumental musicdivided into two parts.’ After this line followed 

‘an §N.B., which, like a ludy's P.S., contained the whole gistof the 
matter. It stated that * between the two parte of the concert will 

gratis an historical play called the “ Life and Death of 
King Richard the Third”? (lore follows a short synopsis of the 
incidents of the drama, which we need not transcribe), After which 
it informed all whom it might interest that the part of King 
Richard would be sustained by‘ gentleman who has never appeared 
‘upon any stage.’ The performance was to conclude with A Ballad 
Opera in one act called the * Virgin Unmasked.”' And tickets 
were to be obtained at the Fleece Inn, close by, where the beet: 
‘ox seats could be purchased at three shillings apiece. 

Playbills in that age were not always strictly veracious, but of 
courte nous avons changé tout ecla nowatlays. In the heuding 
the building was styled ‘the late theatre,’ and it informed its 
/patrons that, although they paid to hear the concert, the play was 
thrown in for nothing, and no money was taken at the doors. 
‘These things mnde up the trditionary conch-and-six which the 

drove through the Act of Parliament. Again, it was 
not tthe gentleman's first appearance’ upon any stage, as he had 
been performing previously at Ipswich. 
_ Although this theatre had been the scene of more than one 
“first appearance, and dire failure, the début of the present aspirant, 
who was not unknown in theatrical and literary circles, excited 
‘some curiosity, and the house was crowded. Among the spectators 
were two celebrated actors, Macklin and Smith. The scene ix 
‘thus described by Percy Fitzgerald in his “Life of Garrick :* 

Tt wos recollected long afterwards that when he came upon 
the scene and saw the crowded house he was disconcerted, and 
remained a few seconds without being able to go on. But he 
‘wom recovered. No wonder it surprised the audience. It was all 
‘so now, They found themselves in a frost dramatic world, and 
“wore at first mystified, and scarcely knew whether they were to 
sanction this daring violation of all the old sacred rules. What 
‘astonished them was the absence of the “ plain chaunt " or “ sing= 
gong,” the dead level declamation, now rising, now sinking, either 
dry, hoarse, and croaking, or ear-piereing. This was free and 
natural, The surprising novelty was remarked, that he wemed to 
identify himself with the part. They were amazed at his wowker- 





see ee pel angsiand eres One effect at last. overbore 
all hesitation, and the delighted audience found relief for their 
“eet nsec hota of plans Tt was when he flung 
the prayer-book after dismissing the mayor, that the 
aeclanog Este wea tw disocver thay tron gurus fe OA ESID 
‘From this time the success continned to grow with every scene, Ta 
‘the fourth act came a crisis: his yoice began to fail ; butan orange 
restored ite power and carried him on triumphantly to the end. 

The next morning he was the town talk; at the coffee-houses 
he was the all-absorbing theme, and the journals teemed with his 
praises, The * Daily Post’ said: ‘ Last night was performed gratie 
the tragedy of “ King Richard the Third” at the late theatre in 
Goodman's Fields, when the character of Richard was performed by 
a gentleman who never appeared before, and whose reception was 
the most. extraordinary and great that was ever known upon such 
an occasion.’ 

On the third or fourth nights Alexander Pope went to see 
him. ‘That young man never had his equal and will never have 
a rival,’ was his dictum; nevertheless expressing a fear that be 
would be ‘ spoiled by praise.’ Three times did the English Horace 
honour the performance with his 

On the first seven night, however, the receipts averaged only 
80/. But after this came the rush. On November 26 the house 
was cranimed, and hundreds had been turned away by five o'clock 
in the afternoon (the entertainment commenced at six). The 
Western theatres were now abandoned ; a stream of carriages nightly 
extended from 'femple Bar to Whitechapel; nobles, legislators, 
bishops struggled for s Pitt pronounced this new actor to 
be ‘the only one in England;’ and the ‘new actor’ supped with 
Murray, and dined with Halifax, Chesterfield, and Sondwich, His 
emolument had increased from one pound a night to half the 
profits, and Ent y Tannese on go ae 


r, almost os much os genius, helped 


dearth: of histrionio talent. Quin, 





destined to dispel the barbarizme and bigotry of a tasteless 
attached to the prejudices of custom. and 
devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation.” 
~ On June 10, 1776, scarcely thirty-five years Inter, warned by 
failing powers that his days of triumph must be brought to a close, 
the great actor, now rich in all Fortune's gifts, made his final bow 
to an adoring publio; there was not a dry eye within the walls of 
Drury Lane that night ; and as, slowly and reluctantly, ho pasocd 
behind the curtain, a mournful cry of ‘Farewell’ broke from 
hundreds of trembling lips like a mighty sob. : 
About six months previously a young lady from the provinces, 
who had been strongly recommended to the great manager, made 
her début upon the same boards, as Portia in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice.’ Her name was Sarah Siddons. But the hopes of her © 
admirers were sadly disappointed: she failed, distressingly failed, 
Sho wns a delicate, fragile-looking, beautiful young creature, but 
her dress was ugly and faded ; nervousness so mastered her that 
she tottered rather than walked npon the stage, her every move- 
‘ment was awkward, and her voice, naturally weak, dropped at the 
‘end of every sentence to an indistinct whisper. A few nighta 
afterwards, Garrick, who treated her as a protagte, desirous of 
giving her another chance, cast her for Lady Anne in Richard the 
‘Third.’ Bat nervousness again paralysed all her powers ; Garrick’s 
wonderfal eyes struck her with terror; in the love scone she forgot 
the direetion he had impressed upon her in the morning, to keep 
her baek to the audience, so that the expression of his features 
be clearly visible, and his terrible look of rebuke made 
‘her almost faint away. It was her last appearance with him. 
Could this be the stately and awful Sarah Siddons of our grmd- 
days? Seven years Inter, when the great actor was 
if in his grave, the provinces were ringing with this 
fame, and the managers of Drury Lane resolved she should 
‘challenge London verdict. With the remembrance of the 
vivid i 
powers, should look forward to the great ordeal upon which her 
‘whole future depended with the most intense anxiety rt 
the fortnight preceding she frotted herself almost into a nervous 
fever, and, as if this were not enough, she was presently attacked 
bya hoarseness that threatened the loss of voice, Fortunately, 
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passed away just in time, and when the awful night arrived never 
had her articulation been clearer, . 


The house was crammed from floor to ceiling; the excite 
ment was immense. She herself has left usa description of her 
sensations: ‘The awful consciousness that one is the solo 

of attention to that immense space lined as it were with 
human intellects from top to bottom and oll around, it may 
be imagined but can never bo described, and by me can never be 


=e play sclected was Southern’s tragedy of ‘Isabella, or the 
Fatal Marriage, and the part of the heroine was admirably 
adapted to display the powers of such a mistress of the passions of 
pity and terror. Not long was actress or audience left in doubt, 
‘The sweetness of her tones, her heartrending grief, her awful 
agony, spell-bound every spectator: men were dissolved in tears, 
women fainted or were carried out in hysterica; during the last 
act sobs and cries resounded through the house; and when the 
curtain fell it was amidst such a transport of applause as had 
scarcely ever been heard within those walls. *When I reached 
my own quiet fireside,’ she tells uz, ‘from that scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits, I was half dead, and my joy and thankfulness 
were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit of words 
or even tears.’ ¥ 
Of course the journals overflowed with prniso 5 but the criticin 
the ‘Post’ modified his raptures by stating that. at times *her 
passion was too brisk and fluttering and without sufficient pauses! 
Again we are tempted to ask if this can be the Indy who in after 
years never addressed her servants eave in the sepulchral notes of a 
tragedy queen? On the second night the success was still more 
the very lobbies were, crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest 4 ; Sheridan was weeping in his 
box, and tears were coursing down the durk cheek of Fox in the 
, after night: the furore increased. Ladies who 
the boxes hazarded their lives by 
into the pit; the newspapers 
makers advertised themselves 
1 which she lodged was daily 





Denia Y aniedcty/ da twa,o'clock!in (tha. aftercedhy aul each 
performance was over footmen would take up their stand at the 
eae ae paces fas Saeco oning nie 
This eagerness formed a striking contrast to the coldness of 
‘The house was full, but the 
a In vain did she exert herself and strain 
her every power; she could elicit no more animation from the 
spectators than though had been mummies. At length, 
having Jiri eee erepenimeborne ret ae 
cmmidst a silenee, which was presently broken by a man's 
-¥oice in the pit exclaiming, ‘ That’s nae sae bad !? 


“7 fea eatin le leap eae ee ae When the 
grout actress played ‘Jane Shore,’ ladies swooned and men sobbed 
aloud; in the ‘Gamester’ the pit used to curse and yell at the 
villain Stukely ; and timid persons, unable to endure the excite- 
errr lieved ontiin;the lobhies. and look. through thevaasall 
Panes of glass in the box doors, content to only watch the expres 
sion of her countenance, 

The Kembles bad been connected with the stage from the 
time of the Restoration. The grandfather of John and Sarah 
Played with Betterton, Charles II's favourite actor. The latter 

» 4% we have seen, her London career under Garrick, and 

it as Lady Randolph to Muaeready’s Glenalvon. Fanny 

‘is still living; thus only four generations separate us from 

actors of the seventeenth century. 
saye: ‘The enthusiasm she excited had 
about it. We can conceive nothing grander. She 
to our imagination the fables of mythology, of the 
roic and the deified mortals of elder time. She was not less 

‘a goddess or a prophetess inspired by the gods. Power was 

on her brow; passion radiated from her breast as from a 

_ She was tmgedy personified.’ Not until 1832 did she 
of the stage, It was in one of her greatest parte, Lady 





Dowever, the most extrorttinary.diramatio sueSAm on 
record was thatof a man who has recently passed nway, * Master” 
Betty, or ‘the Young Roscius? Like Garrick's, his career was 
another exceptional one, all light and no shadow. 

Henry West Botty, Irish by descent, wag born at Shrewsbury 
in 1791, His father was a man of independent means; his mother 


discovered his dramatic talents at a very early period 

them. When about eleven years old he was taken to the Belfast: 
theatre to see Mrs. Siddons play Elvira in Kotzebuo’s tragedy of 
* Pizarro. From that hour an all-absorbing passion for the stage 
seized upon him, 

His father took him to Atkins, the manager, who handed hire 
over to Hough, the prompter, and under that gentleman the stage= 
atruck boy received his firet lesson in the histrionie art. The 
teacher quickly discovered that his pupil would do him credit; he 
had w bright intelligent face, and a grace of manner and movement 
not only remarkable in one so young, but exceptional at any ages 
His docility wus grenter even than his talent; whatever he was 
directed to do he eould instantly accomplish, and was sure never 
to forgot; his feelings could take the impression of every passion 
and sentiment; whatever was properly prosented to hiv mind he 
could immediately grasp; and he seemed to seize bya kind of 

it ecient sentence, and the prominent 
beauties of every 1 able | 


It wos Dublin that bestowed the title of Rencius ofon David Gerri 
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nthe 1ulle that. people leavin the theatre during hia engage- 
ment would not Wi aleppad: uxt effec lovin lode From 


(seat aren dl peeling asses 
now bebeld by us, but can never be seen again till the Author of 
all things shall, when he thinks meet, condescend to endue another 
atripling in envbryo with a similar incredible combination of en- 
dowments for the gratification of contemporary admiration! 

Home, the author of ‘ Douglass,’ then seventy years of age, sat 

_ at the winge to see him play Young Norval. Mistaking the voci- 
ferous applause which greeted the end of the play fora call for 
the author, he stepped before the curtain and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments, thus sharing, or rather appropriating, the ovation 
intended for the actor, The next day, however, he was handsome 
enough in his compliments. ‘This is the first time, be said, *F 
ever saw the part of Douglass played; that is, according to my idea 
of the character as at the time I conceived and wrote it’ Whother 
ho really believed that this boy played the part better than did 
Spranger, Barry, and other great actors who had essayed it, or 
whether vanity coloured his judgment, it would be difficult 
to gay. 

At Glasgow, a critic who dared to find fanlt with the idol’s 

‘raised such a storm about his head that he was obliged 
to leave the city! 

Macready, the father of the great William, who loved to drive 
‘8 hard bargain, engaged him for Birmingham at 10/. a night, 
with benefit terms. When the boy arrived, however, Macready 
was seized with such doubts os to whether he would tickle the 
0S cin pele eee dill tte nro 

friends made no objection, provided his expenses 
Setaeall bok > ealnbgt Bat the worthy entrepreneur hit 
upon a plan by which he hoped to save his money and yet avail 
himself of the etar’s talents. He offered to share with him after 
sixty pounds a night! The offer was accepted. The success was 
7 and, instead of ten pounds a night, the cautions 

had to hand him over an average of fifty. 

‘It was at this time that the patentecs of Drury Lane offered 
‘him an appearance at tho National Thoatre—the terms half the 
receipts of his benefit. Macready, whose opinion of his talents 
‘was now altered, and who probably, like all hard drivers of bargains, 
Toved to see other people's purses wrung, advised him to refuso 
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ta reraaipae pounds anight. The advice was taken, and 
the negotiations were suspended ; upon which the Cotent Garden 
stepped in and offered the required sum. 

Pending hie opening in London, which was arr 
December of that year (1804), he visited other 
creating an ever-increasing mania wherever he went. At Liver, 

pool, crowds eager to secure places for the night would assemble 
round the box-office at an early hour in the morning, and when it 
was opened the crush was so fierce that gentlemen were bruised 
and half suffocated, had their tlothea torn to ribbons, their hats 
and even their shoes carried away. For his fourteen performances 
there he cleared, with benefit, 1,520/. 

But it was reserved for London to crown the madness. At 
one o'clock in the afternoon, on December I, 1804, a prodigious 
concourse filled Bow Street and the piazzas of Covent Garten 
‘Theatre ; towards evening the numbers and the pressure became 
so alarming, that it was thought necessary to send for a guard 
of soldiera to close the entrance and form bappce et 
proaches; but for this precaution, w terrible 
have occurred. A few minutes after the doors were pons 
house was crammed, Gentlemen, knowing every seat in the boxes 
was taken, yet forced their way through and sprang over into the 
pit to steal n march upon the pitites; others, less serupulons, 
took forcible possession of box seats previously engaged, and could 
not be dislodged ; every lobby and passage was jammed with 
people, content to pay any price if they could only peer at the 

Ie or ¢ fainting women, and even men, 
by scores t | out of the mass, and gentlemen wedged 
into suffocating corners were kept from ewooning only by their 

Drury Lane, with no very weak 
e overflow of its neighbour, © 


turning it to stone; a denth- 
not a whisper was heard ; 
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nd, although moved, was by no means flurried by this great 


Tnchbold, who was present it, complained that‘ his preaching= 

like tone" fatigued her ; ORR R EA that in the latter 
acts he exhibited great fire, spirit, and impassioned variety. ‘He 

is a clever little boy, she adds; ‘and had [ never seen boys act 
before, I might have thought him exquisite.’ The green-room, 
however, caught the infection from the audience, and hailed him 
& prodigy, a transcendent genius, second and greater Garrick! 
‘Nature bas endowed him with genius we shall vainly attempt, to 
find in any one of the actors of the present day,’ wrote onc of his 


That the boy was remarkably clever there can be as little 
doubt 43 that his talents were in no degree commensurate with the 
sensation he created. As it has been before said, his carriage and 
action were beautifully graceful, his aptitude keen, bia capacity 
for study and his memory prodigious; as an instance, he is said to 
‘have studied ‘Hamlet’ in less than four days. But although his 
voice was powerful and had a fine depth of tone, it waa heavy and 
monotonous ; his delivery was frequently too rapid for distinctness, 
and sometimes noixy to ranting; besides which, it was disfigured 
hy strong provincialisms and an absence of the letter A, the result 
of imperfect education. But, above all, he had no originality of 
conception. Hough, the Belfast prompter, taught him all, at least: 
all his early and most successful parts, In the books out of which 
he studied every inflection of the voice was marked, every move- 
ment of the arms, and even of the legs, He owed everything to 
his instructor, and he was not ungrateful; one of the first uses 
which he made of his good fortune being to settle an annuity upon 
him. 


His unprecedented success was partly the result of one of those 
mental epidemics which have at times infected the public mind in 
all ages and all countries, and partly of that loye for the abnormal 
which bas always been an English characteristic. 

_ ‘Any strange being there makes a man,’ says Caliban, and the 
satirical remark will seemingly never become obsolete. We may 
take some heart at our own theatrical shortcomings when we read 
that John Kemble, Mrs, Siddons, George Frederick Cooke, 
‘Mrs. Jordan, Bannister, and other bright lights—any one of whom 
would now make a star of the first magnitude—played to empty 
benches, while Master Betty was drawing the whole town; and 
‘that Charles Young, Charles Kemble, and all the great actors 
‘except the Kemble and his great sister, had to play second to this 
‘puny whipster.’ But, as a much worse epecimen of the taste of 
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‘onr grandfathers, Hvalitt tells us that after hissing John Philip in- 
Sir Giles Overreach, boxes, 1 td galery ond noe ot 


The Betty mania was Sow at Ste heights even the all-absorbing 
Bonoparte was half forgotten in this new theme. Titled ladies 
contended for the honour of having him seated behind them in 
their carriages; Opie painted him as Norval; Northcote in a 
Vandyke ete leaving Asta Shakespeare, thereby inti- 
mating that be had stolen thence the Promethean fire of the 
almighty genius, * Gentleman Smith, the original Charles Surfiee, 
now an old man, came all the way from Bury St. Edmunds to see 
him act, and after the performance presented him with a seal 
bearing Garrick’s likeness, * Mr, Garrick,’ said the veteran light: 
comedian, * bade me, during his last illness, keep this until T 
should meet with a player who acted from Nature and Feeling; 
such I haye found in you.’ When overwork brought upon him a 
short illness, bulletins were issued at intervals during the day, 
and were waited for as eagerly as thongh he bad been some great 
personage upon whom the fate of the kingdom depended. Charles 
James Fox read Zangn, in Young's tragody of the *Revenge/ to 
him, and William Pitt one evening made a motion of: 
in the Commons in order that he and the other members 
ace him act some particular part; while the University bebe? 
made him the mbjoct of a prizo medal, the thome being * 
noster Roseius egit?? 

Cumberland says: ‘How delicious to be caressed by 
and, what is better, by dukes’ daughters, flattered by wits, 
by aldermen, and stu p in the windows of print shops! What 
encouragement does this great enlightened nation hold ap to 
merit! I declars I saw with surprise a man who led about @ bear” 

pularity in the streot where this exquisite young” 
gentleman had his lodgings; the people ran to see him at the! 
window, and ‘left. Dear nd hear leader in solitude, T saw this 


vehicle that to my vulgar seemed to wear yy polished 
doors 4 ducal crown, — fo see if John Kemble were on the 
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pictures of his person of all degrees of likeness and. 
ens ere 
‘One represented him striding from roof to roof of the two great 
theatres, for he was now playing at both, as we shall shortly see, 

and Kemble and Sheridan beneath looking up 
Colossus, Another pictured him and Kemble wounted on the 
same horse, Kemble behind, and these words coming out of young 
Betty's mouth: * I don’t mean to affront you; but when two persons 

tide on « horse, one must ride behind!” 

‘His engagement at Covent, Garden was to play three nights 
weekly; co Drury Lane made an arrangement with him for the 
off nights, For tho first three performances ho recoived 50/. 5 
for the remainder (twenty-five), 1000., besides four benefits, each 
of which was, with presents, worth 1,0000. The gross receipts for 
the twenty-eight nights amounted to 17,2102 11s, the nightly 
average being 614/. 13s. 3d. The largest sum taken in one night, 
TG2L, was to ‘Douglass.’ On three occasions the takings exceeded 
‘700l. 


After making another tour of the provinces, he returned the 
following autumn to Drury Lane; but the spell was dissolved, the 
mania subsiding ; a clique of the more judicious playgoers organ= 
ised a determined opposition to popular folly. Tho average 
receipte fell to 341/. a night, or little more than half of those of a 
few months back; his benefit realised only 301/., being lower than 
those of Mrz. Jordan, Miss Duncan, Braham, and Bannister, all of 
which took place about the same time. More than once the 
Management appears to have purposely sot him in a Indicrous 
1 ah ral aetna de ap 

the two tallest and stoutest men in the company, and gave 
him Mrs. St. Leger, a woman of enormous proportions, for mother. 

His powers of attraction diminished nightly, and the days of 
bis, ‘at least in London, were over, They had been brief, 

profitable. 

et, although tho motropolis had had enough of *the young 
Roseius,' the provincials still flocked to sce him ns eagerly as ever, 
At fifteen, however, he entered himself as a student at Cambridge 
for the Church! But the spells of Thalia Melpamene 
80 easily broken, and upon the complotion of his education he ro~ 
turned once more to the arena of his boyish triumphs. Maturity 
had not ripened his talents. He continued to act with very indi 
ferent success until his final retirement, which took place at 
Southampton in 1824. 

Quite another kind of story of a great theatrical success is the 
fourth and last I purpose to narrate. As being purely the reenkt 
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of a splendid us unaided by cireumstances, ee 
Seas Haten 2 cuks esi eine before he 
‘in Goodman's Fields. Edmund Kean bad not one to 
give him the encouragement of a single hand. There waa not a 
misery known to his"profession that he had not experlenced. He 
had many a time been hungry and houseless; he bad walked long 
journeys, carrying his child upon bis ‘back, while his poor wife, 
almost again a mother, trudged wearily at his side; and, 
more bitter than all, his heart had been chafed and fretted 
years by the consciousness of genius unappreciated, wasted before 
‘the boors and boobies of small provincial towns. 

‘But his chance came at last. While playing at Teignmouth, 
in 1814, he was so fortunate as to attract the attention of Dr. 
Deny, who recommended him to Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, one of the 
committee of Drury Lane. Some little time afterwards Arnold, 
the manager, went down to Dorchester to see him act, and offered 
him an engagement for three years at eight, nine, and ten pounds 
per week. ‘Io the poor stroller who had never received more than 
two pounds a week in his life this was a grand fortune; and then 
the passionate hope of fume! 

Unfortunately, however, a little previous to this, he had made an 
arrangement to open with Elliston at the Wych Street Theatre. 
T have no space to go into the entanglements that followed ; 
suffice it to say, that thie, together with a certain timidity on the 
part of the directors of Drury Lane to give the poor unknown 
actor an appearmnce, kept him idle in London for nearly three 
months. His sufferings during that time must have far surpassed 
oll those that had gone before; the tortures of hope deferred 
verging almost into despair, were added to the griping pangs of 
poverty. How he contrived to exist during those terrible weeks 
was afterwards ag much a mystery to bimeelf as to others; Sf. was 
all the money he received from the theatre ; his only other resources 
were pawning and selling the few things he possessed, and such 
small credit as person could procure, A dinner was a 
luxury as far beyond reach as hock or champagne; dry bread 
was his staple aaticle of food. Fortunately, his landlady had con= 

profound belief that he was destined for great things, and 

did not press for her ren this last circumstance saved thom, other- 
wise the struggle could not have been sustained. 

the receipts: of Drury Lane had been 
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Eee eeepc oee se a 
‘The directors seut for him to the opening 
eg ee Bios, Say Mistery sean een ee 
would not give way. ‘Shylock or nothing’ was his 
ree ne ye they were compelled to 


consent. 

" eer absaaey 3 26, 1814, the playbills announced that Mr. Kean, 

a gentleman from the Theatre Royal, Exeter, would make his first 
as Shylock in Shakespeare’ play of the * Merchant of 

Venine! No * gug,’ no puffing paragraph heralded the appearance of 

this new star; no adventitious uid of any kind was employed to 

help him to success ; all was to depend upon himeclf—upon hisown 


ability. 

Until the morning of the eventful night no regular rehearsal 
‘was Youshsafed him ; the actors were civil but freeaing, and as they 
‘watched him from the wings he heard more than once the comfort- 
ing remark, ‘ He will be sure to fail.’ At the end of one of the 
scenes Raymond, the stage manager, pronounced that it would 
never do—it was an innovation the public would not tolerate. But 
the indomitable pluck of the little man was not to be subdued; 
he would have it his way and no other. That day he resolved to 
dine! By some means his wife contrived to procure him a steak 

pint of porter; to him it was o feast of Apicius. ‘My 
God!" he exclaimed, ‘if I succood I shall go mad!’ Tying up 
8 wig, « collar, and an old pair of black-silk stockings in a hand= 
kerchief, he thrust them into bis pocket, and at six o'clock sallied 
forth to the theatre. Tho night was bitterly cold, the mow lay 
two feet deep upon the ground; no weather could be more un- 
favourable. The house was very thin, but fortunately there were 
‘one or two good critics present. From his first entrance he arrested 
the attention of his audience, and his ‘Hath not a Jow eyes?’ 
given forth with terrible energy, brought down a splendid round 
of applause. But it was in thescene with Tubal that be produced 
hhis great effect, and drew forth burst after burst of approbation. The 
actors grew wondrous civil : Raymond offered him oranges; Arnold, 
the acting manager, who had been snubbing him for three months, 
brought him negus. ‘Tho culmination of his triumph, however, was 
for the trial scene ; his fiendish exultation when he found 
the law awarded his bond; his savage whetting of the knife ; 
prernnne annst in. enclia wb, Sr ain) 
pees ce ot Hood the sordid abjectness with which he 
;" the withering look of scorn with which ke received 
taunts of Gratiano, and which scarcely hid his crushed heart, 
| the Spectators to ungovernable enthusiasm, and peo 


‘Yor, Xxxil, mo, crxTi, 





Rome sioliyee beficcos As be was going to his dressing-room 
‘two actors, Pope and Powell, met him. ‘You have made a hit,” 
said the one. ‘You have saved the theatre, was the more cm- 
phatic dictum of the other. 

‘The anxiety of the wife at homemay be imagined. During the 
evening, two friends came out between the acts and zan round to 
the poor lodgings to tell her that all was going wonderfully; and 
when all was over, the actor tore off his clothes, rushed home eager, 
breathless, wild with the excitement of his wonderful success, 

you shall ride in your carriage yet! Charles, you shall go 
to Eton!” were hie grecting words, 

Richard, his next part, was a still greater triumph. 
use of eye, lip,and muscle had not been seen since Garrick. so 
writes Fanny Kemble, ‘that ever sow will forget the fascination 
of his dying eyes in Richard; when deprived of his sword, the 
wondrous power of his look seemed yet to avert the uplifted ann 
of Richmond’ ‘To tell how he was sought after by the great, how 
nobles crowded his dreasing-room, would be but to repeat the 
stories of Garrick and Master Betty over again. But evil associa- 
tion had corrupted him, and, unhappily, he enjoyed himself far 
more in the parlour, or even tap-room, of a public-house than in 
the drawing-room. As an instance, after dining with Byron, he 
left early to take the chair at a pugilistic supper ! 

At the end of seventy nights, the management had’ cleared 


17,0001. 

One of his benefits realised 1,150L; and the morning after- 
‘wards, a friend looking in found young Charles sitting on the floor 
playing with a pile of guineas, and bank-notes lying in little heaps 
on mantelpiece, table, sofa, everywhere. What a contrast! But not 
greater than the following. During his strolling days he had 
played at a tavern in Dumfries to one sixpenny spectator; a few 
years after he received at Edinburgh one hundred guineas a 4 

‘These aro pleasant contrasts ; of a far different nature are’ 
which follow. Grattan th 
original character he 
‘a speech! ‘The one I had 


the text. His look, his manner, his tone were tome quite syeatia 
y other Loe incomprehensible. He 
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magic. But what a behind-the-scenes picture does the following 
extract present: ‘From the front no trace of weakness could be 
discovered, but at the wings he was a mere helpless mass, bent up 
in a chair, only sustained by brandy-and-water. But when the 
call was made, he looked about him as one in a dream, swayed, 
struggled to his feet like a column in an earthquake, and in not 
more time than is required for the telling of it was before the 
audience as strong and as intellectually beautiful as of old, but 
happy only in the applause which gave him a little breathing- 
space and saved him from falling dead upon the stage.’ 

All was over; his fame had driven him mad, and so he abused 
his fortune, outraged society, and became the victim of excess and 
the remorse which followed. 

Last scene of all. On March 23, 1833, he appeared at Drury 
Lane as Othello to the Jago of his son Charles, now also, sorely 
against his father's will, become an actor. The house was crammed, 
the excitement prodigious. The great actor, now in the last stage 
of decay, struggled through the part until he came to the ‘ Fare- 
well ;’ but as his lips pronounced the terribly significant words, 
“Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ he fell upon his son’s shoulder, 
whispering, ‘I am dying; speak to them for me” Tho curtain 
fell—never to rise again upon Edmund Kean. 

The only successes which at all approach to these great four 
in our own days, were those of Gustavus Brooke and of Frederick 
Robson; and both, unbappily, had a somewhat similar ending. 
There were many points of resemblance between the latter and 
the elder Kean: the intoxication of greatness destroyed both; 
while in genius the wonderful burlesque actor approached nearest 
to the wonderful tragedian of any this generation has seen or is 
likely to see. 


aa 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS, — 


UY CHARLES READE, 


10. Che Filt. 


a YARN. 


Pant IL 


Yourn, a good constitution, good nursing, the right food and drink, 
and no modicine, saved the lite of Arthur Greaves, But gastric 
fover and jaundice are terrible foes to attack a man in concert; 
they left him as unlike the tanned and raddy seaman of our first 
scene, as the wrecked ship battered against the shore is to the same 
‘yossel when she breasted the waves under canvas, Hie hair was but 
half an inch long, his grizzly beard two inches; and his sunken 
checks as yellow as saffron. They told him he was out of 
and offered him a barber, to shave his chin; the seme that had 
shaved his head, a fortnight before. 

* No, said the convalescent ; ‘not such a fool,” 

He explained to his uncle, in private, ‘I have lost my Ellen 
for want of a beard. I won't lose another that way, if I ever have 


He turned his now benumbed heart: towards his profession ; and 
pined for blue water. His physician approved; and #0, 
still weakieh and yellowish, he ehipped, as passenger, in the * Pheobe,’ 
ound for Bombay and China; and went on board at Gravesend, 
She was registered nine hundred tons; and carried out a mixed 
cargo of hardware and Manchester goods, including flaming cottons 
got up only forthe East, where Englishmen admire them for their 
Oriental colour. . . . She was well manned at starting, snd ably 
commanded from first to last by Captain Curtis and six officers. 
The first mate, Mr. Lewis, was a very experienced seaman, and 
quite a friendship sprang up between him and flag-Heutenant 
Greaves. The second mate, Castor, was an amiable daredevil; 
‘but had much to learn in navigation, though in mere 
he was well enough. Fortunately, he knew his deficiencics, and 
was teachable. ’ 
uneventful one; and there never was 
he * Phorbe’s,' from Gravesend to 
Gravesend to Deol, where aq 
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easterly wind sprang up, and, increasing, carried hee past the 
PApesSe vail Ak we etch of laity pote aor Shat thd piel veered 


& point or twoto the northward. She sighted Madeira on the seventh 
day, and got the NE. Trudes; they curried her two degrees north 
of the line. Between that and 2 8. she fell into the Doldrums. 
But she got the S.E. Trade sooner than usual, and made the beet 
of it; set the foretop-mast stndding suil, and went a little ont of 
her course. At 34S. she got into the steady norwester, and, in 
due course, anchored in Table Bay. 

The diamond fever being at its height, several hands deserted 
her at: the Cape. But: she bad fair weather, and reached Bombay 
without any incident worth recordi By this time Greaves had 
put on fleeh and colour, and, though his heart hada scar that often 
smarted, it bled no longer, and, as to his appearance, he was himself 
again, all but a long and very handsome beard. 

At Bombay the ¢ Phoebe ' Janded part of her cargo, and all her 

3 but took a few fresh ones on board, for China; a 
merchant bound for Macao, and four ladies, two of 
them officers’ wives returning to their husbands, and two spinsters 
going outto join their relatives at Hong Kong. They were all more 
or less pretty and intelligent, and brightened the ship amazingly; 
yet one day every man in her wished, with all his soul, every one 

‘of those ladies was ont of her. She also shipped forty Lascars, to 
‘make up for twenty white men she had lost by death and desertion. 

‘The ‘Phosbe” had fair weather to Penang, and for some time 
after, but not enough of it. However, after the usual bother in 
the Straits of Malacca, she got clear, and carried a light breeze 
‘with her. Captain Curtis feared it would be down sun, down 
wind; but the breeze held through the first, and greater part of 
the second, watch ; and then, sure enough, it fell dead calm. 

‘Mr. Lewis bad the morning watch ; the ropes were coiled up at 
one bell, the whip rigged, the deck wetted and sanded, and they 
were holystoning it, when day began to break, Then there loomed 
‘the black outline of a strange sail lying on the * Phocbe’s’ port~ 
beam, 4 quarter of a mile off. ‘The sun soon gets his full power 
fn that latitude, and in a minute the vessel burst out quite clear, a 
topsail schooner, of some four hundred tons, with a long snaky hull, 
taunt, making masts, ond black mast-heads, everything very trig, 
alow and aloft, sails extremely white; she carried Ave guns of 
large calibre on each side. 

Lewis reported her to the Captain directly, and he came on 
deck. They both examined her with their glasses. She puzzled 


@Wat do you make of her, Lewis? Looks like a Yaukees 
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So I thought, sir, till I saw her armament,’ 

Hee Gres ine thn andthe Capa taal tomar him. 
* Can she be one of your China Squadron 

Bes lin ket ann oe ee 
Parise hore be eur poses 

Lewis suggested she might be a Portugnese schooner, looking 
out for piratos. 

Captain Curtis said she might; and he should like ta know; 
0 he ordered the driver to be brailed up, and the ship's colours 
hoisted. 

‘The next moment it was eight bells, and pipe to breakfast. 
But Captain Curtis and his companions remained on deck, to see 
the stranger hoist her colours in reply. 

The schooner did not show a mg of bunting, She sat the 
water, black, grim, snake-like, silent. 

Her very crew were invisible; yet one glance at her rigging 
had showed the officers of the ‘ Phosbe’ she was well manneds 

Captain Curtis had bis breakfast brought him on deck. 

The vessels drifted nearer each other, ax often happens in a 
dead calm. So, at 8.60 ar, Captain Curtis took a trampet, and 
hailed the stranger, ‘ Schoonar—ahoy J” 

No answer. 

The §Phabe’x’ men tumbled up, and clustered on the fore 
castle, and hung over the bulwarks; for nothing is more exciting 
to a ship's company than hailing another vessel at gen. 

Yet not one of the schooner's crew appeared. 

‘This was strange, unnatural, and eveo alarming. 
gece Captain, after waiting some time, repeated his hail still 

ler. 

This time, a single figure showed on board the schooner; a 
dark, burly follow, with a straight moustache, « little tuft. om his 
chin, and wearing a Persian fez, He stood by the foremast swift 
sure of the main rigging, and bawled through his trumpet, 
‘Hullo!’ 


‘What schooner is that?" 
‘What ship is that?” 


‘Where fram, and where bound ?? 
“Penang to Hon, ong. Who are you?! 
‘The “ Black Rover.” 


“Why don’ aa —your colours?! 
*Ha!l—ha!’ 
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the! 
| eto pi Deane trumpet across the strip 
and the schooner was once moro deserted, to all 


“Appearance, 

Tt was curious to sce how Captain Curtis and his first mate now 
ornded thoir own suspicions, and were ingenious in favourable 
aanaioes. Sie ea ah Sebi 
Geta dalow uo nurvered tho ball ad thé vob cfs Bor: 
~ But bore Mr, Castor put in hia word. ¢If she ix looking for 
pirates, she hasn't far to go for one, I'm thinking,’ said that hare- 
brained young man. 

- *Nonsenze, sir, said the Captain, * What do you know about 
‘Pirates? ‘Did yo ever see one as near as this?” 

sir. 


*No more did I, said Greaves, 
* Yow!" said Castor, ‘Not likely, When they see a Queon's 
ship they are all wings, and no beak. But they ean range up 
a poor devil of a merchantman. Not seen a pirate? no; 
they are rare birds now; but [have seen ships of burden, and ships 
of war, and this is neither, Sho ir low in the water, yet she carries 
‘no freight, for she floats like a cork. She is armed, and well 
manned, yet no crew to be seen. The devils are under hatches, 
till the time comes. If she isn’t « pirate, what is che? However, 
Tl 200n know.’ 
* Don't talk so wild, Castor,” the Captain: ‘and how can 
eel they won't answer straight, and they won't show their 


* eta « simple way you have not thought off said the 
supient Castor: ‘and I'll take that way, if you will allow me— 
‘Tut noann nex.’ 
‘At this characteristic proposal, made with perfect composure, 
the others looked at him with a certain ironical admiration. 
~*Board her!’ said the Captain. ‘I'll be d——d if you do? 
__ ‘Why not, Captain ? There, that shows you think she is 
Whi, we must find out what she is—somchow.” 
*We shall know soon enough, said the Captain, gloomily. <T 
Ns eee Maid if anybody boards her, it shall 
, 
Ob, that is the game, is it?’ said Castor, 
Captain, you are a married man. You ought to be ashamed 


more words, sir, if you please,’ said the Captain, sternly. 
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“*Step-forward, and. give the order to sling a butt, and get a boat 
ready for target practice. Tehall exercise the guns) 

‘Perhaps he thinks we are weaker than we are? 

As soon as Castor’s back was turned, he alters his tone, and 
‘said, with much feeling, *I know that fool-bardy young man's 
smother. eb rea emcee Speen pee 
devil before we know her intentions ?” 

‘Ate was’ ballasted 'with 0d, no sui to,jeoentad Mica 
ateadily, bung-hole up; the bung was removed, and a boat-hook 
wedged in, bearing the ensign. ‘The butt was then launched, and 
towed ont half a mile to starboard; and the § Phobe’ tried her 

on it. 

If she had anticipated this meeting, the ship could have poured 
4 formidable broadside into the mysterious stranger ; for she carried 
three 32 Ibs, carronades of a side on her quarter-deck, and 13 
eighteen pounders of a ride on her gun-deck. But it was the old 
story ; the times were penceable, the men were berthed on the gun- 
eck, and, for their convenience, eighteen out of the twenty-six 
gunz had been struck down into the hold. 

With the remaining guns on the starboard side: they:fired at 
the butt, and so carefully that, after an hour's practice, it was 
brought back very little the worse. The only telling shot was 
made on the gun-deck by a gunner, whoee foot elipped somehow, 
and hedropped a thirty-two ponnd hall on Greaves's ankle, disabling 
that unfortunate officer; he was carried to his cabin, in great 
pain, and there attended by the surgeon. 

The commotion caused by this misfortune was hardly over upon 
the quarter-deck, when an unexpected incident occurred, an act of 
direct insubordination. Mr. Castor had put on his uniform, and 

two poor fellows, an ignorant Lascar, and a reckless 
Briton ee saoeiencere in the boat to the schooner. 


way before Cuptain Curtis cought 
them to come back, and threatened 
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wore also conscious that, if Castor lost his life in this 

that would prove the commander of the schooner 

eee btisak deren qusrtiniPontonen =e 
“intended to do it. 


At this terrible moment, when ‘links eyentwtne! ateaicndito 
observe every movement in the schooner, and their nerves strung 
“up like vielin strings, female voices broke gaily in upon them with 
innocent chatter that, for once, jarred av badly as screams; the 
had kept very snug during the firing, but finding 
it was quite over, burst on the deck in a body. 
at fady.—* Oh, that’s the ship we have been saluting.’ 
2nd lady.—* A royal salute.” 
 Srdilady.— Ts it the Duke of Edinburgh's ship, Captain ?” 
‘No answer, 
Brd lady,— What a beauty!" 
lat lady.— Why does she not salute us back, Captain?” 
 Captain.— Got no guns, perhaps’ 
- let lady.—* Oh yee, ehe has, ‘Those black things peeping out 
are 
Sp 2Ad lady.—+ Ab, there's one of our boats going to call on her.’ 
"Srd lady.—' Oh, Captain, may we go on board of her?’ 
ore ma'am.’ 
fady.—‘ Oh, dear. Why not?” 
Captain.—‘ That ix my business 
aired her head, and said, Well, I am sure!” 
but she drow back with red cheeks, and the tears in her eyes, at 
being snubbed so suddenly and unreasonably: the other ladies 
gathered round her, and the words, ¢ Cross old thing!’ were heard 
to issue from the party, but fell unheeded, for neither the Captain 
nor Mr, Lewis had eyes nor ears except for the schooner and the 
oat. Ax the latter neared the ship, several faces peeped, for a 
‘moment, from the port-holes of the schooner. 
Yet, when the boat ran alongside the schooner amidships, there 
‘was no respect shown to Castor’s uniform, nor, indeed, cominon 
2 it would have been no more than the right thing to 
pipe the side; but there were no sidesmen at ail, nor even a side- 


‘rope. 

Observing this, Captain Curtis shook his head very gravely. 
Buti the dare-devil Castor climbed the schoouer’s side like 
-acat, and boarded her in a moment, then gave his men an order, 
‘and disappeared. The men pulled rapidly away from the schooner ; 
“and « snarl of contempt and horror broke from Curtis und his first 
mate. They seemed to be abandoning their imprudent, but gallant 
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‘They pulled about a hundred yards, and then rested on their 
oars, and waited. ane 

‘Then every sailor on board the* Phashe ’ saw, instinctively, that 
Castor felt his danger, and had declined to risk any life but his 
own, He the men to lie to « certain time, 
then give return in safety to the ship. This 
trait, and ing, made Castor, in one single moment, the 
darling of the whole ship's company. 

‘The ladies were requested to go below, on some pretence or 


*Phobe” The whole living heart of that wooden: 
for one man. 


Fivo minutes passed,—ton,—twenty,—thirty,—yet he did not 
rea} 


yppear. 
Apprehension succeeded to doubt, and despair to apprehension. 
At last they gave him up, and the burning desire for vengeance 
tingled with their fears for their own safety. So strong was this 
feeling, that the next event, the pirate’s attack upon that ill-fated 
oflicer’s ship, was no longer regarded with unmixed dread. The 
thirst for vongeance mingled with it. 

At ten o'clock sot, the strained eyes on board the * Phesbe’ saw 
two sidesmen appear amidships, and fix scarlet 

Then came an officer, and hailed Castors boat. The men 
pulled to the schooner. hen Castor appeared, and wont down by 
the ropes into the boat; he and the officer touched hats. Castor 
mt down in the stern-sheets, and the men gave way. 

‘The ship’s company cheered, the side was piped, and the insub- 
ordinate officer received on board with all the honours. Cape were 
waved, eyes glistened, and eager hands extended to him: but he 
himself did not so very exultant. He was pleased. with his 

i uaint way, * This is jolly, TF 


‘Why, what do you mean? You have been near an hour 
abeard her,” ; 
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‘ME. CASTOR’S NARRATIVE, 


awning. By George, sir, it was alive with men, as busy as bees, 

making their little preparations, drat’em. Some were oiling the 

Jocks of the guns, some were cleaning small arms, some were 
erie Wigs: look-cowticont smby, sad Leen epert 
dike an aes, 

*I wondered whether they took me for a new officer just joined ; 
‘but that was not likely. However, I wasn't going to notice them, 
‘as they hadn't the manners to notice me. So there I stood, and 
watched them. SAT hed jee anions aemraas eee 
cigar, when a middle-aged man, in a uniform I don’t know, but. 
the metal of it was silver, came’ bustling up, touched his cap to the 
deck, and brushed past me as if I was invisible ; so 1 hung on to 
this coattails, and brought him to under all his canvas. 

‘This set, the youngest mate giggling, but he was promptly 
frowned down. 

_ *“Hullo!” saya he,“ What are ye about? Why, who the 
deuce are you?” 

_ * Second mate of the ‘ Phabe,’ alongside,” says I. 

_ §Mate of the ‘Phobe,’” says he; “then what brings you on 
board of ws?” 

* That wae rather a staggerers but I thought a bit, aud eaid I 
‘wanted to see the captain of the schooner, 

© Well, sir, ab this, some of the men left off working, and looked 
‘up at moe, as if I was some strange animal. 

**Do you?” says the officer; “then you are the only man 
board that does." ‘Then he turned more friendly like, and says, 
“Look here, young gentleman, don't you go to meet trouble. 
Wait till it comes to you. Go back to your ship, before sie sees 


She} Who?” 

**No matter, You sheer off, and leave our captain alone. * 

‘Now, gentlemen, I'm a good-tempered chap; and you may 
‘chaff me till all is blue; but I can't stand intimidation. If they 
‘threaten me, it puts my blood up. At school, if another boy 
‘threatened me, I never answered him; my fist used to Ay at his 
‘mouth as soon as the threat was out of it.” 
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* Good little boy,’ said Lewis, 

But the Captain was impationt. aes alts. we don want 

boyish reminiscences ; to the 

* Ay, ay, sir, Well, Paco eee threatened me, I 
just turned my back on him, and made for the companion-ladder. 

** Avast there!" ronred the officer, in an awful fright. “No- 
body uses that ladder, but the captain himself and—man alive, if 
you will see him, follow me.” So he led me down the main 
hhatchway. By the chain-cable tier I came all of a sudden on three 
men in irons; ugly beggars they were, and wild-looking, reckless 
chaps. One of them ran a spare anklet along the bar, and says to 
me, “Here you are; room for one more.” But my companion 
soon stopped his jaw. “Silence in irons, or he'll cut your tongue 
out," eays he. He wouldn't go to tho captain with me; but be 
pointed aft, and whispered, “ Last cabin but one, starboard side.” 
Then he sheered off, and I went for'ard, and knocked at the cabin 
door. No answer; 20 I knocked louder, No answer; so I turned 
the handle, and opened tho door.’ 

Young madman}? groaned the Captain. 

«Not so very. I nap ay wirtee rhax,’ 

“Ob, he had his little plan,’ said Curtis ironically, pityingly, 

ally. |, hotly, *Go on, sir; don’t keep us on tenter= 


‘Well, Captain, I opened that door, and oh, my eye! it wasn’t 
a cabin; it was a nobleman’s drawing-room ; pile carpet an inch 
thick; beautiful painted ceiling; so many mirrors down to the 
ground, and opposite each other, they made it look like a hig 
palace, Satin-wood tables; luxurious couches and chairs; # 
polished brass stove; but all the door-handles silver; yenctians, 
and rose-coloured blinds and curtains. ‘The sun just forced its way 
through, and made everything pink. It was # regular paradise ; 
but, instead of o gel, there was a great hulking chap, squatted 


'y a8. boa-constrictor. The beggar wasn't smoking 
sither, but mixed with rose leaves and cinnamon 
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Soars: ‘you might have marched up to him, and knocked 

the head—like one of those devil-may-care pongning, that 

budge for a cannon-ball—and then he would have gone 

Ses racic li'gon auv kin toca eget ee 

you'll find the * Malignant” had a protector, worse 

BEATERS Est ides eros epee, but only looked it, Well, 

Tecame up to the nearest table, and hit it pretty hard 

ry fist, to see ¢ Teould ranke that thondaring picture funn? 
Bpsraiers 

‘Why, the “Malignant and the Turbaned.” Devil a bit. 

He took no notice, So then 1 bawled at the beggar—“ Your 

moet obedient, sir; I'm the second mate of the ‘Phabe,’ 

zg alongside, and the Captain has sent me to compare lon- 


+The “Malignant” took no notice; juat glared at me, aad 
amoked hie pipe. He looked just like that “ Malignant Turban” 
that plays whist with you by machinery in London, and fixes his 

eyes on youall the time; but, with me bawling at him, a door 
opened, and in eame a flood of light, and, in the middle of it, oh 
Lord !'—_ 

“Well, what?" 

‘Just the loveliest woman I ever clapped eye on. The vision 
took me all aback, and I suppose I stared at her as hard as the 
Malignant” was staring at vacancy ; for she smiled at my astonieh- 
‘ment, and made me a sort of a hanghty curtsy, and waved her 
thand for me to sit down. ‘Then says she, mighty civil—too civil 
by half—* Have I the pleasure of addressing the Captain of that 
beantiful ship ?” 


I'm her second officer, mn‘am,” says 1; but Iwas too dazzled 
‘by her beanty to make her up any lics all in a moment, 

«“ Bound for China ?™ says che, like honey, 

**Yes, ma'am.” 

** A large crew?” says she, like treacle, 

*“ About nincty, ma'am,” says I, very short, for I began to 
amell a rat, 
° Many European sailors amongst them?” says she. 

*So then I saw what the beautiful fiend would be at, and I 
‘aid “about fifty.” 

**Indeod !"" snys she, smiling like Judas, “You know ladies 
‘will be curious, and I could only count twenty-five.” 

**The rest were below, coiling ropes,” says T. 

_ #80 ‘sho laughed at that, and said, “But I saw plenty of 


© *Oh, our Lascars are picked mon,” says I. 
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«ST wish you joy of them,” sho says; “we don't havo thom 
here: not to be trusted, in matencexcres, you know.” 

© Whilst T wos swallowing this last pill, she at me again. Did 
we often exercise our guns? I said of course we did, in a calm, 
“ Why,” said zhe, * that is not much use; the art is to be able to 
See ng as yea Heng ore 
80 they tell me,” says she, correcting herself. 

The beautiful devil made my blood rm cold. She knew too 
much, 

sg, W bab is yout cargo? ™ says eo, fost ea dP sid was ORE eee 
friend. But I wouldn't stand any more of it, “Ni says 
IT. So she laughed, and said, “ Well, but seriously?" So then I 
thought chaffing her would do no good, and I told her we had 
landed the valuable part of our cargo at Bombay, and had only a 
lot of grates and fire-irons left. I put on a friendly tone, all 
sham, like hers, you know, and told her that tea-ships depended 
.on the cargo they brought home, not on the odds and ends they 
took out just to ballast the craft. 

«Well, what was the next thing? 

*Oh, I remember she touched a silver bell; and = brown girl, 
in loose trousers, and cocked-up shoes and a turban, came in with 
a gold tray, or it might be silver gilt, and a decanter of wine; 
and the lovely demon said, “Pour out some wine, Zulema.” 

“No, thank you, ma'am,” said I, So she laughed, and said ib 
wasn’t poisoned. Sho sent off the slave, and filled two glasses, with 
the loveliest: white hand, and such a diamond on it. She 
drinking to me, and, of course, I did the same to her. “ Here's to 
our next merry meeting,” said she. My blood ran a little cold at 
that; but I finished my liquor. It was no use Aying a white 
feather ; so, says T, “ Here's to the Corsair’s bride." Her eyes 
twinkled, but she made me a civil curtsy, 


i , yes, it had been thet companion in several cruises, 
#Tt rans Ae a fellow like eh says L -“Then have some 
more,” said she, 
the “Malignant” Twas pumped dry 5 
quite at a loss, ‘ene ‘to look like a fool—I—askedl em to 
breakfast.’ p 
. Wisk Wea?” oe 
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_ *Sho eaid, “Aro there any ladioa aboard?” I mid, “Yee, and 
tip-top fashionable ones.” So thon she looked at the* Malignant,” 
and he never moved a muscle. So then she said, “ We willdoour- 


t cheerful: “That is all right,” said I. 
“Mind, I shall tell the ladies, and they will be awfully disap- 
pointed if you don’t come.” 

#*T assure you,” says she, “we will come, IP We ARE IN COM- 
vaxr. I give you my hand on it,” says she; and she put out her 
hand. It was lovely, and white; but I looked at it as if ‘twas the 
dovil’sclaw; but I had to take it, or walk the plank; so I did 
take it ; and, oh Lord, would you believe it? she gave mine such 
a squeeze.’ 

Lewie— Gammon |? 

» Gastor—* I tell you she gave my flipper the most delicious 
‘squeeze you ever—it was s0 long, and soft, and gentle.” 

Curtis — But what was it for?" 

Castor.—* At the time I thought it was to encourage me; for 
‘she snid, ever so softly, “ Youaro a brave man,” But moro likely 
it was to delude me, and put me off my guard. Well, I was for 


ever, she left off clicking, just as that old picture got his figure- 
hhead above his bows again; so I made my bow to "em both, and 
shecred off ; and blest if thatelderly officer does not meet me at the 
door, and march before me to the quarter-deck; and there's 

ling my boat; and there were fine scarlet silk 


Ht 


i 
eT 


if 
rE 
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me I forgot to tell you what; my little plan was that made me 
eaucy. 1 borrowed one of Greaves’s six-shooters ; | 

‘the first sign of troachory, I wasn't going to waste powder, but just 
cut back and kill the “ Malignant” and the Corsair’s bride ; for I 
argned they wouldn't have a successor ready, and ten to one they 
would have a quarrel who was to take the command; so that would 
save cur hooker at tho expense of one hand, and him a bachelor, 
Nobody minds a bachelor getting snuffed out. 

Upon Mr, Castor revealing his litle plan, he other officers ine 
sisted on shaking hands with bim. At which he stared, but con~ 
sented heartily ; and, finding himself in such unexpected favour, 
ropeated his advice, * Prepare an excellent. breakfnst: for to-mor= 
row, and grind outlasses, and load the guns with grape, and get all 
the small arms loaded, especially revolvers; for,’ said Castor, * I 
think they mean to board us to-night, cut all our throate, ravish 
the women, and scuttle the craft, when they have rifled her; but, 
if they don’t, I’m sure they will come to breakfast. She gave me 
her hand on that, and the turbaned Turk nodded his thundering 
old piratical figure-head.* 

‘The other officers agreed with him that the ship would probably 
be attacked that night, and all possible preparations were made for 
her defence. They barred the ports. on the main deck, charged the 
cannon with grape, armed the Lascars with cutlasses, and the white 
amen with muskets as well, and the officers and the boatswain with 
cutlasses and revolvers, 

‘Tho sun eet, and all was now grim expectation and ba 
No watch was called, for the whole crew was the watch. 

‘The moon came out, and showed the cutter, like a black sake, 


a transfer I whole anxiety to the 
thoory that the Corsair 
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hod on his foot, and was confined to his 

pelea iat “dropped pares = 
pay: “Oh dear,* said the lady; * poor Mr. Greaves! “Howsnlucky 
he ist” ~ er 
hee tinracel Mme 

-*No, ma'am. He is a Quean’s officer, 
Centaur,” going out with ns, as passenger.” ~ ee 

‘Then the lady changed ‘Stn ling ad rely 
turned the conversation; but the Corsair looked black as © 
and became rather silent all of a sudden. Sol 

‘The Indies rose, and invited the fiir stranger te go: 

* Please excuse her? said the Corsair, in a civil but e ni 
tone. sds 

‘She seemed indifferent. “ 

Siow arth ose sae 0 jelly «Wiad 
from the Nor-west.! 

©Ah!? said thestranger <thn e it aea 
on deck, dear? ~ ae 

When they got on deck, the lady said, rather pettishly, © Wind!? 

T feel no wind? Thereupon Mr. Castor pointed out to ber 8 dark 
bine line, about eight miles off, on tho pale blac water. 

“Oh!” said she; * that is wind, is it?” ~ 

* Yes, ma’am, and a good breeze too; it will be here in 
minutes. Why, your bout is gone, Never mind, we will take y 

“By all means,’ said ehe, aloud; then, as she turned from 
she said in a swift whisper, “Sit near me’ fn ‘the “beats T've some- 
thing for you." 

Now this convertation passed at the head of the anpetee 
ladder, and Greaves beard the lady’s voice, though not the worde, 
He stared violently, huddled on bis clothes, and would have hob- 
Bled on deck; but the boat was brought alongside in full view from 
the port window of his cabin. He heard her grate the ship's xidé, 
and opened the window just az the lady was lowered 'into the boat. 
‘The chair was hoisted. “The lady, with her veil down as she bad 
come, took her scat on the stern thwart, beside her companion 5 


* 


seen Greaves thron; he 

spite of his beard, lifted her veil 0% 

the fice of Ellen Ap 1 fae lt Not 
at ae tre Peer ‘That fice was now Refers 
quent beyond the powcr of words, ‘There Jers tn ol ld 
for for Seeeron I—a prayer to that injured 


:t) 
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‘were supposed to be altogether uncontrolled by phen fled 
was natural that comets should be regarded as signs from 
tokens of Divine wrath towards some, and of the pean of 
Divine providence in favour of others, As Seneca well remarked: 
* There is no man 20 dull, so obtuse, so turned to 

who does not direct all the powers of his mind towards things 
Divine when some novel phenomenon appears in the heavens. 
While all follows its usual course up yonder, familiarity robs the 
spectacle of ite grandeur. For so are men made. However wonderful 
may be what he sees day after day, he looks on it with indifference 5 
while matters of very little importance attract and interest him 
ff they depart from the accustomed order. The host of 
constellations beneath the vault of heaven whose beauty they adorn, 
attract no attention; but if any unusual appearance be notioad 
among them, at once all eyes are turned heavenwards. The sum is 
‘only looked on with interest, when he is undergoing eclipse, Men 
observe the moon only under like conditions. . . So thoroughly 
is it a part ofour nature to admire the new rather than the great. 
‘The same is truc of comets, When one of these fiery bodies of un- 
usual form appears everyone is eager to know what it means; 
men forget other objects to inquire about the new arrival; they 
know not whether to wonder or to tremble; for many spread 
fear on all sides, drawing from the phenomenon most grave prog- 
noetios.” 

‘There isno direct reference to comets in the Bible, either in the 
Old Testament or the New. It is possible that some of the signs 
from heaven recorded in the Bible pages were either comets or 
meteors, and that even where in some places an angel belie 
from God is said to have appeared and delivered a message, what 
really happened was that some remarkable phenomenon in the 
heavens wus interpreted in n particular manner by the prieste, and 
the a afterwards described as the message of an, angel. 

which turned every way ' may 


ot Tabara tat ways Lindt, Ga 
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‘wet caused by a mock fun, ‘The star seen by the wise men from 
‘the east may have been a comet, since the word translated ‘star’ sig~ 
nifies any bright object seen in the heavens, and is in fact the same 
word which Homer, in a passage frequently referred to, uses to sig- 
nify either a comet or a meteor. The way in which it appeared to 
go before them, when (directed by Herod, be Ah nalleed) Pe) 
went to Bethlehem, almost due south of Jerusalem, would corre- 
spond to a meridian culmination low down—for the star bad 
Manifestly not been visible in the earlier evening, since we are told 
that they rejoiced when they saw the star again, It was prokably 
comet travelling southwards; and, as the wise men bad travelled’ 
from the east, it had very likely been first seen im the west as an 
evening star, wherefore its course was retrograde,—that is, sup- 
posing it wae a comet.' It may possibly have been an 

‘of Halley’s comet, following a course somewhat similar to that 
which it followed in the year 1835, when the perihelion passage 

-was made on November 15, and the comet running souphweris is 


s * by Sir J. Herschel, to use his own 

southern hemisphere.’ There was an apparition pray comet 
in the year 66, or seventy years’ after the Nativity; and the period 
of the comet varies, according to the perturbing influences affecting 
‘the comet's motion, from sixty-nine to eighty years. 

Homer does not, to the best of my recollection, refer anywhere 
directly to comets. Pope, indeed, who made very free with 
Homer's references to the heavenly bodies,* introduces a comet— 
and a red one, too !—into the eimile of the heavenly portent in 
Book IV. + 

‘As the red comet from Saturnius sant 
‘To fright the nations with a dire portent, 


De eedaa beeing ghana etick tents ok Ge obert ber ‘The notion that » 
‘of throe planets, which nearly took place about the time of Chiist’s birth, 
pete ton nar t mn a ode by a former pre- 
‘of the Astronomical Society, could hardly be herent pron Gregor 
Wiles ho entirely rejected Matthew's account, which the author of this theory (the 
‘Rey. Charles Pritchard), being a clergyman, can searcely hare done. 
* As, for instance, when ho makes Homer my of the moon that 
Around her throno the vivid planets roll, 
And sors unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
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Betwoen kn opens 
Bhot the bright goddes inn erotik 


_ But Homer says nothing of this comet, ‘If Homer had intro- 
duced a comet, we may be sure it would not have shaken 

from its blazing tail. Homer said simply that ‘Pallas rushed 
from the peaks of heaven, like the bright star sent by fia ale 
erntty-counselled Kronus (as a sign either to enilors, or the 

array of the nations), from which many sparks proceed.’ 

enough, Pingré and Lalande, the former noted for his 8 
into ancient comets, the latter a skilful astronomer, agree in con~ 
Ec preppy ey 


minated us, and the place nai recked with 
sulphur. Overcome by these startling portents, my 

invoked the gods, and worshipped the holy star,’ 
to recognise here the description of a comet. The noise, the 
of light, the visible motion, the smell of sulphur, all correspond 
with the fall of a bolide close by; and doubtless Virgil simply in~ 
troduced into the narrative the circumstances of some such phe= 
nomenon which had been witnessed in his own time. To base on such 
a point the theory that the comet of 1680 was visible at the time: 
of the fall of Troy, the date of which is unknown, 
theextreme. True, the period 
Pingré and Lalande agreed in this 
and if we multiply this Ae 
1680-from which leaves 1 


last twenty years been replaced by 
less) went over afresh the calen- 
famous comet, and found that 
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instead of 675 years the most probable period is sbout 8814 years.. 

‘The difference amounts only to 8239 years; but even this small 

difference rather impairs the theory of Lalande and Pingré.t 
Sooty and seventy-one years before the 


lated the above passge, remarks that this same comct was re- 
garded by the ancients as having not merely preeaged but produced 
the earthquakes which eansed the towns of Helice and Bura to 
be submerged. This was clearly in the thoughts of Seneca when 
he said of this comet that as soon as it appeared it brought about: 


signs of disaster. As the miefortunes of one nation were commonly 
held to be of advantage to other nations, so the same comet might 
‘be regarded very differently by different: nations or different rulers, 
Thus the comet of the year $44 B.c. was regarded by Timoleon of 


Corinth as prosaging the success of his expedition against Corinth, 
*The gods announcod, mid Diodorus Siculus, *by a remarkable 
his success and future greatness; a blazing torch appeared 
inthe heavens at night, and went before the fleet of Timoleon 
watil he arrived in Sicily.’ Tho comets of the years 134 nc. and 
5 SRS Aeeein erage peat ep ariel tear 
the former the birth, the latter the accession, of Mithridates. The 
comet of 48 nc. was held by some to be the soul of Julins Cesar 
on its way to the abode of the gods. prep Tpee 
Eepeiaatntby canary, ragerded. thiscag' thevoemal: gpteanon/oe 


jaa very ivexact scieuce indood, su far as comets aro 
‘wax one of those which travel on a very eccentric orbit, Coming, indeol, from out 
eee as ‘the path oven of the remotest planet, Neptune, 
nearer to the sun than any which astronomers have ever #een, 
PR a vasixth 


a See tha somos eee eee 
ie uy terer, from 805 youre 4o tary malin f year of een 
‘comet might have & path vot re-entering into itself, but 
Sn Cet tvs fh ci a 
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He wat, indeed, sufficiently modest to attribute the: 
| to Democritus, but the whole credit of 


worthy rulers, who, while they were alive, gave all their efforts to 

intestine disorders’ Pingré comments justly on this, say~ 
ing that ‘it must -be classed among base and shameful flatteries, 
not among philosophic opinions.’ 

Usnally, however, it must be admitted that the ancients, like 
the men of the middle ages, regarded comets as harbingers of evil. 
A fearful star is the comet,’ says Pliny, ‘and not easily appeased, 
as appeared in the late civil troubles when Octayiue was consul; 


Dlazing comet.’ Lucan tells ux of the second event bere roferred 
to, that during the war the darkest nights were lit up by unknowa 


stars’ (a rather singular way of saying that there were no dark 
nights); ‘the heavens appeared on fire, flaming torches traversed 
in all directions the depths of space; a comet, that fearful star 
which overthrows the powers of the earth, showed its horrid hair.’ 
Seneca also expressed the opinion that some comets portend 
mischief: *Some comets,’ he said, ‘are very cruel and portend the 
worst misfortunes ; they bring with them and leave behind them 
the soeds of blood. and slaughter. 

It was held, indeed, by many in those times a subject for 
reproach that some were too hard of heart to believe when thess 
mnths (a _Tt was a Paint of religloun lth Shela 


, "nation rising dguinst nation, and king- 


dom against, ing ith great earthquakes in divers places, 
and famines, a Boearraneeye fe: then ¢ great signs 


rout heedit or so much as thinking of them; 


sal we i a tai 
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sword that hung over Jerusalem for a whole year 2 This 
was probably the eomat deseribed by Dion Cassius (Hist. Roman, 
Ixv. 8) as having been visible between the mouths of April and 
December in the year 69 4.0. This or the comet of 66 4.p. might 
have been Halley’s comet. ‘The account of Josephus as to the 
time during which it was visible would not apply to Halley’s, or, 
indeed, to any known comet whatever; doubtless he exaggerated. 
He says: ‘The comet was of the kind called Xiphias, because their 
tail resembles the blade of a sword,’ and this would apply fairly 
well to Halley’s comet as seen in 1682, 1759, and 1835; though 
it is to be remembered that, comets vary very much even at succes- 
sive apparitions, and it would be quite unsafe to judge from tho 
appearance of a comet seen eighteen conturics ngo that it either 
was or was not the sume as some comet now known to be periodic. 
The comet of 79 s.v. is interesting ns having given rise too 
happy retort from Vespasinn, whose death the comet was held to 
|. Seeing some of his courtiors whispering about the comet, 

“That hairy star,’ he said, ‘does not portend evil tome. Tt menaces 
ar the king of the Parthians. He is a hairy man, but J om 

> 


Anna Comnena goes even beyond Josephus. He only rebuked 
other men for not believing so strongly as he did himeelf in the 
of comets—a rebuke little needed, indeed, if we can 
judge from what history telle us of the terrors exeited by comet. 
But the judicious danghter of Alexius was good enough to approve 
of the wisdom which provided these portents. Speaking of a 
remarkablo comet which appeared before the irruption of ‘the 
Gauls into the Roman empire, she says: ‘This happened by the 
usual administration of Providence in such cases; for it is not fit 
that #0 great and strange an alteration of things as was brought 
‘to pass by that irruption of theirs should be without ome previous 
denunciation and admonishment from heaven.” 

Socrates, the historian (b. 6, ¢. 6), says that when Gainas 
besieged Constantinople, 90 great was the danger which hung 
over the city, that it was prosignified and portended by a huge 
Dazing comet which reached from heaven to the earth, the 
like whereof no man had ever seen before.’ And Cedrenus, in his 

*Compendium of History,’ statey that a comet appeared before 
‘the doath of Johannes Tzimicas, the emperor of the East, which 
foreshadowed not alone his death but the great calamities whieh 
were to befall the Roman empire by reason of their civil ware. In 
like manner, the comet of 451 announced the death of Attila, 
‘that of 455 the death of Valentinian. ‘The death of Merovingius 
owas nrmounced by the comet of 577, of Chilperic by that of 684, 
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So. they inferred that the death of a very great man indicated 
the arrival of a comet; and if the eomet chaneed not to be visible, 
#0 much the worss—not for the theory, but—for the comet, ‘A 
comet of thie kind,’ says Pingré, * was that of the year 814, presag- 
digits dasth of Charlemsane So Gnillemin quotes Pingré; but 
he should rather have said, such was the comet whose arrival was 
announced by Charlemagne’s death—and in no other way, for it 
‘wag not seen by mortal man. 

The reader who chances to be strong as to his dates may have 
observed that some of the dates above mentioned for comets do 
not accord exnetly with the dates of the events associated 
those comets, Thus Louis the Debonair did not die in 837, i 
in 840, This, however, is a matter of very little importance. 
some men, after their comet has called for them, are an unconsei~ 
onable time in dying,’ as Charles IL. said of himself, it surely must 
not be considered the fault. of the comet. Louis himself regarded 
the comet of 837 as his death-warrant. The astrologers admitted 
ag much, and what more could be desired ? "The. enccnne oe 
matter given in a chronicle of the time by a writer who called 
himself ‘The Astronomer, is ‘curious enough: ‘During the holy 
season of Easter,a phenomenon ever fataland of gloomy, 
appeared in the heavens. As soon as the emperor, who paid atten= 
tion to such phenomena, received the first announcement of it, he 
gave himself no rest until he had 
myself before him. As soon as I orrived, he anxiously 

ught of such a sign. I asked time of him, in order to 
consider the aspect of the stars, and to discover the truth by their 
ineans, promisi to snqusint jhim on: ths moneoy s/h Eis aeaea 
time, which was true, in order not 


return at ance to tell me wha’ 

star last evening, and you did 

not point it out w that i it is a comet; tell me 

what you think it "Then, scarcely allowing me 
There i 


‘ 
Fata the i 


ible gaan nature, and the wisdom which 
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never forsook him, said : “ We must only fear Him who has ¢ 
both us and this star. Betses Chie Renee eS ee 
Tet, us acknowledge it as a warning from heaven.”” rt 
Louis himself and all his court fasted and prayed, and he! 
churéhes and monasteries. But all was of no avail. In little more 
than three years he died ; showing, as the historian Raoul Glaber 
remarked, that ‘these phenomena of the universe are never 
to man without surely announcing some wonderful and terrible 
event.’ With a range of three years in advance, and so many 
kings and princes as there were about in those days, and are still, 
it would be rather difficult for a comet to appear without announe~ 
ing some such wonderful and terrible event as.a royal death. 
‘The year 1000 a.v. was by all but common consent regarded 
ag the date assigned for the end of the world. For a thousand 
years Satan had been chained, and now he was to be loosened for 
awhile. So that when a comet made its appearance, and, terrible 
to relate, continued visible for nine days, the phenomenon was 
Bp daco,scenckstng cies ter agialas oem Besides 
the comet, a very wonderful meteor was seen. ‘The heavens 
opened, and a kind of flaming torch fell upon the earth, leaving 
Whind a long track of light like the path of a flash of lightning. 
‘Tts brightness was so great that it frightened not only those who 
were in the fields, but even those who were in their houses. As 
this opening in the sky slowly closed, men saw with horror the 
1, whose feet: were blue, and whose head? [lil 


accompanies the account given by the old 
chronicler. For fear the exact likeness of the dragon might not 
be recognised (and, indeed, to see it one must ‘make believe a 
good deal’), there is placed beside it a picture of a dragon to 
correspond, which picture ix in turn labelled * Serpens cum cerulois 
pedibus.’ It was considered very wicked in the year 1000 to doubt 
that the end of the world was close at hand. But somehow the 
world escaped thnt time. 

In the year 1066, Halley's comet appeared to announce to the 
Saxons the approaching conquest of England by William the 
Norman, A contemporary poct made a singular remark, which 
may have gome profound poetical meaning, but certainly seoma a 
little indistinct on the surface. He said that «the comet had been 
‘more favourable to William than nature had been to Cesar; the 
latter had no hair, but William had received some from the comet.’ 
‘This is the only instance, so far as I know, in which a comet has 
‘been regarded az a pernquier. A monk of Malmestury spoke 
‘more to the purpose, according to then received ideas, in thus 
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ig the comet: * Hore art thon 


Halley's comet, Hie its eee patie eve 
weventy-reven year, has repeatedly troubled the nations, and been 
regarded aga sign sent from Heaven : 


‘Ten million cabie miles of head, 
‘Ten Villion Lengues of tail, 


provided for the sole purpose of warning one petty 
folks against the evils likely to be brought against 
another. This comot has appeared twenty-four times since the 
date of its first recorded appearance, which some consider to have 
been 12 xc. and others refer to a few years later. It may be 
interesting to quote here Balinet’s description of the effects ascribed 
in 1455 to this comet, often the terror of nations, but the triumph 
of mathematicians as the first whose motions were brought into 
recognimble obedience to the laws of 

©The Mussulmans, with Mahomet IT. at their head, were 
besieging Belgrade, which was defended by Huniade, surnamed 
the Exterminator of the Turks, “Halley's comet: appeared, and the 
two armies were seized with equal fear. Pope Calixtus IL, him- 
self seized by the general terror, ordered public prayers, and 
timidly anathematised the comet and the enemies of Chi 
He established the prayer called the noon Angelua, the use of which 
is continued in all Catholic churches, The Franciscans (Fiver 
Mineurs) brought 40,000 defenders to Belgrade, besieged by the 
conqueror of Constantinople, the destroyer of the Eastern Empire, 
At last the battle began; it continued two days without ceasing. 
A contest of two days caused 40,000 combatants to bite the dust. 
‘The Franciscans unarmed, erueifix in hand, were in the front rank, 
invoking the papal exorcism against the comet, and turning upon’ 
the enemy that heavenly wath of which none in those times dared’ 
doubt.’ 
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‘abdication which occasioned the appearance of the comet. 
ing to Gemma’s account, the comet was 
its great light than from the length of its tail or the 
of ite appearance. ‘Its head cqualled Jupiter in brightness, and 
was equal in diameter to nearly half the apparent diameter of the 
moon. It appeared about the end of February, and in Marcl: 
presented a terrible appearance, according to Ripamonte. ‘ Terrific, 
indeed,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘it might well have been to the 
mind of a prince prepared by the most abject superstition to 
receive its appearance as a warning of approaching death, and as 
specially sent, whether in anger or in mercy, to detach his 
thoughts from earthly things, and fix ther on bis eternal in- 
terests. Such was its effect on the Emperor Charles V., whose 
abdication is distinctly ascribed by many historians to this cause, 
and whose words on the occasion of his first beholding it have 
even been recorded— 


“ His ergo indiciis me mea fata rocant"— 


the language and the metrical form of which exclamation afford 
‘no ground for disputing its authenticity, when the habits and edu- 
cation of those times are fairly considered.’ It is quite likely that, 
having already abdicated the throne, Charles regarded the comet 


0s signalling his retirement from power—an event which he doubt- 
less considered a great deal too important to be left without some 
celestial record. But the words attributed to him are in all proba- 
bility apocryphal. 
‘The comet of 1577 was remarkable for the strangeness of its 
aspect, which in some respects resembled that of the comet of 
1858, called Donati’s. It required only the terror with which 
such portentons objects were witnessed in the Middle Ages to 
transform the various streamers, curved and straight, extending 
from such an object, into swords and spears, and other signs of war 
and trouble. Doubtless, we owe to the fears of the Middle Ages 
the strange pictures claiming to present the actual aspect of some 
of the larger comets. Halley's comet did not escape. It was com~ 
pared to a straight sword at one visit, to a curved scimitar in 
1456, and even at its Inst return in 1835 there were some who 
in the comet a resemblance to a misty head. Other 
comets have been compared to swords of fire, bloody erosses, flaming 
spears, serpents, fiery dragons, fish, and so forth. But in 
Tespect no comet would sccm to have been comparable with 
that of 1528, of which Andrew Paré writes as follows: ‘This 
comet was so horrible and dreadful, and engendered such terror 
in the minds of men, that they dicd, some from fear alone, others 





eit Tnndarecgesaacen by fear. fplnatileer eto ae 
‘Dlood-red colour; at its head was seen the figure of a curved 

arm, holding a a lige sword in the hand as if preparing to strike. 
At the point of this sword were three stars; and on either side a 
number of axes, knives, and ewords covered with: 

which were many hideous human faces with bristling ‘beards and 
hair? 

Such peculiarities of shape, and also those the position 
and movements of comets, were held to be full of meaning. As 
Bayle pointed out in his * Thoughts about the Comet of 1680, these 
fancies are of great antiquity, Pliny tells us that in his time 
astrologers claimed to interpret the meaning of a comet's position 
and appearance, and that also of the direction towards which ita 
rays pointed. They could, moreover, explain the effects u 
by the fixed stars whoge rays were conjoined with the comet's: If 
a comet resemble: a fiute, then musicians are aimed at; when 
comets are in the less dignified parts of the constellations, they 
presage evil to immodest pereons; if the head of a comet forms am 
equilateral triangle or a equare with fixed etars, then it is time for 
mathematicians and men of science to tremble. When they are 
in the sign of the Ram, they portend great wars and widespread 
mortality, the abasement of the great and the elevation of the 
small, besides fearful droughts in regions over which that sign pre- 
dominates; in the Virgin, they imply many grievous ills to the 
female portion of the population ; in the portend a 
plague of reptiles, especially locusts; in the Fishes, they indicate 
great troubles from religions differences, besides war and pestilence. 
When, like the one described by Milton, they‘ fire the length of 
‘Ophiuchus large? they show that there will be much mortality 
eansed by poisoning. 

The comet: of 1680, which led Bayle to write the treatise to 
which reference has just been made, was one well calculated to 
inspire terror. Indeed, if the truth were known, that comet pro- 

brought greater danger to the inhabitants of the earth than 


great danger men 

comet of 1680 was one which 
‘There is no reason why a 

ight towards the sun, 
ipposed to’ be doing. AN 

ve the wold thot point’ is that 
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‘sible courses, all fully as likely; and that, therefore, the ehance of 
a comet falling upon the sun is only as one in many millions. 
Still, the comet of 1680 made a very fair shot at the sun, and a 
‘very elight modification of its course by Jupiter or Saturn might 
have brought about the catastrophe which Newton feared. Whether, 
if'a comet actually fell upon the sun, anything very dreadful would 
happen, is not s0 clear. Newton's ideas respecting comets were 
formed in ignorance of many physical facts and laws which in our 
day render reasoning upon the subject eomparatively easy. Yet, 
even in our time, it is not possible to et sce; fe cies 
fears are idle. During the solar outburst witnessed by Carrington 
and in September 1859, it is supposed that the sun 
swalll a large meteoric mass; and as great eomets are probably 
followed by many sich misses, it seoms reasonable to infer that if 
such a comet fell upon the sun, his surface being pelted with such 
See large masses, stoned with these mighty meteoric balls, 
glow all over (or nearly so) as brightly as « small spot of 

that surface glowed upon that pccasion. Now that portion was #0 
bright that Carrington thought ‘that by some chanee as ray of 
light had penetrated a hole in the screen attached to the object- 
glnas by which the general image is thrown in shade, for the 
Yrillianey was fully equal to that of direct sunlight.’ Manifestly, 
if the whole surface of the sun, or any large portion of the surface, 
Were caused to glow with that exceeding brilliancy, surpassing 
sunlight in the same degree that ordinary sunlight sur 

‘the shaded solar image in Carrington’ observations, the 

result would be disastrous in the extreme for the inhabitants of 
‘that half of the earth which chanced to be in sunlight at the time ; 
and if (as could scarcely fail to happen) the duration of that 
abnormal splendour were more than half a day, then the whole 
earth would probably be depopulated Wy the intense heat. ‘The 
danger, ns I have said, is slight—partly because there is small chance 
‘of a collision between the sun and a comet, partly because we have 
‘no certain reasons for assuming that a collision would be followed 
by tho heating of the sun for a while to a very high temperature. 
Looking around at the suns which people space, and considering 
their history, so far az it has been made known to ws, for the last 
two thousand years, we find small occasion for fear. ‘Those sung 
‘seem to have been for the most part safe from any sudden or rapid 
wecessions of heat; and if they travel thus enfoly in their mighty 
sree tevagh sa, we may well believe that our sun leo is 
safe, there have been catastrophes here and there. 
‘Now one sua nd now another has blazed out with a hunded tities 
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its usual lustre, pein bane its ‘new fires and retuming to its 
customary brightness; but after what destruction among those 
aera waive Saal aot Sree 
to 
DU otie ce olihas co dak ioe ook ee 
place as we might fairly expect would follow if a mighty comet 
fell into the sun. If this interpretation be correct, then we are 
not wholly safe. Any day might bring ua news of a comet sailing 
full upon our sun from out the depths of space. Then sess 
would perhaps have the opportunity of ascertaining the harmleas- 
ness of a collision between the ruler of our system and one of the 
long-tailed visitors from the Celestial Empire. Or, possibly, 
astronomers and the earth's aban attacgiteals might find out 
the reverse, though the knowledge would not avail them much, 
seeing that the messenger who would bring it would be the King 
of Terrors himself. 

It was well, perhaps, that Newton's discovery of the law of 
gravitation, and the application of this law to the comets of L680 
and 1682 (the latter our old friend Halley's comet, then properly 
so called as studied by him), came in time to aid in removing to 
some slight degree the old superstitions respecting comets. For 
in England many remembered the comets of the Great Plague and 
of the Great Fire of London. ‘These comets came so closely upon 
the time of the Plague and the Fire respectively, that it was not 
wonderful if even the wiser sort were struck by the colncidence and 
could scurcely regard it as accidental. It is not easy for the 
student of science in these our times, when the movements of 
comets are as well understood aa those of the most orderly planets, 
to place himself in the position of men in the times when no one 
knew on what paths comets came, or whither they retreated after 
they had visited our sun, ‘Taught as men were, on the one hand, 
that it was wicked to question what seemed to be the teaching of 


move in concordance with law—those © 
‘4° 





ions, dreams, and old wives’ tales, than ever they were 
or since.’ But in reality, it was only because of the great 
en prevailing that men seemed more 
misery brings out the superstitions—the 
ii may so speak—which are inherent in many 
minds, but concealed from others in prosperous times, out of 


the belicf that the troubles have been sent because of unbelief, and 
the fear that unless some expiation be made the evil will not pass 
away from the midst of the people. It is at such times of general 
a ean hl sede a 
‘to slayi 
‘The influence of strange appearances in the heavenisuarieval 
thonghtfal and reasoning minds at such times of universal calamity, 
is well shown by Defoc’s remarks on the cometa of the years L664 
and 1666. ‘The old women,’ he says, ‘and the phlegmatic, hypo- 
chondriacal part of the other sex, whom I could almost cull old 
women too, remarked that those two comets passed directly over 
the city’ (though that appearance must have depended on the 
position whence these old women, male and female, observed the 
comet], ‘and that so very near the houses, that it was plain they 
‘imported something peculiar to the city alone; and that the comet 
before the Pestilence was of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its 
motion very heavy, solemn, and slow; but that the comet. before 
the Fire was bright and sparkling, or, a8 others snid, flaming and 
ita motion swift and furious: and that scoordingly one fore- 
told eee ring slow hut severe, terrible and frightful, as 
was the Plague; but the other foretold a stroke, sudden, swift, 
and fiery, as was the Conflagration. Nay, 2 aa 
‘FOR, KEXIt, MO CHAT 





amust confess had had so much the common notion of such things 
in my head, that 1 was apt to look upon them oe ae 
und warnings of God's judgmonts, and especially when, the Plague 
having followed the first, I yet saw another of the later kind, I could 
not. but say, God had not yet sufficiently scourged the city” 
London}, 

e emer SN 1682, though they did not bring 
plagues or conflagrations immediately, yet. were not supposed to 
have been altogether without influence. The convenient fiction, 
indeed, that. some comets operate quickly and others slowly, made 
it very difficult for a comet to appear to which some evil effeets 
could not be ascribed. If anyone can find a single date, since the 
records of history have been carefully kept, which was eo fortunately 
placed that during no time following it within five years, no 
prince, king, emperor, or pope died, no war was begun, or ended 
disastrously for one side or the other engaged in it, no revolution 
was effected, neither plague nor pestilence occurred, neither 
droughts nor floods afflicted any nation, no great hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, voloanie outbursts or other trouble was recorded, he will 
then have shown the bare possibility that a comet might have 
appeared which seemed to presage neither abrupt nor slow- 
moving calamities. But it is not possible to name such a data, 
nor even a date which was not. followed within two years at the 
utmost by a calamity such as superstition might assign to a comet, 
And 20 closely have such calamities usually followed, that ecares a 
comet could appear which might not be regarded as the precursor 
of very quickly approaching calamity, Even if a comet had come 
which scemed to bring no trouble, nay, if many such comets had 
come, men would still have overlooked the pepper o., 
fulfilment of the predicted 


interpretation 
was concerned. <The great comet in 1680, mys one, “followed 
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ee a lesser comet: in 1682, was evidently the forerunner of 
‘those remarkable and disastrous events that endod in the 

tion of 1688. Tt also evidently presaged ies sapocelien geet 

edict of Nantes, and the cruel persecution of the Protestants, by 

the French king Louis XIV, afterwards followed by those terrible 

ware, which with little intermission continued to ravage the finest 

parts of Europe for nearly twenty-four years.’ 

Tf in some respects the fears inspired by comets have been 
reduced by modern scientific discoveries respecting these bodies, 
yet in other respects the very confidence engendered by the exact- 
ness of modern astronomical computations has proved a source of 
terror. There is nothing more remarkable, for instance, in the 
whole history of cometary superstition, than the panic which spread 
over France in the year 1773, in consequence of a rumour that the 
mathematician Lalande had predicted the occurrence of a collision 
between a comet and the earth, and that disastrous effects would 
inevitably follow. The foundation of the rumour was slight enough 
in all conscience. Ii had simply been announced that Lalande 
would read before the Academy of Sciences a paper entitled 
‘Reflections on those Comets which can approach the Earth. That. 
‘was absolutely all; yot from that one fact, not only were vague 
Tumours of approaching cometic troubles spread abroad, but the 
statement was definitely made that on May 20 or 21, 1775,a 
somet would encounter the carth.' So great was the fear thus ex~ 
elted, that in order to calm it Lalande inserted in the ‘Gazette de 
France’ of May 7, 1773, the! following advertisement>—*M. 
Lalande had not time to read his;memoir upon comets which may 
approach the earth, and cause changes in her motions; but he 
would observe that it is impossible to assign the epochs of such 
events. The next comet whuse return is expected is the one which 
should return in eighteon years; but it is not one of those which 
¢an hurt the earth.’ 

‘This note had not the slightest effect in restoring peace to 

» Something very similar happened only n fow years ago, #9 that we casnot afford to 
Tangl: teo freoly at the terrors of France in 1773. It was reported during the winter 
of 1871-1872, that Plantamour, the Swiss asteonumer, equigrmapodrar ners? 
Gow bys comet on August 12,1872, Yet there'war wo other Caundation for 
ae als ie OS St rer ce 
‘that the meteors seen on August 10, i1, and 12 are tedies following in the track of 
‘comet whose cebit pasos very near tothe earth's It was very certainly known to 
awtrenomers that there could bo no preseat danger of a collision with this comet, for 
the comet fave w period of at Ienet 150 ‘nd bad Inet clove to the wstth's 
‘orbit (not to the carth herself, be it etoed) ie 1862, But it was nevlose to point 
this out, ih eile Soon a eliorng hon Anuih 19,87 fn eh es 
comp into collision, possibly dieatroos, with a mighty comet, which 
mid to bare detected, and to have shows by » profrend aiclton £6 ie aban 


rectly upoo our unforvunste carth, 
a 





that by so doing he would exeite ridicule. 

Far more effective, and, to say truth, far better-judged, was the 
irony of Voltaire, in his deservedly-colebrated * Letter on the Pre- 
tended Comet.’ It ran as follows :— 


Grenoble, May 17, 177% 
Certain Parisians who sre not phil and who, if we are to believe 
them, will not hava time to become auch, have informed tap that the end of the 
world ene ig me ih hl ae 


month of a ‘3 comet, which is to take our lit 
Pilar geeey at 
oe 


met alban a De quite (oe qui eat difirt, west 

‘There is Sertlnly no vaso for laghing ot Mt, Tradl, ttle 
ho is (tout Tritatin qu’it eat), whon a anys to Madame 
*Fénmes Savantes, acte iv, seine 3), 

Nous Tavons on dormant, madame, échappé belle ; 
do pri de nows n prssd tont du long, 

Bst chn tont au travers de notre tourbillon ; 

Ex, sil tt on chemin renconted notre terse, 

Ello eit dtd brisée on morosaux comme verre. 

A comet coursing along its parwbolic orbit may come full tilt against our 
earth, Hut then, what will happen? Kither thnt eomot will have a foree equal 
to that of our earth, or proater, Soy loss, If equal, we shall do the comet as 
much harm es it will do us, action and reaction being equal; §f greater, the 
Crete atedodlah lees, we thall bear away the comet. 

: thorwand ways, and no one ean affirm that 
vem more than one revolution, 


q 1 ity on the 20th inst.; they will slug 
songs, and ry aN of The Oo and tine ‘World's End will be performed mg 
the Opéra Comiquo, 
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‘The last tonch is as fine in its way as Sydney Smith's remark 
that if London were destroyed by an earthquake the surviving 
finn Velaics prediction war ot fll exec to teeta, 
ruins. Voltaire’s fiction was not to » 
but what actually happened was even funnier than what his lively 
imagination had suggested. It was stated by a Parisian Professor 
in 1832 (as a reason why the Academy of Sciences should refute 
an assertion then rife to the effect that Biela’s comet would en- 
counter the earth that year) that during the cometic panic of 
1773 ‘there were not wanting people who knew too well the art 
of turning to their advantage the alarm inspired by the approach 
ing comet, and places in Paradise were sold at a very high rate.” 
*The announcement of the comet of 1832 may produce similar 
effects, he said, ‘unless the authority of the Academy apply a 
prompt remedy ; and this salutary intervention is at this moment 
implored by many benevolent persons.’ 

In recent years the effects produced on the minds of men by 
comets have been less marked than of yore, and appear to have 

a good deal on circumstances. The comet of the year 
1868 (called Donati's), for example, occasioned no special fears, at 
least; until Napoleon III. made his famous New Year’s-day speech, 
after which many began to think the comet had meant. mischief. 
But the comet of 1861, though less conspicuous, occasioned more 
eerious fears. It was held by mony in Italy to presage a very 
grest misfortune indeed, viz. the restoration of Francis II. to the’ 
throne of the Two Sicilies. Others thought that the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Papacy and the death of Pope Pius IX. 
were signified. I have not heard that any very serious conse~ 
quences were expected to follow the appearance of Coggia’s comet 
in 1874. The great heat which prevailed during parts of last 
summer was held by many to be connected in some way with a 
comet which some very unskilful telescopist constructed in his 
imagination out of the glare of Jupiter in the object-glass of his 
telescope. Another benighted person, seeing the Pleiades low 
down through a fog, turned them into a comet, about the eame 

1 A rather amusing mistake was mada by the ny 
in i Manse aeatiany veal ero Secon inate 
pred Tnstend of Paradise they wrote Paris, Thoeo acquainted with Pitman's 
‘epitem of shorthand, the one most commonly employed by reporters, will easily un- 


epeesen 
af the nig far the precoding eoxsonant), The mistake lod naturully to my remarking 
fn my next Jeeture that I hind not before Inown how thoroughly #ynouymous} the 
‘words aro in America, thongh 1 had heard it eaid that ‘Good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paria” Tought to have been hissed off the platform for the mildnove of thn 
Joke, ifjoke, indeed, there was, But Americans are very youd, 





of any great comet. Tho civil war in America, a still moro terrible 
ealamity to that great nation than tho success of Moltke’s opern= 
tions to the French, may be regarded by believers as presignified by 
the great comet of 1861. But it so chances that the war between 
France and Germany occurred near the middle of one of the longest 
intervals recorded in astronomical annals as unmarked by a 
conspicuous comet—the interval between the years 1862 and 1874. 
oe ceserons of seat ideas respecting comets has been slow, 
it must nevertheless be regarded a2 on the whole satisfactory, 
When we remember that if was not. a mere idle fancy which had 
to be opposed, not mere terrors which had to be calmed, but: that 
the idea of the significance of changes in the heavens had come to 
be regarded by mankind as a part of their religion, it cannot but 
be thought » hopeful sign-that all reasoning men in our time have 
abandoned the idea that comets are sent to warn the inhabitants 
of this small earth. Obeying in their movements the same law 
of gravitation which guides the planets in their coursns, the comets 
are tracked by the skilful mathematician along those remote parts 
of their course where even the telescope fails to keep them in view. 
Not only are they no longer regarded as presaging the fortunes 
of men on this earth, but. men on this earth are able to predict the 
fortunes of comets, Not only is it seen that they cannot influence 
the fates of the other planets, but we perceive that the 
earth and planets by their attractive energies influence, and in no 
unimportant. ds the fates of these visitants from outer space. 
Encournging, truly, is the lesson taught us by the success of earnest 
study and careful: inquiry in determining tome at least among the 
laws which govern 4 
erratic creatures in the whole of God’s universe, 
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Quips and Cranks at our Ciub WWindotw. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No, XVIIL.—THE HARD STRUGGLE. 


T've looked on Poverty undismayed, 
His cold breath on my cheek, 
T’ve seen him crouching at my bed, 
‘When winds blew shrill and bleak. 
I’ve watched him crawling to my board, 
To snatch my scanty food, 

But never suffered him—no, not onco— 
To scare me where I stood ;— 

But fonght him, upright, like a man 
That only feared disgrace ; 

And hit him hard, snd laid him low, 
And scorned him to his face ! 

I’ve straggled—sure of victory, 
In Pride, although in pain, 

With soul serene, and head erect, 
‘And so I will again, 


No. XIX.—DIAMOND SCRATCHES. 


Five years ago, in this cozy Inn, 
‘We passed a pleasant day, 
Four merry friends, who ate and drank, 
And were blithe as birds in May. 
‘We scratched our names on the window-pane ;— 
‘There they stand in the sheen, 
‘And prove to me, if to nobody else, 
‘What fools we must have been. 


One of them borrowed my cash (a dove 
That never returned to the ark) ; 

The second was jealous of my fame, 
And stabbed it in the dark ! 

The third made love to a bonnie wee maid 
Dearer to me than life, 

‘Wooed her and won her behind my back, 
And made her his wretched wife. 
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And here I sit in the'cozy Inn, 
‘While the bright wood-splinters blaze, 
‘And drink my pint of claret alone, 
And think of the bygone days, 
And wonder which of my three fulse friends 
I bate or despise the most ;— 
Surely not him, who borrowed my cash ?— 
"Tis gone—'tis a bodiless ghost ! 
Surely not him who stole my wife ? 
That was not my wife, God wot! 
But might have been, to my dire distress, 
Had she fallen to my lot! 
I think I hate with the deadliest hate 
‘The fellow who slurred my name— 
Shaking my hand, eating my bread, 
‘And murdering my Fame ! 


No. XX.—NIAGARA UNVISITED. 


‘Twas full three hours ere the sun went down 
When the great man halted at Buffalo town. 
‘We'll not stay here,’ said his comrade true, 
“There's little to see, and nothing to do; 

But we'll off, and away ! to a glory that calls, 
Only two hours to Niagara Falls! 


‘Tho great man paused, and with pompous look 
Said, ‘The human heart is my only book! 
Niagara's all very well in its way, 

But I think we'll not trouble its glories to-day ; 
To-day nor to-morrow—if ever at all-— 

Tl take it on trust—your magnificent Fall!’ 


To Niagara Falls he never went : 

‘What do you think the great man meant ? 

He meant to boast he had strength of mind 

To be unlike the rest of his kind ; 

Thongh he proved meanwhile—the proof was sad— 
‘He was only a great and particular cad ! 


No. XXI—VANITAS VANITATUM. 


What is it to be wise? 
"Tis but to know how little can be known.—Pors. 


A Poor, poor fellow, a very good fellow, 
‘Went maundering by the sea, 

Looking at times to the starry heaven, 
At times to the wild waves free ; 
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‘And said to himself, wise-looking, 
“T’d know the eternal plan; 

T’d solve the riddlo of fortune, 
‘The meaning of God and man.’ 


And a voice came out of the darkness, 
Ont, perchance, from his sonl— 
“Thou fool! wouldst ladle the ocean 
Into the rim of a bowl! 
‘Wouldst make thine eye the circle 
Of all that the worlds contain, 
Or gather the stars in a chalice 
No bigger than thy brain?’ 


Ont of the dark came brightness, 

And a second voice replied— 
“Forgive me, oh, forgive me, 

‘My arrogance and pride ! 
Wisdom is born of folly, 

‘And folly from wisdom grows; 
And he is the wisest of men 

‘Who knows how little he knows!’ 


No, XXI.—GIFTS. 


‘You say I throw my gifts to the unworthy : 

So doth the Lord of Love who rales on high; 
So doth the liberal sun to all things earthy, 

To hill or plain, to palace or to tye. 
‘Who sells his gifts for gratitude expected 

Is but e bargaining huckster at the best ;— 
The Sun asks nothing for his rays reflected ; 

I ask for nothing—prithee let mo rest ! 


No, XXIJL—SMALL, BUT GREAT. 


‘Tue sun can mirror his glorious face 
In the dewdrop on the sod, 

And the humblest human heart reflect 
The light and love of God. 


No. XXIV.—_THE LAST KINDNESS. 


Our Mother Earth is gracious 
To all she hath possessed, 
To flower or tree, to beast or bird, 
And man—perhaps the best— 
She gives them all permission 
To dio upon her breast. 
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No. XXV.—SEVEN. 


Seven fresh acorns on the lea, 

Browned by summer's fiery glow, 
Newly fallen from the tree, 

Fit to plant, and apt to grow ; 
But six of seven shall rot and die, 
And never flourish to the sky, 

Or feel the breezes as they blow. 
Choose the six—select the one— 
Fool! you cannot! Fate must run! 


Seven sharp daggers, newly made, 
Each the other's counterpart, 
Bach the same in sheath and blade, 
Point and edge and workman’s art; 
And yet by Destiny’s command, 
One shall fill a murderer’s hand, 
And stab a trac man to the heart ! 
Choose the one—reject the rest— 
Fool! you cannot! Fate knows best ! 


Seven young maidens at the ball, 
Radiant as the new May morn, 

Blithe and joyous, one and all, 
‘With lips of love and eyes of scorn ; 

Yet four of seven, when wedded wives, 
Shall make their husbands curse their lives, 
‘And rue the hour that they were born, 

Show the four—select the threo— 
Fool! you may not! Live and see! 


No. XXVI—THREE FASHIONABLE SISTERS. 


Say, who are ye, ye flaunting hags, 

That walk beside us on the flags ; 

Who smile and grin, and fawn and sneer, 
Or pump the sanctimonious tear ; 

Who sit beside us at the board 

When meat is carved, and wine is poured ; 
And e’en in church presume to kneel, 
‘And sham the faith ye never feel ? 


‘We're friends well tried—we're sisters three, 
As old as human history ; 

But young and fresh as yestermorn j— 

Ever dying, ever born. 
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In the glance of Satan’s eyes 
‘We entered into Paradise, 

And ever since have played our part : 
In the ill-farnished human heart. 


“Our names—well known o’er land and sea— 
Are Humbug, Cant, Hypocrisy ! 

We scatter falschoods as we go, 

To rich and poor, to high and low. 

‘You find us here—yon find us there— 
To-day, to-morrow, everywhere; 

And ever shall, while men are men, 

Or Eden opes ita gates again.” 


No. XXVII—CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


‘Tux world were small and bare indeed, 
If measured by Malvoglio’s greed ; 
But, measured by my great content, 
My garden is a continent. 


No. XXVIIL—AN EPITAPH. 


“T've wed my wife, 
T've said my say, 
T’ve lived my life, 
T’'ve paid my way ; 
And every dog 
‘Must have his day, 
And I’ve had mine,” 
Said Johnnie Gray! 


No. XXIX.—A BAS LA POESIE, 


Down with poetry, down! 
Let it rot in the mire of the town ! 

Tt pats no money in the till, 

It fails to pay the butcher's bill ! 

The poet, great although he be, 

Is not of trade’s fraternity. 

He cannot vaunt the thing he’s made, 
‘As ‘twere a coat, a watch, a spade ; 
For, if he did, the world would grant 
Great disapproval—'tis ita wont— 
And say, ‘ This creature’s vain enough 
To praise his own poetic stuff!’ 

Why should the poet be made or born 
To be the mark of modern scorn ? 
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Poetry’s not to the taste of the time ; 
‘And he who writes th’ immortal rhyme 
Is elbowed out of the busy throng. 

Down with Poetry! down with Song ! 


No, XXX.—THREE GREAT CRITICS. 


Ture swine lay wallowing in the mire, 
‘As fat as farmer could desire ; 

‘When one Pig to the other said, 

‘ Dost see the warm sun overhead ? 
Men call him great and wondrous fine, 
Most noble, glorious, and divine ; 

In my opinion, men are wrong, 

‘And pile their epithets too strong.’ 


‘And in mine, too,’ said Pig the second ; 
‘The sun's less mighty than he's reckoned. 
"Tis true, he flares, and gives us light, 

But then he disappears at night! 

‘And, to my thought, more lovely far 

Is the palo moon, or evening star. 

They don’t affront us with their glare, 
‘We can look at them, when we dare; 

Bat not at him, so proud and hot, 

‘He'd strike us blind as soon as not.’ 


“I quite agree,’ said Pig the third. 
‘ Of course, his merits all have heard ; 
But no one tells of his disgrace, 

‘Th’ intemperate blotches on his face ! 
The fevers and the plagues he sends— 
In short, he’s flattered by his friends ! 
He's bright, no doubt, and all the rest, 
But, to my thinking, moonlight’s best !” 


Eclestials under the Stars and Stripes. 


BY JOsErM MATION, 


‘Tun Five Points of New York is The Seven Dials of London. 
Poverty and Vieo ebb and flow there night and day. But there 
are elements strangely different under the two flags. London has 
ancient corners dedicated to Filth for centuries. New York ix 
nower in her muddy ways, though equally dark in her shadows. 
‘The island-city has also varieties of enee in concentrated numbers 
which London does not possess. Within the shadow of Five 
Points, for example, her lower classes include the Nigger and the 
Chinaman. Ifthe Celestial has his head-quarters at San Francisco, 
he is characteristically represented in New York, where we recently 
made his acquaintance in the hours of his leisure, during his 
reereative oxercises. Smolsing and gambling are the two indul- 
gences in which the Chinaman takes the greatest delight. Hehas 
no home comforts. The domestic joys of married life represent 
a luxury which he does not permit himself. Out of the 4,000 
Chinese women in San Francisco 3,900 are prostitutes, and through- 
out the State there are nine males to every woman. In the early 
days of the coolie emigration the Mongolian confined his settle- 
ments to California, but he is now gradually spreading himself 
over the whole of the United States; and already, as he monopolises 
boot-making in the city of the Golden Gate, so is he taking 
unto himself the washing of New York. 

‘The system of Chinese emigration to the United States is a 
perfect system of slavery. It is conducted by six companies as 
wealthy as they are powerful. Each company is protected by the 
Chinese Government. Their home agencies are in Canten and 
Hong Kong. They are reprecented all through the interior of 
China by coolie traders. These agents, as the Hon. C. E. De 
Tong, Inte Minister to China, recently reported to his Govern- 
ment, find, for example, a family of old peoplo with sons and 
daughters. As is common enough, the poor creatures have had a 
constant struggle to keep body and soul together. The trader 
offers to buy the services of a son or a daughter, agreeing to give 
the old people a sum of money down, and stipulating to feed and 
clothe the boy or girl, and to return him or her, dead or alive, to 
the parents} in China after the term of service has expired. In 
consideration for this, the young man cr woman signe a contract 
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which is absolutely frightful in its conditions. He or she agrees 
to give faithful service to his or her master for a term of six, 
eight, or ten years, ax the case may be, and for a guarantee of 
faithful service, father, brother, mother, sisters Pee 
with a thousand penaltios in cass the service is not, 

formed. The result is that the evolia: is bots (patty neat wate 
and hence, when the inspector aske, Are you leaving China of your 
own free will?’ the answer is, ‘I am;* and when called upon 
to testify on the spot he answers just as may please his master, 
‘The men toiling day after day in a strange land are simply paying 
a debt to keep their fathers and mathers from starving. Mr. 
‘Thomas J. Vivian has recently published a financial view of the 
companies, which shows that they receive from the Colestials in 
America a yearly stipend in proportion to the money they earn, 
and that the result represents an enormous profit to the emigra- 
tion contractors, Of the six companies Mr. Vivian tells us the 
Sam Yup is the most powerful organisation and the most enter 
prising. Sam Yup men may be found not only in California, but 
in other States and Territories from Tucson to Paget Sound, and 
from San Francisco to Maseachussotts and New York, ‘Sam Yup 
lays new railroads in the Southern countries, hows timber in the 
North, makes cigars in Sacramento, and washes in Boston. Sam 


Yup is ubiquitous and all-powerful; paternal in the oare of its 
members, and lynx-like in the watchfulness over ite own interests.’ 
It is wonderful to see how completely the system works, ‘Then, 
too, the Chinaman owns no loyalty to anyone outside his com- 

He has to pay taxes to the ‘Red-haired Devils} who 





TE sack whl. eos 1s Cade RE 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ The room was divided. Lighted 
by a dim lamp we could see at the farther end two narrow com 
partments, with shadowy figures lying on benches, their square 
pallid faces indicated by a fitful glimmer of light. A sickly smell 
pervaded the apartment. We were received by a shrivelled little 
Mongoliun, who looked ugly enough for the idealised conscience 
of n slanderer, 

* Captain John Chinaman,’ said the detective, ‘ this is a friend 
of mine from England, who is anxious to know you." 

«Tanky—you come see smoke,’ said the shrivelled figure, 
shuffling towards us 

«Yes, ye we replied. 

* Captain John is the oldest Chinaman in New York,’ said the 
detective. 

* You come see smoke,’ sid John again, pointing i a powerfully 
built Celestial, who was lying on a bench on our right, and pre- 
paring « pipe for use. He took the preparation of opium from a 
tin case little larger than a thimble, and cooked a mall portion 
of it by blowing the flame of the lamp upon it through a tube. 
The action was like that ofa plumber soldering a gnspipe. He 

the dried paste upon a small aperture in the bowl of his 
pipe—a thick primitive-looking implement—and commenced to 
inhale the smoke, Pulling vigorously at the pipe, he concentrated 
all his mind upon it, now and then stopping to re-cook and re-fill, 
Presently the inhalation went on to his complete satisfaction, and 
there stole over his passionless features a quict calmness, which 
Captain John contemplated with a contented nodand grin. Leay- 
ing the dreamer to dream hix way to a transient, happiness, we 
entered the compartments at the further end of the room. Four 
Chinamen, in various stages of insensibility, were lying there, the 
principal luxury of their hard couches being wooden pillows. One 
man writhed and moaned in his sleep, and they all looked hideous ; 
the ghastly light from the lamp we carried throwing a lurid my 

the scene, which helped to heighten the common horrors of 
the den and make up a Dantesque picture. 

The Celestial does not drink, but he smokes with a vengeance, 
‘The drug is used privately and publicly, and a smoke in s regular 
opium shop costs from 18 to 25 cants, From Captain John's 
establishment we went to another next door, and there found quite 
a family party just beginning to ‘lic off in honour, us it secmed 
to us, of a new arrival from China, a bright-eyed young man, 
‘evidently of more than ordinary position, He was in full Chinese 
costume, whereas the others wore a mixture of European and 





our midnight inquiries in the complete garb of 
ee nye, that he was an inspector Beer for one 
‘companies to which his fellow-countrymen belonged. 
A short ramble through tortuous alleys and streets 
ton flight of dark steps leading into a cellar, the oor ot whieh 
opened upon a scene even more interesting than that we had just, 
left, It was a Chinese gambling saloon, Some twenty or thirty 
natives were standing round a table breast-high, upon which 
seattered dice, buttons, cents, and dollars in litle 
heaps. The banker stood at the head of the board, and as 
entered he glanced at the face of the detective. Several of the 
players looked at us for a moment with their dreamy bagns 
eyes, and then paid no further attention to us. There were 
chairs nor seats in the cellar, but the walls were covered with 
* Notices’ and ‘ Regulations’ written up in big sprawling charac- 
tery, like extracts from half-forgotten tea chests in the London 
Docks, In one corner ef the room there was a Joss altar, lighted 
with a pair of brass candlesticks of very English manufacture, 
‘There was a show of gaudy decoration on the altar, and an 
tion in Chinese; but, when we came to examine the thing more 
closely, we found that it had been converted into a washstand, 
unless cleansing the hands with soap ia part of the religions devo- 
tions at a Joss altar. Seéking in an odd amused way for some clue 
to this, we looked at the hands of several of the and found 
that they carried their real estate with them, as the Americans say 
of a person who neglects his finger-nails. ‘Tan’ is bem 
mostly played. A large heap of buttons is rapidly di 
three or four lots, and the players bet upon odd or even numbers; 
but at the den in question, whatever tho game might. be, it was 
played with dice and double dominoes. ‘The numbers of the latter 
were regulated in some way by the numbers thrown in thedice. A 
player shuffled dominoes and gave one to each of his fellows. 
Then the banker Neo ishi dice and the game was decided, the 
ing It was worth while to watch the flat 
Tartar faces. a ‘betokened little or no interest in the game 
Im attention to it. There was no excitement, no 
Now and then a player would smile aod 
like 


ern city, thousands of miles away 
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and he unharnessed and walked off with them, leaving hor seated 

on her property. 

Tn Lady Paragon's case carriage and horses were her own pro- 
perty. Sir Charles had come to her,not, indeed, without a *trousseau” 
(if a gentleman's equipment can be xo termed), for he ae a 

most elegant wardrobe, but without a penny. Hix 

_ sisted of a magnificent dressing-case, a hunting-wateh, and a te 
betting-book bound in morocco, which had cost him more than 
any firm of publishers ever paid for an Encyclopasdia. Why she 
married him is one of those questions which, like the existence of 
wasps, the disappearance of inanimate objects when we want them, 
and what is to be done with the Irish, will continue to puzzle the 
world till there's an end of it. He cost her about 
during the first year, and then she got rid of him for an annuity 
of 2,000 paid monthly. In his application for this stipend he 
exhibits 2 punctuality which was the only thing for which he had 
hitherto failed to obtain credit. 

At forty-five, when I last saw him (in the Ring at Epsom), he 
had a youthful figure, the fico of an angel on a gurgoyle, and a 
voice (it was offering a shade under the proper odds) that for 
sweetness and harmony was not to be found out of a cathedral 
choir. 

That a wife like Lady Paragon should have only taken a year 
to find him out was x proof of his utter worthlessness indeed ; and 
the discovery was quite complete, His name never passes her lips, 
nor those of her only daughter. Miss Helen, of course, knows 
of her father's existence; sho has access to the daily papers, in 
which the heading, ‘Sir Charles Paragon again, in connection 
with various disreputable occurrences, is by no means unfrequent, 
but she ignores the fact with that innocent calmness with which 
all unpleasant matters are laid aside by those who have acquired 
the manners of the best circles. 

Perhaps it was this terrible domestic experience that rendered 
Lady Paragon so extraordinarily sensitive to what was right and 

proper; but, at all events, her recommendation in society went. 
further than that of most leaders of fashion, to which, however, she 

made emall pretence. Only—what seemed to a mere outeider Like 
ayrelf as very strange—she set almost the same value upon birth 
and rank sa upon talents and virtue, and treated myself, for in- 


mg line of ancestry with a 
brute at the end of it ae in her memory, one woul have 
thought that the 





happened to have one, though I don’t sy to boast of, for he was 
an attormey. She believed in the saying, ‘It takes more than 


one generation to make a gentleman ;' concerning which I can 
only say for certain that it sometimes takes a great many more. 
We used to have many arguments together on this matter in an 
amicable way ; in which I um bound to say she alwaysucknowledged 
great abilities. * You are a dear, clever creature ; but if you 
from now till Doomsday, you will never alter my opinions, 
nor catch me opening my doors to anyone connected with trade.” 
She even one day (when I had really shaken her upon this 
point) went the length of stating that she was too old to change 
her views. 
* What, too old at thirty-five?” 
‘ Thirty-five! How dare you, with Helen there just of age?’ 
T had inadvertently pushed compliment to the verge of impro- 
priety ; but she was far too good a woman not to forgive me, 
Thongh forty, or even a year or two more, Lady Paragon wae 
still bewutiful, some paradoxical folks averred more beautiful even 
than her daughter, though she was the belle of that, very season. 
For my part, [ was content, in my quict way, and without making 
mer.somepesiecn, to be in-love with them both. 
__ In consequence of the large slice of her income thrown to that 
insatiable dog, Sir Charles, Lady Paragon was unable to occupy her 
own ancestral mansion in the country, which wns let for a term of 
years; but every summer she was accustomed to hire a residence 
for herself and daughies, for three or four months—a plan whieh T 
never ventured to tell her was infinitely more pleasant than if she 
had oceupied the family seat. For in this manner she got the 
pick and choice of the prettiest districts in England; and, thongh 
she pitched her tent at various times in the four quarters of it, her 
good taste never led her into a mistake, Her mode of procedure 
as this: After conference with some London house agent, Miss 
Helen would run down, under convoy, to look at the ‘Hall,’ ‘House,’ 
© Park,’ or whatever ambitious title the place bad, and, if her report 
was favourable, her ladyship in person would pay ita visit, which 
ly final, for, to say truth, if what satisfied the young lady 
to meet with the approbation of other people, they must: 





by 

fashion, and entertaining her at very heavy dinner parties, whieh 
abe returned with much better ones; including ices from Gunter. 
In this way, I suppose, she became acquainted with about three- 
fifths of the landed gentry, and, as her London circle was also 
very large one, she might be said to know a good many people ; 
and not, one of them connected with trade. 

At the close of the season before last, Lady Paragon entered 
into arrangements for renting a house in the Lake country. As it 
was xo far from London, one visit, was deemed sufficient, whieh she 
and Miss Helen took together. The latter spoke of * 

Hall’ with an enthusiasm I have rarely heard her exhibit on the 
subject of houses (which at the best she generally desoribed as 
‘really very tolernble*); nnd the topic hada personal attraction for 
me, since hor mother was always so good as to ask me to stay with 
them a weels or two during their rustication, Harpington Hall was 
old and intensely ancestral ; iteinternal arrangements as to comfort 
were, on the other hand, in the last, Parisian style. Mr. Marmaduke 
Howard, the proprietor, was everything he should be, and took 
pride in his residence that some persons would bave considered 
exaggerated. He wasiso particular about the gravel sweep in front 
of his house, that a cord was stretched where the drive through the 
park abutted on it, and visitors had to walk for fifty yards or #0 to 
prevent the impress of wheel or hoof upon this sacred spot, In 
wet weather this must have been inconvenient; but his visitors 


known for the last nine weeks, and they rather applauded this de- 
licate solicitude than otherwise, No mere owner of a * Villa 
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tion that this was done perhaps for the sune reason that swine is. 


terms, before tliey let it, Nay, so favourably, 

5p a algerie senor yre Cn me 

called him up to town, they asked him, to look in at Eecleston 
Square to lunch, and I had the honour to meet him on that 
ccension. 


His appearance, while typical of the country gentleman, struck 
me as even something more. ‘There was a certain generous air 
about him which reminded me of those baronial times (as repre- 
sented on canvas) when hospitality was dispensed with open hands 
to grateful vassals. I could picture him standing on his own hall 
steps, and giving away deer and other kind of superior game, sur- 
rounded by his henchmen. Nay, the idea haunted me that I had 
actually seen him doing it, which was absurd ; unless indeed (which 

was just possible) hie portrait had ever been taken by a Royal 
Academician (he looked too grand for a mere Associate to have 
done it) to adorn some such niediwval scene, With all this en= 
gaging benevolence of expression, there was a quictude of manner 
‘about him which in a common man might have been eet down to 
apathy, or even dulness, but which in Mr. Marmaduke Howard of 
‘Harpington Hall was obviously Blood. 

Towards the end of the autumn I took advantage of Lady 
Paragon's invitation to vieit the Lakes, I arrived somewhat late, 
and, of course, in the rain; unieind cele ease 
the features of the scenery in which the Hall was placed. It was 
situated half way up what in London one would have called a pre- 
Cipice, at the foot of which lay a dark far-stretching mere. The 

ive which led up to it from the high road was of 
length, and wound through a forest of pines, above which the 
‘mansion itself towered in solitary grandeur, 

It-was the most imposing edifice that had yet sheltered even 
the Paragon houschold—except, perhaps, their family seat, which I 
had never seen—and possessed, doubtless, immense advantages, but 
it struck a mere practical mind as dreary. [t was a sort of 
piace that onght to have had a Banshee on the premises, and at 
Jeast one haunted chamber. To my surprise and relief, I found 
that I wos allowed to drive up to the front door, where I was as 
‘ual welcomed by Dunscombo (the ancestral butler) with a 
solemnity I have never seen equalled in any other human being, 
but which may possibly be the manners of a Prince of the 
Church, My reception by the Indies was as hospitable as ever, 
but Taw at once that something was amiss. pees ener 
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in the house, no doubt,’ thought I, and began to wish myself at 
the Lake Hotel (down below) among the touriste. However, I put 
a good face upon the matter, and, by way of saying something 
Pleasant, congratulated Miss Helen upon the rope having heen re~ 

© Oh, as to that,’ said ehe indifferently, ‘the rope might just as 
well be at the lodge gates as at the house itself, for no one ever 


*Good heavens!” thought I, ‘it must be a horrible ghost 
indeed, if it keepa people away even in the daytime!” 

We dined in a Gothic apartment of vust size, the gloam of 
which a very plentiful supply of candles failed to pierce; if it had 
not been an irreverence to hint at such a thing in connection with 
ancestral pictures larger than Life, and a mantelpiece of carved oak 
that projected to an extent suggestive of hydrocephalus, T should 
have suggested that a few gasburners would have been a great im= 

it. Mist Helen, it will be remembered, when abe fell in 
love with it, had only seen the Hall by day. Since she had become 
better acquainted with it, it was plain that it had failed to please 
her. For my part, I thought the dinner as good as it could be in 
#0 wild a part of the country, where shops were unknown, and 
“first catch your sheep’ was probably a proviso to be made before 
you cooked your mutton; but I noticed that Miss Helen had little 
appetite, and that the manner in which sho said ‘no fish, thank 
you,’ to the butler, would in @ less angelic being have had the ap- 
pearance of ‘temper.’ In the hope of making matters pleasant, T 
inquired after Mr. Howard, entitling him, in my humorous way, 
the Lord of Harpington; but she not only roplied that ehe didn’t 
know, but said soin a tone that implied unmistakably she didn't 
care. 

T had now beoome positively certain that there were ghosts, and 
would have gladly compounded for a simple family spectro, whieh 
could be warranted only to sigh, or point to buried bones or money. 
But to my surprise and relief there was no nocturnal disturbance of 
any kind. My bed and bedroom were all that the most luxurious 
sleeper could desire; an |, the neatness and finish of the 
whole mansion were such ¢] rT may venture to my so of 90 his 
toric a pile) it looked as if it had been just turned out ofa bandbox, 
‘Tho weather being wet the next morning, I was shown over the pie- 
ture-gallery by Lady a in person, Miss Helen unaecountably 

-a part she had always been gm 
ions; I even overheard her 

‘t the patience for it? which 

rue the pictures had little attrac- 
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but I noticed that Lady Paragon bit her lips, and that a frown 
puckered ‘Mise Helen's brow. It was evident that the Lord of 
Harpington had ceased to be the popular topic of conversation ho 
had beon of old, and for the reat of my stay I took eare not to 
mention his name; though what he had done to wreck his repu= 
tation with my friends I could not discover. On my return to 
London I happoned one evening to be walking home up Regent 
Street and had to puss through a throng of poor people in front of 
a fishmonger's shop. I had often seen them there before, for it 
‘was the hour—half-past seven or so—when, the dinner orders being 
over, the fashionable purveyor is wont to dispense bis 
commodities at a reduced rate to a class very different from his 
usual customers. By the flaring gas I noticed the chief figure, a 
fine stalwart individual, dispensing, with a noble air of benevolence, 
the tail ends of cod, and some nither anatomiea! specimens of skate. 
Tn an instant my mind reverted with a flash to the medieval 
baron surrounded by his retainers, indulging hie lavish generosity 
among the tenantry of his vast estate. I did not require to ‘veal 
the name upon the shop front, ‘ Howard and Brothers, 

toreveal tome the imyptory that cluig to theiLond of Harptghat ‘: 
recognised the very man—though a green baize apron now concealed 
his extremitiose—whom I had mot at luncheon in Eccleston Square. 
Of conrse, it was creditable in him, rather (from the * self-made man * 
point of view), to act in this way; but I felt that his tenants at 
Harpington Hall would take a different view of the matter. 

Of course, they had soon found out the reason why the county 
families did not call on them. How T must have wounded their 
sensibilities by those unhappy references of mine to * angling" and 
hooking’ and ‘nets,’ which now recurred to me with terrible 
force, as always happens under similar circumstances! ‘What an 
ordeal must poor Lady Paragon have undergone in the picture~ 
gallery while exhibiting naan ancestors which she knew were all from 
Wardour Streot! It was, doubtless, because Mr. Howard had/in= 

c in ancestors that Miss Helen had had ‘no 
pationce with him,’ and the reason was equally plain why beneath 
that roof she could bring Heros bo onto for ti ‘The 


bourhood Fishmonger’ Hall. 
the Paragons that I had discovered this 
for them to be conscious that they 





Che Argot of Polite Society. 

Tris curious to watch the gradual rise and fall of a popular locu- 
tion; to note how the once familiar phrase imperceptibly sinks 
into disuse, nnd is replaced by another doomed to an existence 
ephemeral. Could Thackeray and Albert Smith revisit us, 

the former would find his dearly beloved ‘snob" ruthlessly meta= 
morphosed into ‘cad;? while the ‘gent’ of the latter has long 
since become as obsolete as the bewax, bucks, and dandies of former 
Saye, now amalgamated) ander tho guuerio'title' of ewell.’ ‘Those 
genial appellations of our youth, ‘trump’ and ‘brick,’ may still 
22 fuer senate eter ee ‘but the laudatory 
nowndays appears to be “a /eattlinigy good 


iulest expression of admiration ix comprised foe: fetunnel, and 
the reverse is languidly intimated by the annihilating term, ‘bad 
form.’ 

A gentleman who experiences a certain difficulty in crossing 
Piccadilly at 10 pat, is deseribed as * serewed,' or more generally 
*tight;’a glaring waistcoat or trouser pattern, such as Joseph 
Sedley and Grassot were wont to delight in, is simply voted * loud? 
and the slightest doviation from the ordinary jog-trot of respect- 
ability stigmatised as * fast” London is playfully spoken of as the 
Millage vand the fashionable Sunday resort in the Regent's Park 
arbitrarily abbreviated’ into ‘Zoo.’ To ‘ bolt,” ‘ mixzle, or ‘make 
oneself scarce’ are superseded by ‘slope” *skedaddle ;" the 
‘nuff of yesterday ix the * duffer’ of to day ;' while loss of fortune, 
® fall’ from one’s horse (otherwise * cropper "), or indeed any calamity 
incidental to human nature, is pithily and exprossively dosignated 
* coming to grief.” 

~ If persona] chastisement be intended, the offender is not to be 
‘thrashed’ or ‘ pitched into,’ but his head is to be *punched;” 
threat, we are rejoiced to say, more frequently talked about than 
put into exocution. A cigar ix figuratively styled a ¢woed,’ an 
innoyation applicable enough to the anomalous compounds of 
nastiness retailed at the Derby, the Boat-race, and other public 

but an evident misnomer as regards the 

samples issuing from Mr. Benson's emporium ; and its concomitant 
rink has been quaintly and far more intelligibly christened B.S. 
(N.B., after too copious libations of the above » man is apt to feel 
‘chippy’ next morning). The word ‘cheek,’ us synonymous with 
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wall apgely petoniued by Tchr ot nent eee is 
@ lovers of argot; but were it not 

the obliging abcresponiient. oF At we mes ae 

Tas oee All Gina Taselade casa MSE 

import and of undoubted originality, might never have been 

naturalised among us. 

From the newspaper to the novel there is but a step; and in 
the latter department of literature, especially in the so-called 
pictures of modern life and manners, more than one example 
might be found, if not of positive argot, at least of what is equally 
objectionable—an utter ignorance or exaggeration of the tone and 
langunge of the society they profoss to describe. Without pushing 
matters so fur as the scrupulous Dr. Dilworth in the faree, who 
indignantly declined to accept a lucrative post offered to him 
because the prospectus issued by the company asserted the plural 
of omnibus to be omnibi, the reader may fairly expect to be spared 
such vulgarisms as ‘arn't you" or ‘arn't they,’ repeated ad mauseant 
through the three hundred and odd pages of each volume; not to 
mention the inevitable adverb ‘awfully;’ but concerning this 
particular abomination we shall have more to say by-and-by. 
Now, though in every-day conversation such little absurdities may 
pass unnoticed, they decidedly do not look well in print; litera 
soriptu manet, even though its ultimate destiny may be to envelop 
fried potatoes or line portmanteaux. 

We object, moreover, to the too frequent use or rather abuses 
of the verb ‘realise ;’ a most comprehensive word in its pice 
like the omnipresent melted butter of the English plain cook, 
the toujours perdrix of our Gallic neighbours, apt to pall A 
constant repetition; nor do we honestly admire the distortion of 
the simple and hearty ‘thank you’ into the curt and ungracious 
‘thanks.’ But there is one expression, current in literary circles, to 
which we entertain a special aversion, probably from nob being 
able to ascertain what it can possibly mean, and that is ‘slating 
a book. ‘Tradition tells us how the youthful muse of Keats was 
Pitilesily ‘cut up" by the ‘Quarterly, and wo learn from: Mr. 
Pendennis himself that his ‘spring flowers’ were ‘ smashed" by the 
ferocious Bludyer; but when we are informed that Mr. So-and-so's 
last poom or Mra Anybody's new novel has been ‘slated’ by the 
* Weekly Thunderbolt’ or the * Hebdomadal Bowie-Knifo, we can 
but open the eyes of astonishment, like Hajji Baba, and marvel at 
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issue his orders in Sanscrit, or the corps de bullet have a fancy for 
talking javanais (ns used to be the fashion at the Paria Vaude~ 
ville), it is no busines: of ours. Two objectionable Thespian 
peculiarities, however, coming under the daily observation of 
every playgoer, and therefore public property, may be briefly 
adverted to; namoly, what we may call the argot of the afiche, 
and that of the stage. And here, if the gentle reader will take 
our word for its necessity, slight retrospect to the * palmy days’ 
of the drama is indispensable, 

Forty or fifty years ago—and we may antedate that period as 
far back as we think proper—an actress was invariably designated 
in the bills by her family name (real or fictitious, matters little), 
without any adjunct whatsoover. When two or moro sisters were 
in the profession, the only distinguishing mark for each was the 
initial letter of the Christian name; for instance, Miss M. Tree 
and Miss E, Tree, Miss Cawse and Miss H. Oawse, and so forth, 
‘Miss O'Neill never figured as Mies Eliza O'Neill, Miss Stephens 
as Miss Catherine Stephens, Miss Foote as Miss Maria Foote, or 
(in our own time) Miss Woolgar as Miss Sarah Woolgar. Mrs. 
Bartley, whom we can still remember in Lady Macbeth, was for 
many years known and applauded under the unpretending name 
of Smith, and her lively contemporary, the Sally’ Booth of the 
green-room, was spoken of by press and public as Miss Booth to 
her dying day. Where were then the Nellies, Beesiee, Annies, 
Liasies, Lotties, and Maggies who, in theatres devoted to burlesque 
or (what in England is very nearly identical) opéra bouffe, now 
parade their insipid diminutives here, there, and everywhere, with 
the same pertinscity as they exhibit their tunics and chignons in 
the pher’s window? Fancy in the olden time ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ advertised, the part of Juliet by Miss * Lizsie’ O'Neill, 
or the Clemanthe of ‘Ton’ obligingly undertaken by Mies ‘ Nelly’ 
(or, worse still, ‘Nellie’) Tree! If Miss Stubbs feels inclined to | 
call herself De Courcy (like the little Wood Elf in ‘ Puck"), or if 
‘Miss Bacon, aspiring at higher game, has a weakness for Mowbray 
or Plantagenet, they only do as others have dono before them; 
for was not the charming Rose Chéri by birth a Cizos, and should 
not Madame Cabel be more correctly styled Cabu? With every 
respect for their real or assumed godfathers and godmothera, we 
object to ono-thind of the playbill being absorbed by their bap~ 
tismal memorials, and therefore protest against the prevailing 
system, firstly, a8 conferring an undue importance on mere ac- 
cessorial nullities, and secondly, as entailing an unwarrantable 
waste of printer's ink. 

But the argot of the stage is « far more serious calamity than 





‘one touch of nature.’ How is it, possible to listen approvingly or 
even patiently, when our ears are i 


solace eacarts i 

to consider this combination of whine and drawl as a form of 
specch consecrated by tradition, and religiously adhered to by its 
votaries even in the dressing-gown and slippera of private life? 
esac wa nee ome ene at 
absurdity consigned, together with empty 

Sesiit, and full sedoeleabeos te reviadty ea The 
French, who are not altogether tyros in dramatic effect, do very 
well without it, and why should not we? If ever the day should 
come when Englizh actors condeacend to speak, walk, and move 
like ordinary mortals, and modulate their voices according to the 
diapason of civilised society, then may our stage be" said to “hold 
the mirror up to nature,’ but most assuredly not before. 

As we aro on theatrical matters, a word or two respecting the 
abuse of * tags,’ a spocies of improvised argat, may be permitted 
ns. We by no means object to the quips and cranks emanating 
from the inventive brain of the facetious Mr, Toole, which have at 
Joast the merit 0: being amusing, nor to the time-honoured 
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called the pit, are commodious and dolightfully elastics and the 
orchestra, doubtless on account of some grave misdemennour, ix 
confined in a subterraneons locality, from whence issue doleful 
‘sounds in the intervals between the acts. The play was the 
“School for Scandal;’ and in the scene where the supposed duel 
between Sir Peter and Charles is so. circumstantially related the 
: who enacted Crabtree completed his infarmallon respect~ 
ing the ‘double letter from Northamptonshire’ by adding {we 
quote from recollection, and cannot vouch for the exact words): 
* Whether the letter was prepaid or not, I can't say.’ Now, though 
this phrase may, for all we know to the contrary, be found in what. 
is technically styled the ‘acting, edition,’ it is certainly not in 
Sheridan ; and we were sorely tempted to rise from our seat and 
the offender, a8 Mrs. Piorzi once did, with a ‘Text, 

Mr, Crabtree, text, if you please |” 
But we havo lingered too long in the Gardens of Armida, and 


and’ Mayfair, Very mild and inoffensive in genoral are the 
‘opithets grafted on our national vernacular by these fair reformers, 
Bae es Nesey nl eee ae ate 
for Lindley Murray. Before, 

Tawéret yoataring to calla fom flowers fom theteich aad rested 
wo wish it to be distinctly undorstood that we by no 

Means guarantee that by the time our manuscript isin the printer's 
hands the gems in question may not have been already discarded 


s ? answers to the French phmso érop expanaif, and 
is more frequently used in a cers perenne Aen 
aultereaerpl upplied to overstrained professions of attachment, 
manifestations of approval. We have heard the 
see tet en extempore preacher characterised by a very old 


when stationed in a waggon, on a broad expanse of lawn, 
of * improving’ almost any occasion toan unlimited extent; but 
‘on Mr. Pickwick’ principle, « when there are two mobs, shout with 
the largest,’ it is safer to regard the derivatives of § gush? in 
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of * quite,’ as 
quisite, out-Heroding’ Horod, will complacently reply, * Very quite 
most quite !* 


But where we find the most astounding example of colloquial 
barbarism is, a before hinted, in the indiscriminate application 
everybody to everything of the adverb * awfully,’ which bids fair to 
become as intolerable a nuisance as ‘ Spring, Spring,’ on a barrel- 
organ, or the lithographic circulars of advertising tailors and wine 
merchants. Go where you will, thore is no escaping it. Let the 
subject under discussion be what it may—a dinner at Richmond or 
Greenwich, Mr, Tennyson’s ‘ Harold,’ the latest novelty in sleeves, 
lawn tennis, or the octopus at the Brighton Aquarium—female in- 
genuity will contrive to work it into every second sentence, with 
the same disregard for its real meaning as that displayed by a 
chanteuse légére when introducing her shakes and roulades pre~ 
cisely where they are not wanted. And yet, oddly enough, its use 
or rather abuse is wholly confined to the fraction of society fami- 
Tiarly designated the * Upper Ten ;’ it is ignored by the middle 
classes, and utterly deprecated by the lower. The butcher, who 
proudly mounts guard over his saddles and sirloins, never dreams 
of influencing a customer by the Assurance that sueh and such a 
joint may be depended upon as ‘awfully’ tender; nor do the 
urbane employés of Messrs. Marehall and Snelgrove seek to enhance 
the merits of their silks and satins by declaring them to be * at 

cheap, We once heard a remarkably small member of the mobocracy 
observe in confidence to a passing acquaintance that he was “haw~ 
fully peckish ;* but as the youth in question was then standing at 
the entrance of the mews on Hay Hill, a decidedly aristocratic 
neighbourhood, we suspect that: he had gleaned the fashionable 
phrase from the lips of some cocher de bonne maison, and aspirated 
it according to his own peculiar ideas of pronunciation. In any 
case this can only be quoted as an exception to a very general 
mile; and ‘awfully’ it 

mentary excrescence exclusively patrician and-—eandour 


stionably argof, and "Tam that ticed? 
nt: the severest trial of all toa sensitive 
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ear is the semi-professional jangon of the § young lady,’ 
She is learned in the epeheay of setae ‘pies 
rent odds on every imaginable race at her fingers’ ends; the orga- 
nization of ‘sweeps’ and ‘pools’ is her special delight; and so 
cleverly does she attend to her own interest in the delicate matter 
of ‘discretionz,’ that ehe not only supplies her particular inti- 
mates with fims and scent-bottles, but has never been known to 
ene ele dpshce In aloves from the beginning to the end of 

the season. Now and then, she petitions her brother—or cousin— 
or Harry Sabretazche, of the Blues—to invest sovereign or two for 
her on what they may consider a * moral;’ and never misses an 
opportunity of securing a ‘tip’ for » forthcoming event, which she 
carefully stores up in her memory for future use. Even in the 
Pall-room she will have an eye to business, and, waylaying some 
unwary will bewilder him with an avalanche of questions 
on her favourite topic, of which in nine cases out of ten he knows 
less than hereelf; concluding perhaps by asking him bie private 
opinion respecting the chance of Bottle-ends for the City and 
Suburban, and stating her intention of backing him notwithstand- 
ing his unpropitious trial with Nose-jewel and Sister to Serimmage ; 
“for after all? she will add, with an engaging smile, *he may not 
have been “ meant,” you know, and the mare may have won by « 
“fluke,”’ 

‘This ig bad enough in all conscience; but the hair positively 
stands on end when a pretty woman confidentially informs you that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins's last: novel is a ‘ripping’ book (she certainly 
did blush a little when she said it, as if conscious of having let slip 
something naughty !), and in the same breath denounces Professor 
‘vou Gogglebeim’s masterly treatise on * athetic Concatenations” 
as ‘rot. Now, friendly male reader, if you had heard this, what 
would you have done? Yon would naturally have said, ‘ My dear 
‘Mrs. M. or N. (a8 the case might be), you have of course read 
Goethe's “ Faust"? On her answering in the affirmative, which 
she would be wure to do, whether she had read it or not, you would 
have reminded her of the scene where Faust, while executing a pas 
de dewx with the young and not il!-favoured Witeh, suddenly starts 
Tack, and, on being asked the reason by bis mentor Mephistopheles, 
replica that he had just scen ‘a red mouse jump out of her mouth !' 

Such would evidently have been your courteous and apposite 
rebuke. Query, would Mrs. M. or N. have understood and pro- 
fited by its application ? 





tanta name in the hide and tallow business, and could offer her a 
rich and comfortable home, with any number of servants at | 
command, and handsome carriages to drive aboutin. A plain a1 
ungainly wooer presents a very different appearance to the female 
mind when he is backed up by such arguments ng these. 

So David Anderson came up to London and haunted up his old 
love with some little difficulty and « praiseworthy perseverance, 
and made her, withont more ado, a plain statement of his means, 
and an offer of his hand and fortune. 

And then it was that: Gretchen sent: off for Cis Travers to ask 
his advice, 

She could no more haye helped turning to him in any crisis of 
her life than she could help, in spite of her judgment and renson, 
considering him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about this little woman a humility of gratitude, a 
dog-like fidelity which nothing could ever alter or change in her. 
She considered that she awed every success of her life to his boyish 
kindness to her, and she could never forget it. 

So she sent for him, to advise her whether she should marry 
David, or whether sho should reject him. And Cis Travers gave 
her pretty nearly the same advice that he had given her five years 
ago, when he used to walk with her to her music lessons in 

Square. He told her that Dayid was not half good 
enough for her, that he was rough and ungainly, that she would 
he throwing herself away upon him, and that she must not think 
of it. 

Selfishly, as in the old days, though he could not marry her 
himself, he did not. want anyone else to have her. 

Gretchen, resenting inwardly every word that he said, promised, 
nevertheless, to think it over for a day and a night before she 
decided. And when the day and the night were over, she wrote to 
him and told him that, in spite of his advice, she had determined 
‘that she would marry David, that he had much improved in every 
way, and ehe felt sure that he would make ber bappy, and that she 
did not think it would be right to refuse so very good an offer. 
Ani by the same post she wrote to David, and ina few simple, 
gmateful words accepted him for her lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon wont out and bought. her the diamond 
locket, and sent it to her with a letterso full of reproaches 
‘and despairing reproofs to her for her cruelty to him, and broken- 
hearted prayers for her happiness, that even Gretchen could not 

at itas the most; absurd and extra i letter from 
Set, a tnan phe ms sochiagite Ae Beek end Be 
confidante, that could pousibly have been penned. 
x2 
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And the locket gave ber no pleasure. Tt was tod handsome & 
gift under the circumstances, and Gretchen felt sure that hee future 
husband would not approve of it. 

‘She was still sitting puzzling over it when David Anderson 
came in. 

‘Look here,’ she snid to him; Mr. ‘Travers has just sent me 
this locket, I wish he bad not—it ia too handsome for me.” 

«I don't know abont: being too handsome, my dear,’ answered 
her lover, looking at her proudly. ‘1 could, and mean te, give you 

of diamonds far handzomer than that, and I am sure they 
‘will be none too good for you; but that is too handsome a present 
for Mr. Trayers to give you—you are right there.” 

Grotchen had instinctively crushed up the offendingly exagge 
rated letter in her hand and slipped it into her pocket aa Mr. 
Anderson entered. No occasion to make him jealous on the second 
day of her engagement to him! 

* Well,’ she said, standing up and shutting the ense; §1 don't 
like taking it, for I feel sure his wife would not like his giving it 
to me ;’ and she blushed a little as she spoke, 

‘Very likely not, my dear. What do you mean todo about it?” 

“Why, David, that is just what I was going to ask 
would you advise me to do?? she asked, with a sweet deferential 
glance up at him. 

* Send it back to him, my dear,’ answered honest Dayid. 

*That is just what I think I ought to do, she answered; * but 
how shall I do it? for he has been a very kind friend to me all my 
life, and I should be very sorry to offend him or burt his feelings.” 

* Well, Gretchen, I should advise you to take it back yourself 
and give it to his wife; such a present should not go to any but a 
man’s own wifo—let her have it and do what she Likes with it.’ 

“You are quite right, David, and J will follow your advice,” 
eried Gretchen with alacrity. And she folded the ease back in ite 
papers, locked it up in her desk, and determined to carry it back 
to Grosvenor Strect herself on the morrow. 


It was Sunday afternodn, and Juliet was sitting alone; Mrs. 
Dalmaine had been lunching with her, but had left. Flora had 
gone home two days ago, and Cix had gone out by himself. All 
at once the door opened, and Miss Rudenbach was announced. 

With everything within her kindling into an angry indignation 
‘at the nume, Juliet rose from her chair to receive her visitor with 
well-bred surprise at the visit in her face. 

Gretchen came forward, bluebing and trembling, holding a 
white parcel in her band, 
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“© You will wonder at my calling on you, Mrs. Travers,’ she 
said nervously; ‘but I wanted to give you this—this parcel—it is 
a present which your hushand—* 

Sioude tie, Mademoiselle Rudenbach,/internipted Juliety with” 
haughty sternnesa; ‘if your business is with my husband, he is 
not at home; and surely whatever you may have to say to him 
cannot be fittingly said to his wife.’ 

“But no—’ answered Gretchen, looking up at her with a calm 

in her blue eyes; *1 do not want him ; it is to you I wanted 
tospeak. He is very kind—he has given me a present which is far too 
handsome, aud which I cannot take—T do not want to offend him, so 
Thaye brought it back to you. See here for yourself how handsome 
itis—you will understand that F could not accopt such a present.’ 

She opened the case in her hand, and held out the flashing 
diamonds towards her. 

Mrs, Travers pushed it away from her without a glance; for had 
she not seen that locket before! 

Presents from my husband to you, she said with an indignant 
flush, ‘are not things which you should dare toname to me. Keep 
your diamonds, Mademoiselle Rudenbach—I do not grudge thom to 

‘but spare me nt least the insult of your presence in my house. 

And then all at onee it flashed upon Gretchen what she meant, 
and what Cis Travers's wife took her for. With a cry of dismay she 
sprang towards her. 

*Mre ‘Travers! what can youmean? What is it possible that 
you can have thought of me? Your husband has been the kindest 
of my friends for years—thie locket is hia wedding present to me— 
Tam going to be married to Mr. Anderson. 

* Going to be married!’ repeated Juliet, in astonishment. 

“Yes. You have taken me fora dreadfully wicked woman, Is 

* it possible that he haz never told you of all hie kindness to me, 
when, without his help, I should have starved?” 

Juliet, shook her head, feeling more and more bewildered. And 
then Gretchen sat down near her and told her the whole story of 
hier life, and how Cis had helped her and been kind to her when 
she was alone and il! and penniless; and how he had ‘been her 
friend ever since. 

She confested to his wife with timid blushes how at one time 
she had perhaps thought a little too much about Cis for ber own 

and how she had gone down to Sotheme to see him 
married, and had prayed fervent prayers for the happiness of both 
hoa and wife from her hidden corner in the little country 


Put long ago, she sajd—even on that very day—had euch 
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foolish thoughts been aaa ter hott and Gis, had oem 
| that any lonely woman 


“IT wish I had known all this long ago!’ said Juliet, with a 
sigh, And then, with one of those generous impulses which were 
natural to her honest character, she went: up close to the little 
Pianiste, and took hold of her hands and kissed her. * Will you 
forgive me,' she said, ‘for having done you a grievous wrong in my 
hoart? Yee, it is quite true that I had thought badly of you; 
but I can never do so again. If Cis had told me about you long 
ago, I should have been glad and proud to have been your friend ; 
is it too late for me to become so now?’ 

“Dear Mrs, Travers!’ murmured Gretchen, overcome by the 
sudden kindness of her words, 

* Look here,’ continued Juliet, taking up the velvet case from 
where she had dropped it a few minutes ago scornfully on the table; 
‘you will no longer refuse to accept this locket, will you, if I ask 
you to take itas a joint. gift from myself as well as from Cecil, with 
STAB rina good with do. the banptoees oC rz a aaa, 


And #0 Cecil Travers opened the door and found the two women 
sitting hand in hand together on the sofa, with the 
diamond locket between them, No wonder that he stood still 
stared at so unexposted a sight. 

* Tam congratulating Mademoiselle Rudenbach on her engage- 
ment,’ said Juliet, looking at her husband not without a spice of 
malicious delight at hisevident confusion, ‘She has been showing 
me the locket you have given her. I have asked hor to let me share 
in the gift as well as in the good wishes.’ 

And Cis could find no words wherein to answer her; he could 
only shake hands with Gretchen in silence, and look unutterbly 
foolish and awkward. 

After a few commonplace remarks relative to the weather, 
Gretchen wisely took her leaye, and left the husband and wife 

ther. 

‘Cis, mid Juliet, standing up close to her husband when they 
were alone,— Cis, whata pity it is that you did not tell me what 
4 great friend you were of Miss Rudeabach’s long ago]? 

‘Why should I have told you?’ he answered, looking both 
sheepish and surly, and turning half away from her. 

* Because you might have known me well enough to bave been 
sure that, had you on! dealt openly with me, I should not have 

le mysolf disagreeable to you about her, 
Tshould buve been ery glad to have kuown her better, far I eink 
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she ig. a charming young woman, But, ait 
HT ysrchad ies oaceivloni has zeta her and you a 
Reena are te ve lap steel ona ana 


SA Tostiet pnt vercyiicstninooees purllyer Cis hind 
no perception a ee oe ee ae 
the avowal of her mistake; he had no 
eedehalisasuicee mained maar met ae aa 
better between them ; he could only revile her with a sort of con= 
ceited assumption of superiority which she could not but resent. 

“If I was suspicious, it was your own doing,’ she answered, with 
some show of temper. * Why did you never speak the truth to 
me? There was no harm in it. Why did you make a mystery of it, 
and tell me Lies about it? Why, Cis, she added passionately, Seven 
if you bad loved her, and had told me the truth, I could haye 
forgiven you better!” 

And then the small heart that there was in the man came up 
all on @ sudden to the surface. 

“Tf Tloved her!’ he said, with a sort of gronns and sank down 
into-a chair, covering his face with his hands, 

With a great pitying sympathy welling up in her own sinful, 
sorrowing heart, Julict laid her hand upon her husband’s bent head, 
and kiseed his fair ruftied locks very tenderly. 

‘My poor Cis!” she said, with a great gentleness, ‘we buve 
made a dreadful mistake of our lives, haven't we ? But somehow or 
other we have got to bear the consequences of our errors together ; 
Tet us not make it harder to live out our lives together—for we 
have both of os much to bear with and to forgive in each other. 

‘So they kissed one another in silence, and Cis; feeling a little 
humbled and subdued, went away and left her. 

For the first time in his life, some dim perception of the 
Sao wife's character to his own came vaguely over 


‘He saw that thoro had been no feminine spitefulness, no littlo~ 
‘ness.of soul, in her tender, tolerant words to him—she bad not been 
shocked nor disgusted by his half-admission of his affection for 
Gretchen ; no torrent of angry reproaches had poured from her lips, 
On the contrary, she had eoomed at once to understand and to 
sympathise with him, and to pity his trouble as one who had no 
thought for herself, but only of him. 

‘For the first time it struck him that possibly she too had 
suffered, and that her life, as she had said, had been a mistake ax 
‘well ax his own. 
~~ He remembered, likea voice out of another life, how, long ago, 
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‘she had told him that she had no heart to give to him, and he 
wondered a little where and how that heart about which he had 
troubled himself ¢o little had gone, He was, however, too selfish 
and indolent to disturb himself long about anything that did not 
concern his own personal comfort, and soon dismissed the subject 
from bis 

But Juliet was the happier and the better for that little insight: 
into her husband's heart, and for the forbearance and tenderness 
which it had called out in herself towards him. And so, although 
Hugh Fleming had already put the waters of the English Channel 
between himself and her,and she was to see him no more, a little of 
the blackness and darkness of the heavy clouds that: 
her had even now been cleared away out of her daily life, 

Meanwhile, on that same summer Sunday afternoon, another 
and very different seene was being acted out under the walantetree 
on the lawn at Brondley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new—the old, old story’ that 
never loses its charm nor its sweetness, however many times in 
this world’s history itis repeated—was being told over again under 
the fluttering branches of the tree which Flora had once in idle faney 
likened toa cathedral aisle, and whieh became in very truth a shrine 
to her on this day. 

‘The sunshine glinted down through thearomatic-scented walnut: 
leaves upon her drooping yellow head and sweet downoast faoe, and 
fluttered about the white draperies of her simple dress, as Wattie 
Ellison told her, in strong, manly words, the story of his deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London garments, of her crowd of 
admirers, of all the coquotry and unreality of her first season's ex~ 
periences, Flora Travers seemed to have been transformed once 
again into the simple country maiden whom he had always known 
and loved; nor had hor six weeks of town life beem altogether an 
unmixed evil to her, in that they had taught her to understand 
her own heart, and to value the sterling affection of the man who, 
not being blind to her faults, loved her in spite of them, more than 
all the flattery and adulation that had lately turtied her head, but 
had not been able 1 il her heart, 

And presently Wattie took the hand which she had promised 
him upon his arm, and under the shady lime-tree avenue and out 
through the yellow cornfields, where the harvest was already be- 
ginning, they strolled s down to the churchyard in the valley, 

and mignonette, and great.clusters of 

¢ turned poor Georgie’s grave into a very 

wilderness of loveline and there, standing up together hand in 
hand by the white, cross round which a crimson rose had been twined 





‘Tam sure that she'oees us thls day; Flora, aad that ber’ 


is upon us both,’ mid Wattie, with his simple, childlike faith; and 
then he stooped down, and Flora’s first present from her future 
yusband was a rosebud off her sister's grave. 


Cnartsn XXXV. 
‘THR EXD OV IT. 


Tux scene shifts, and we are at Sotherne again: Sotherne with- + 
out its roses and with its great woods all stripped and bare, and 
eat the winds and rains of December moaning dismally among 

= ES bate 

et, spite of the dreary autumn weather, Sotherne looks Jess 
dismal than it has done for many a day. There are fires in every 
room, and every window in the long gabled tagade is unshuttered, 
and there are footsteps and voices along its passages from morning 
till night, for Sotherne’s mistress has come back to live in it 


‘The house in Grosvenor Strect is lot, and Mrs. Travers has 
allowed it to be understood that the home of her fathers is, for the 
future, to be her head-quarters: at which the neighbourhood gene= 
rally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss to a county when it is shut 
up and uninhabited; and even in Mrs. Blair's long and tranquil 
Folin it was a usslom bouse, as far as sootability fs concerned, 

But now that Mr. and Mrs, ‘Travers have come to settle down 
there for the best part of the year, the whole population seems to 
have brightened and furbished itsolf up, in its delight to welcome 
them back. There have been more dinner-parties and dances given 
this autumn than havo beon remembered for many years; and great, 
was the joy and excitement when it became known that, as soon 1s 
Christmas should be over, two entertainments on a large scale would 
be held within Sothcrne’s ancient walle—the first a juvonile dance 
and Christmas-troc, and the second a full-blown ball to which 
‘everybody ' was to be asked. 

Cecil had consented to leave London and to return to Sotherae 
more willingly than Julict bad thought it possible. For the 
first) few weeks he amused himself at playing the country squire 
on his wife’s property, but after a while he got tired of wan- 
dering about the fields with the head-keeper or the bailiff, and 
making ignorant remarks and suggestions, to which these gentlemen. 
Jistened in silence, witha respectful xmile, but which they did not 





ov Would yon ik ogo up to tam agin, ie?” his ito 
him more thin once; “1 am sorry ow we came to Sothernte— 
you seem to find it so wearisome; ‘would you like to go back?" 

‘No; of what use would that be?’ he would answer fretfally. 
*Lam not feeling well—TI had just as soon be quiet.’ 

And something in his peevish answers and pale pinched face 
made Julict a little uneasy on his account, There was surely 
#omething more than his usual fretfulness and listlesiness upon 
him. Every other day he would go over to Broadley and sit with 
his father for an hour or so, and often,as she saw them together, 
Julict thought that the old Squire—who still rode to hounds in a 
quiet way and tramped about his fields with his gunon his shoulder 
and his setter behind him to pick up a brace of pheasants or a 
couple of rabbits, and who still took a lively interest. in his Wield 
and his Sporting Gazette—was by far the younger man of the two. 

Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to brighten up a little at 
the arrival of a weekly letter, which, at Juliet’s special 
‘Mrs. David Anderson never forgot to write to him; and the only 
thing to which he seemed to look forward with any dogree of 
pleasure or animation, was the prospect of a’visit from Gretchen 
and her husband, which they had promised to pay when the winter 
should be over. Somothing more than the despondency of a weak 
character was in the perpetual fretfulness and depression of spirita 
to which Cecil Travers had now become habitually subject. Some- 
times Juliet thought his health must be breaking up altogether, 
and sometimes she even feared for bis mind. Several times she 
entreated him to see a doctor; but Cis only shook her off im- 
patiently, and refused to listen to ber advice. 

Juliet was sitting one afternoon in the little morning room. 
where so many of the scenes of her early life had been acted out, 
A foreign letter lay on the writing-table in front of her—a letter 
dated from the shores of the Lake of Como—sweet-scented with the 
pale double violets which had been enclosed in it, and breathing 
the fragrance of a thoroughly happy heart in every line, 

Never, wrote Fi were two people mone suited to each other 
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Juliet put down the letter with a happy smile, She had done 
some good there, she felt, and longed a little selfishly for the honey= 
moon days to be over, and for Wattie and his pretty bride to be at 
home again and within her reach, where the sight of their happiness 
lhl be a perpetual pleasure and interest to her. 


spirit. 

Since Juliet had returned to live at Sotherne, she had taken 
herself, by so doing, completely out of the reach of Mrs, Lamp- 
lough’s slanderous tongue. Living a quiet life alone with Cis at 
Sotheme, and Colonel Fleming gone back again to India, it would 
have been difficult for any female friend, however spitefully in« 
clined, to have spoken harmful words of her. Mrs Lamplough 


rrespondence, 4 
expressions of affection toher ‘dearestJulivt.” 
Peas, the poor woman could not afford to lose Juliet’s 
friendship, for she was very far from contented with her lot. 
inge with the Rev. Daniel Lamplough, whom she soon dis- 


to her, dined from Monday till Saturday at bis 
elnb, beeanse he said that he could not sit at meat with so hardened 
a sinner, groaned aloud when he met her about the house, and, what 
was the worst penance of all, prayed specially at morning and even= 
ing family prayers, before all the gervants, that the Almighty might 
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be pleased to turn the heart of his dear, but sinful and erring wife. 
A few months of such treatment were sufficient completely to 
alter and to subdue the unhappy woman; her only ‘now 


was in writing long, miserable letters to Juliet, in she poured 
out full descriptions of her woes and troubles, and bitter repentance 
for having ever married again, and often deep sorrow for all her 
past offences and wrong dealings towards her stepdaughter. Her 
letters were a very jeremiad of misery; and Juliet, who was 
generous, although to the Inst she could never quite believe in any- 
thing she eaid, forgave her freely, and kept up the correspondence. 
She wrote to her this afternoon a long, cheerful, comforting letter, 
in which she tried to raise her spirits and make her look more 
hopefully at all the troubles and worries of her self-chosen Life. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon began to draw in, anil 
it became almost, too dark to see to write, he left the writing-table 
and went to sit down on a low seat in the window, 

Outaide, the wind howled and moaned diemally among the 
naked branches of the trees, the sky was heavy and lowering, the 
dead leaves fluttered across the lawn in a melancholy way. 

It grewdarker and darker—one by one the more distant objects 
in the landscape fhded away indistinctly into the greyness of the 
coming night, till at last only the twisted ros-bushes in the bed 
just outside the windows gleamed out of the dark background, lit 
up from the firelight within the room. 

Back upon Juliet’s memory came the vivid pieture of just 
such another evening long ago, when the winter winds had so 
howled and moaned, and the dreary darkness had come on and left 
her sitting there staring out into it with hopeless, tearful eyes. 
She remembered how, on that other winter evening, there had come 
the sudden rush of a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal of 
the bell nt the hall-door; and then all had been hurry, and con~ 
fasion, and dismay, till poor Georgie had been brought inte her 
house to die. Very vividly that deathbed came back to Juliet!s 
mind to-dlay—the long, sad night-watch, the broken-hearted grief 
of the old Squire, the painful bustle of the arrival of Wattie and 
Cecil from town, and then the last scene of all, and the dying girl's 
last words, when she had extracted that fatal, mistaken promise from. 
herself, and clasped her hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow, sad tears of sorrow for her 
dead friend, and of regret for her own wasted life, coursed one by 
one down upon her clasped hands. 

With a shudder as of come premonition of evil, she knew not 
what, she rose from the window as old Higgs euddenly opened the 
door and stood before her, 





yorrer: 


“What is it, Higgs?’ she asked, just in Doe reRcSe tage 
she had asked it on that evening ago. 

“Would you come into the library, ma’am ?” said the old butler, 
with rather a frightened face, ‘1 don’t think that master can be 
well, for he never moved when I took the lamp in, nor answered 
me when I asked if he had any letters for the post.’ 

“He was asleep,’ answered Juliet, with a strange flutter of terror 
at her heart as she hastened from the room, 

They went into the library together—Julict first, with her 
quick, impetuous step, and Higgs following her, trembling all over 
from head to foot, 

Cecil sat upright in his arm-chair, with his back towards the 
door, A shaded reading-lamp stood on the table in front of him, 
and flung a bright circle of light just round it, and ghostly 
shadows about the large room and over its oaken furniture and 

heavy bookcases. His elbows were on the table in front of him, and 
his hands both put up shading his face, and before him lay an open 
writing-case and a half-finiehed letter upon it. When they came 
in he never turned in his chair, nor lifted his head, nor dropped his 
hands, nor moved one single hair's-breadth in his attitude. 

* Cis, look up! speak to me!’ cried Juliet, with a sharp, ring- 
ing voice of horror, as she sprang towards him and touched his 
shoulder. And then she caught away bia hands, and thoy were 
cold and stiff; she saw that his face was white and altered, and 
his eyes wide open and fixed—for in them was the solemn, immoy- 
able stare of Death, 

For Coci] Travers would never move or look wp, nor ever more 
speak to her again! 


Bix mouths have come and gona, and umaver tain the land 


Tt is six months since Cecil Travers was laid beside his 
sister in Sotherne churchyard—six months, during which the crops 
have been sown and eprung up, and well-nigh ripened, and the trees 
have budded and unfolded themselves into midsummer glory, and 
myriads of summer birds and insects have been ushered into life 
and happiness, and whole showers of roses haye covered Sotherne’s 
walls with a mantlo of beauty. 

In these six months Juliet Travers has recovered from the 
severe illness which the terrible shock of her busband’s sudden 
death had brought upon her; and now reclines very pale and thin 
in her deep crape and snowy widow's cap, on a low couch that has 
‘Deen wheeled out on to the lawn for her, under the elm-trees. 

Juliet bas mourned for Cecil truly and deeply—not with the 

_ mourning of a widow who has lost hereupporter and her other gclf, 








FULIET. 







gertle grief of s metker ever seme sickly, way- 
s teen to ber more an cectpation and a duty 


dies um wrench up the vey 





but rather with the gentle grief of a mother over same 
ward child, who has been to her more an 
than w comfort or a pleasure. ar 4 

‘But to all such mourning, when it does not wrench up 
‘roots and vitals of our hearts, when it door not alter our 
‘nor thmw an impenctrable gloom over our whole 
Sec tecneSteg phen 2 iva We ot ar, ia 
end. And fo Juliet’s mourning that end had come; her: 
many days of unconscious delirium, many weeks of utter pr 
tion and weakness too great for thinking—had placed a wide gu 
a blank of vacancy, between herself and the past. Anew lift: 
opening before her, and, with her sense of freedom in 
tion of hor widowhood, new tps nc tha re egg 
to stir within her. 

She bad called for her writing materials bo be brought’ out to 
her on the low table beside her sofs, and is sitting now with a 
Dlank sheot of paper before her, her pen idle in her band, and her 
eyes fixed with « not unhappy look in them upon the distant blue 
hills beyond the valley. 

“Shall I? dare I?’ she is saying over again to herself, whilet 
2 little «mile plays about her lips, 

Thon all on a sudden she pushes aside her writing materials, 
and rising, with « somewhat weak and trembling step, walls across 
the lawn into the house through the morning-room window. 

And what do you suppose she does there, daughter of Eve as 
she is? 

Why, firet sho carefully shuts the door, and then she’ moves 
away a sofa from before a long mirror that fills up one end of the 
room, and, with a blush that would not mishecome a maiden of 
nineteen, she takes off her widow's cap, and surveys her own fair 
image in the gloss. 

And fair it is, despite her eight-and-twenty years, and despite 
the saddened lines which suffering and sorrow have traced upon her 
face. 

‘Her small, dark: head, with its crown of polished plaita, is up- 
held as proudly as of old; her glorious eyes are as and as 
tender—aye, and as full of fire; the rich curve of her ips the 
regular outline of her oval face, and her figure,—which, if it isa 
shade more matronly, is as perfoct in its breif 
foll of subtle charm, as when she first greeted Hugh Fleming 
standing out upon inp doorstep of her home, and he ‘had thought 
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sealed ane Singeeed Oat ited the 
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wasted ay Jet ua not lose any more of the precious golden 

Teh aight spond ogutbans Duals sve bask oo do nak gine 

ame the bitter bimuiliation of being rejected by you for the third time ! 

Nor does he. 


Within a fow months of the receipt of | that letter, Hugh ae 
i Cocil has 


i 
early train, and Juliet, and Mrs. Dawson, and Wattie, a tks 
mect him in Sotherne church, just in their everyday clothes, only that 
Juliot has doffed her crape and wears a simple grey dres, plain 
as any nun’; the old vicar stands in the chancel with his spee= 
tacles on his nose and his opén prayer-book in his hand, and a few 
villagers drop in to look and to wonder ; and in this fashion these two, 
who hare loved and suffered so long, are married at last to each other. 

Of course, as she had prophesied, it was'a nine days’ seandal to 
the neighbourhood, who knew nothing of her life; but to Cecil's 
family she had told her story, and they forgave her, and were not 
offended with her for marrying the man she had loved for so long— 
and that was enough for Julict. 

Another distress to the county was that Colonel and Mra, 
Fleming did not go away for a wedding tour, like all other decent 
and respectalile bridet and bridegrooms, but that, shaking: hands 
with the little wedding party at the church door, they walked off 
together arm-in-arm up the hill to the house, where they immodi- 
‘ately took up their abode without any sort of outward rejoicing, 
and with no thought of going away even for a week. 

‘One more glimpse of my heroine before we eay good-bye to her. 
_ She is standing on the lawn with her husband a fow days after 
Ver marriage, and together they are watching a glowing golden 

its glory over the landscape below, 

Tt is just such another evening as the one with which my etory 





EHEU FUGACES. 


in place of the golden-heated, October, itis 
now "eae aay ei eel ee 


up in the garden-beds 
aA pemeeryeaigiaeer pears yale their 
long winter silence to welcome the coming spring with a very 
concert of joy. 

A new life dawns upon the earth. A ne er ae eee 
for the husband and wife. Juliet, with a deep thankfulness in 
sobered face, is looking A eile elacel: Den aon 
familiar scene, and Hugh is looking at her face. 

‘Darling,’ he says, drawing her to him with a sudden flash of 
tenderness, ‘it is good to be together at last, is it mot? We have 
suffored so much in the past——* 

‘Ah, it is more than I deserve!" she interrupts quickly, resting 
‘a soft rosy cheek against his own. ‘When I think of all the 
wicked things I once said and thought, can I ever repent enough f 
We have suffered, Hugh—but I have also sinned!" 

‘Sweet sinner!" he answers playfully, and lays his lips upon 
hers. ‘ Where is the man living who would not forgive to so fair 
& penitent tho ein that was sinned for love’s sake !' 

(The End.) 


Sheu Fugares ! 


Pe 
In gladdest ditty we can sing, 
The burden droning on will ring, 
Eheu aeaca 
‘The werld’s a sphere made round with woe; 
Walk any avenue you know, 
Be it oak or larches, 
Your ditty, of an old-world ring, 
Chimes with the newest fangled thing, 
Eheu fugaces! 
‘The course of trouble runs so thick, 
‘That life seems given to the quick 
ate Tue steal its marches. er 
jose Who stay signal ere ira 
For breakfast get at gethecy Ae 
Ehou fugaces! 
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BY JAMES PAYS. 


Onarren I. 
ON THE CANAL 


‘E time is spring-time—the scene the north of China; or 
rather that north-eastern portion of the Celestial Empire 
which the few Europeans who have visited it call North. At the 
date of which we write, it was a much rarer matter to explore the 
plains of Keang-Soo, thedistrict lying to the north-west of Shanghae, 
than even now ; it was an excursion which, on the part of the * Pak- 
_ Quei-Tye’ or * Foreign Devils,’ required money, courage, an armed 
guard, and above all a quietness of demeanour and conduct in the 
‘presences of much that waa irritating, and more that. was ludicrous, 
which all Europeans, and we fear we must add especially our military 
fellow-countrymen, do not possess. English officers in particalar, 
who have been accustomed to the natives of India, are apt to get 
into trouble with those of China; the character of ‘Pandy? being 
very different from that of John Chinaman, and especially of John 
‘Chinaman on his own dunghi!l—far inland, where * the Barbarians’ 
—that is to say, all persons belonging to civilised communitics— 
are held not only cheup but contemptible. ‘The fine old quotation, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, is in this instance sndly out of place ; 
for though the Chinese know nothing whatever of our particular 
*tribute-bearing nation,’ except: that it consists of men without 
pig-tails ‘governed by a lady with large feet,’ they do not: despise 
us one whit the lesson that account. From the days when the 
unconscious Lord Macartney went up the Peiho with * Ambassador 
bearing tribute trom the country of England’ in Chinese upon his 
flag, until now, the Celestial People bave Inboured under false im- 
pressions of us which induce the circumstances of what, in domestic 
“scenes at our police courts, is termed ‘aggravation;’ and when 
* 
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young Englishmen of condition are aggravated, it touches a certain 
spring in their system whieh is apt to make them hit out straight 


to possess, and the charms of its local scenery. 

Nevertheless, of the two Englishmen now seated in the covered 
boat making ita slow way up a tributary of the Cha-Ho (other- 
wise Imperial Canal) upon this moonlit night in spring, one is 
in the army. He is the younger of the two travellers, but not 
sufficiently eo to make him, ag usual, the more interesting of the 
two. There is only a year or so of difference in the ages of Ralph 
Pennicuick and Captain Arthur Conway. But except as to years 


having fo topport di’ wife andi child in\Euzlaad and poseptegi 
more than his pay with which todo it, Sia hosvtold coamaath 


the result. of care—in his blue eyes: his mouth, 

the long brown beard, flecked bere and there with grey, has. a 

and pleasant expression, expecially when it, smiles; but it, smiles 
rarely : hig voice, firm, but gentle almost asa woman's, haga certain 
melancholy in its tone, such as belongs to men who have mised 
their mark in life and have no desire to take aim again; who 
know how it happened quite well, ond what has come of it; and 
who, if not content, at least do not complain. He holds a sketeh~ 
book in his hand, to which, while conversing with his com 
panion, he transfers, from time to time, some picturesque oF curious 
object on the canal bank. Ho is a man of considerable accom- 
plishments, as the phrase goes, though they have hitherto been of 
no practical advantage to him. He can catch likeness, and place 
it on paper in a few strokes; as a young mari—that is to 

twenty years ago, for he is now three-and-forty—he could ging a 
song with much feeling and expression 5 but his dayshave 
long been over. He has = genuine talent: for 

now resided some thres years in thie ‘(crackery: shop,’ as his 
panion calls the ‘Flowery Land/ can make himeelf 

Chinese. Hod Captain “Arthur Conway possessed a friend exfii- 
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wiently sympathetic (which he does not) to 
done with his life and ‘ities in ae 
teplicd, * Wasted 
was correct, when t! 
sionally done, that ¢ ray had missed his tip. 
_ Whe general opinion of those who knew Ralph Peanicuick was 
-of quite the contrary kind, He had not ‘ missed his tip,’ if that 
means any aim whatever to which he had at any time directed hik 
energies: He had always had all he wanted, or almost all; partly, 
it is true, because his wants bad been of a material sort, with 
which a large fortune inherited when he came of age had always 
supplied him; but also because of his indomitable will, His wish 
was a8 much a law to him as that of his Imperial Majesty the Son 
of Heaven and Vico-Regent of the Universe, in whose dominions he 
was now travelling for his own pleasure. A disciple of Lavater 
would have judged as much from Pennicuick’s mouth, the firmness 
-of which, set in its massive jaw, reminded you of the Nineveh 
marbles ; it was not the jaw alone, however, which associated itself 
with those stendfast faces of the dexpots of old, but the beard of 
inky blackness which, flowing broadly down from his dark face, was 
lubbed towards the ends and curled upwards as hair appears to 
have done in Nineveh, alike with bulls and men, Of course Penni- 
euick was much respected for this attribute—hy which T mean his 
will and not his beard, though that too he used to say had its 
attractions for the fair sex—but it did not make him beloved of 
men. He was not a man to get his name abbreviated from 
familiarity or affection, but it was abbreviated nevertheless. He 
was called ‘ Stecl Pen,’ and ‘ Hard Pen,’ from his decisivences of 
ebaracter; and ‘ Black Beard,’ not eo much from his beard as from 
the chareteristics he had in common with the famous pirate of 
that name. But these things were only said behind his back, 
while Conway was always ‘Connis” even with the youngest ensign, 
and, despite his poverty and want of animal spirits, one of the most 
“popular men in his regiment. Pennicuick would have been popular 
too, perhups, if he would haye taken the trouble to be so, and even 
‘as it was his company was sought after by both sexes, For women 
ove a tyrant, and men (who are also cowards in. their way) have 
“always a welcome for those who haye a sharp tongue, a ready 
“wword, and a large rent-roll. 

These two men bad been at College together, where they had 
both licen tlicirown masters and enjoyed themselves; only the one 
“had lived on his income, and indeed within it, while the other had 
made a hole in his small capital. They had both married for love 
(after their several fashions), but Penniouick with the more discre+ 

a 
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‘tion, His wife died in giving birth to her first child—a eon—and 
Jeft her husband with twice the fortune he bad Dofore : 
while Conwny’s wife had brought him little (or wl 


and lost money in pursuit of pleasure and gain. His friends said 
that he had never been anybody's enemy but: his own ; but his wife, 
who was very plain-spoken, had not always endorsed that senti- 
ment. She had occasionally even expressed a contrary one, a 
cireumstance which had perbaps had its influence in keeping them 
apart. Pennicnick, who was an idle man, bad always kept up his 
nequaintance with Conway—indeed, Mrs. Conway hnd been a second 
mother to his boy at a time when he eorely needed maternal solici~ 
tude—and having exhausted the pleasures of Town, and even of 
Europe, he had come out to China for a few months in search of 
his friend and new excitements, Hong Kong and Shanghae had 
soon been exhausted in their turn, and hence this expedition into 
the interior, the expenses of which were solely defrayed ont of his 
own pocket; Conway had had nothing to procure but leave of 
absence from his regiment, which was stationed at the latter city. 
‘The position of being * franked " by another man is always a delicate 
if not an absolutely disagreeable one, unless that man is indeed 
one’s friend ; his merely calling himself so having little to do with 
the matter: and porhaps in the present case that complete though 
tacit understanding—the total absence of the general principle of 
“give and take’—which underlies all genuine friendship was want- 
ing. On the other hand, the sense of obligation on Conway's part 
was greatly lessened by the fact that Pennieuick could have got no 
one else to accompany him on such a tour, or, even if he could, 
would probably not have accepted such companionship. There was 
just enough consciousness of dependence to cause the poorer man 
to assert himself (which under ordinary cireumstances he never 
did), and to offer an opinion, and stick to it, which be would have 
been otherwise too indolent to express. Pennicuick, who perceived 
everything that had the smallest, roference to himself, understood 
this thoroughly, and to do him justice liked the other's society all 
the better for it. 

‘He was just now enjoying it particularly, as he loant back in 
the contre compartment of the boat, with a very lange cigar in bis 
mouth, or in his fingers, according to whether he was the listener 
or the spokesman, In the prow were the few Chinese soldiers 

Ra ve 
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who formed their guard, commanded by 


the usual fashion by senlls upon a pivot, and te et 
they never ceased. Except for the movement of the oars, 
occasional snore from the pigtailed warriors who were all asleep, 
there was no sound to interrupt the talk of the two friends, 

“They have been at it now for two whole days and nights, said 
Conway, Sand are going on, as fresh as ever. It is perfectly mar= 
vellous.’ 

‘That men should snore go,’ put in Pennicuick gravely: *I 
quite agree with you.’ 

‘I mean that men should row so, I saw them at. dinner-time 
eating rico with their chopsticks, which even now I find an almost 
i ible feat, and still rowing.’ 

' They go deuced slow,’ observed the other, in a tone of depre~ 


* Nevertheless, they will make a boat go farther in twenty-four 
hours than our best English watermen.’ 

‘Possibly ; mules and camels will go farther than the hare, 
and yet the horse is the superior animal, The Chinaman is a 
brute inferior to all the three.’ 

* That is not the opinion of those who are hest acquainted with 
him. 

*You mean that is not the opinion they express, my dear 
fellow. Men always praize the people they are compelled to have to 
do with, to excuse their own necessity. A step farther, and we find 
them cracking up the country they belong to, no matter bow: 
absurd may be the boast. You don't suppose any Scotchman, for 
example, who sings “ Seots wha hae,” and all the rest of it, would 
be a Scotchman if he could help it ?* 

‘Upon my life, I think some of them would,’ said Conway, 
emiling; for it was well known that Pennicuick was himsclf of 
Scotel descent. 

*No, no; there are no mad Scotchmen. Now these Chinese 
are all mad; and their madness takes the most contemptible 
form, that of imbecility. They are like men in their second 
childhood, when they are like men at all. You will tell me 
they invented gunpowder—though I believe it was nothing but 
gunpowder tea—but what use do they make of it, except to fill 
crackers wherewith to please their godg? you will also tell me they 
invented printing, which however nobody, including themselves, 
has yet been able to read. What has come of all this ate 
gennity? They are like precocious children with immense heads, 
from which sanguine persons augur intelligence, but which turns 
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‘cp baltic all over the world. Av 
# to St. Petersburg, and because he finds the noblés and 
itary talking Frencl—which is a positive necessity of the: 
casc—avers that it is a second Paris.’ 

“You think that Paris, then, is the focus of civilfsation, do 
you?’ answered Conway, who was busy penciling in his sketch 
beats a mulberry plantation, through which they 
were about to slide, 

“Certainly not: . the man who says that is only not quite such 
a fool as the other. ‘The civilisation of Paris ix but skin-deep. It 
is, I grant, the Paradise of the Cheap Tripper; but its very 
Juxuries and pleasures—which are its real attractions—can all be 

in London by one who knows where to look, and van 
afford to pay for them. ‘Even in vice, of which it fattors iteclf it: 
has the monopoly, it is by no means without rival! 

* You speak with authority, no doubt, eaid Conway drily. 

*OF course; experto crede, T was about to sy that your 
Chinese, for example, run the Parisians very close in this respect— 
in the drawing of iniquity with a cart-rope; which I remark is 
tacitly taken, if not absolutely {nstanced by observers, as a proof 
of their intelligence.’ 

*They are certainly most abominably vicious, and, what is 
‘worse, inordinately cruel, assented Conway. 

*The two things are not so far apart as ix supposed,’ observed 
Pennicuick with the air of a philosopher. *Do you remember the 
prison where we saw the Englishman convicted of half-n-dozen 
brutal murders, and yet pitied him?” 

* Can Tever forget it ?? answered Conway with a quick shudder. 

“Do you remember the prisoners clenched together by a mail 
through their hands, because there happened to be a deficiency of 
handcuffs; and the wretch that was starved to death in the nreE 
with his fellow-countrymen keeping guard over him and enjoyi 
it: how even the best off among them clamoured to us like vil 
benats, to give them food ?* 

*Pray desist, Permicuick,’ cried the other, with a movement of 
disgust. “Why do you dwell upon such hideous things?” 

“Because Lhate cant, and more especially in the mouth of an 
honest man. If these wretches "—he jerked his left hand to the 
prow, and then to the eterm—‘are to be called human, so much the 
worse for humanity." . 

*Gaolers and prisoners do not make a nation, Pennicuick. 
Yonder boatmen are , ood fellows enough, T dare say, and for ‘that 





hc yo ss tn ae ot all cad, Lie a 
yonder, for example, behaved very pluckily—and you 

Tok REM aryspaopetty eben iy you chucked his pWer ee, 
the chin yesterday.’ 

_ * How the deuce was I to know it was his daughter ?’ enquired 
the other aullenly. 

*Tdon't think that is quite the point; and though, since you 
suy'so, I am bound to believe you meant ao offence, the man was 
bound ‘to resent it.” 

“Still, but for you, it would have been unlucky for the man,’ 
answered Pennicuick grimly ; ‘for I should certainly have wiped 
him out. ‘There would have been three hundred and fifty millions 
of Celestials minus one by thie time.’ 

©*Then that would have been unincky for you, my friend, for 
there would certainly have -been two Englishmen minus one, or 
perhaps we should both have been wiped out. “As it is, you havo 
made the man your enemy, which under the cireumstances— 
especially as he is a nephew of & Mandarin—is, to say the least of 
it, injudicious’ 

*I didn’t know he was the nephew of a Mandarin, said Pennicuick, 
in'atono of mock penitence. *I have a yory great regard for the 
Mandaritis. “Since Humbug must bo King, let us revere his High 
priest. I don't think anything ever tickled me so much as secing 
that high fanctionary at Yang-chin “saving the sun " during the 
eclipse: His capers, and his incense; his prostrations, and his 
knocking his hairless hind upon the ground nine times, all. to 
preserre the great source of light from being devoured by a 
monster, was s waste of energy which really bordered on the 
sublime. ‘The. ceremony has moreover the immense. advantage 
over the of nature that it isalways completely success- 
ful.” These “crocks” indeed never own themselves beaten. When 
they pray for fine weather, and it doesn't come, they put their gods 
2 Snare to we how they like it: whereas our 

‘bishops, with « total absence of spirit, go on praying, till 
Gere literally) “all’s blue,” and adopt no measure of retaliation 
oT am afraid, howover, I; am shocking your prejudices, 
You'are wbeliever in the popular superstition?’ 
' ‘Fram not a disbeliever in it,’ answered Conway gravely, 
“Ig itposible? Then even these “crocke” have the advantage 
‘over you. They have no apprehension that, after their, lives here 
atoended—with its prisons, aud cangues, and tyranny of all kinds 
they are doomed to eternal misery. They have no fear of 
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death whatever: any man who is condemned to die can for a five- 
pound note—and another to “square” the Mandarin—get some one 
else to die for him. I have seen such asubstitute kneel down, with 
neigarette in his mouth, for the exeeutioner to strike hie head off. 

«T should be no more afraid to die than he, Pennicuick,’ 
answered Conwny slowly. 

‘Physically, of course not: you have given your proofs to tho 
contrary, my good fellow. But psychologically you would imagine 
you ran a risk,” 

* Perhaps: yet, on my word,’ answered Conway, * for my 
wife and Nelly, I would almost chance it. They miss my 
company, is true,’ added he bitterly ; * but, you see, I can't afford 
to die just yet, for their sakes.” 

*Come, come, Conway: you must not talk like that. You are 
a young man still: younger than I. ‘There are years of life before 
you yet: and where there's life there's hopes the chances of pro= 
motion, a stroke of luck at the races—— 

«You said you hated cant, just now, interrupted Conway, ‘I 
entertain a similar dislike. Lot us drop this subject.’ 

‘By all means. And let us also drop asleep if we can. It 
must be nearly morning. Good night, old fellow.” 

*Good night,’ answered Conway gently. 

Tn a few minutes his companion had his wish: the moonlight 
glinted in upon his massive features, firmer and sterner than ever 
in their repoze, But Conway elept not. He continued to gaze 
dreamily forth, on bridge and joss-house; on the distant hills: 
covered with juniper and pine; on the plantations with their 
running strenms, half natural, half artificial, that fringed the banks. 
But though he saw them with his outward eyes he recked not of 
them, His thoughts were far away, and it was long before slumber 
visited him, Even then he did not sleep for long. “His dreams 
were weird and monstrous; they pictured him, with his present. 
companion, sailing up a river, but not in China: they were in 
Egypt on the Nile, where indeed he had once been. An immenso 
crocodile had clambered into their boat, and opened its mouth to 
swallow Penniouick; he would have struek at it to aid bis friend, 
but the creature turned and spoke: ‘ Beware, rash man; Tam 
the sacred Dragon of China;’ and the next instant his jawa had 
elosed upon his victim with a horrid clash. ‘The noise awoke him 
with a start: it was broad daylight; his companion was sleeping 
tranquilly upon the opposite bench, unconscious as it seemed even 
of dreams; but another face was in the little cabin, projected: 
over the bunk that divided it from the forepart of the vessel, and 
peering between the curtains above it: a ruddy, hairless faeo, with 
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‘now, fierce and glittering, fixed themeelves on with 
x look of fiendieh malice. Presently a hand was thrust noiselessly 
through the curtains, and touched a bruise npon the ruddy face; it. 
was but a momentary action, but the pantomime was perfect : what 
it eaid wae, * White devil, you shall suffor for this!’ So menacing 
was this expression indeed that, fearing an immediate onslaught 
om his friend, Conway leapt to his feet. In that instant the 
face had withdrawn like a flash of lightning, When Conway in his 
turn looked into the next compartment, the half-dozen soldiers who 
were his servants were all sunk in slumber, while to all appearance 
Fu-chow, their captain, was as fast asleep as the rest. So perfect 
indeed was the simulation of repose—if simulation ib was—that 
Conway doubted whether his senses had not deceived him; whether 
the alligator of the Nile and the menacing face of Mu-chow had 
not been part and parcel of the same vision. But if eo, it waa 
curious that he should have seen the man point to hie cheek, where 
the effects of the blow by which Pennicuick had felled him on the 
previous day were still plainly visible. 

Upon the whole, Conway judged it best to make no stir about 
the matter. 


Cuarren I, 


A DRE 1 THE BOAT. 


Tun morning was a superb one even for epring-time in China,. 
which, unlike that of India, (which has been well described aa a hot 
winter,) or the same cheerless season in England, is like the spring of 
the Poets, Moreover, it is not a liar pretending to be the herald of 
sammer, and suddenly throwing off the mask in a enow-storm, 
It is bright and fresh and genial; the air, though cool, being 
singularly soft; while the green of the foliage and herbage is be- 
yond measure beautiful. The flower-beds also, from being, as 
botanists tell us, very prominently developed in autumn, burst into 
Dloom at the first dawn of spring, eo that the jersamine (which 
grows in great abundance in the district. of which we speak) puts 
forth ite yellow even above the snow, No snow, however, save upon 
the distant bill-tops, was visible to Conway's eyes that morning ; 
the whole earth blushed like a garden, and made the air one per- 
fame. Lilacs and pink Judas-trees grew Juxuriantly upon the 
banks; and’ out-of-doors, in front of the gay little country houses, 
‘were rows of striped camellias. Most beautiful of all, perhaps, wero 
the trees like almond-trees, but bearing gorgeous double blossoms 
as large as roses, which covered the country as plenteously ws May 
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sthorn —and wouldin time become peaches, Although, | 
as we have sid, there was no snow in the valleys, immense: banks 

“azaleas supplied its place to the ravished eye, while, lesb this: 

prodigal show of blossom should still fail! to give an idoa Of nature's 
woalth; tho exquisite wild rose hung in festoons, ne though: it were 
some gala day, from every tree. In Arthur Conway the eye was 
still alive to natural beauties, but the soul, which had once also. 
‘been alive to them, was dead. For however matters may be with 
us in another world, in this one the soul is! alas, with most of ma, 
the first of our attributes to die. As we grow old, its sensations 
become more and more difficult to excite, and if trouble or disap 
pointment have laid heavy hands upon ws, this happens early— 
sometimes ere middle age. What are sights and smells, nay,all the 
treasures of nature, to one whose mind is occupied with regrets for 
the past, or with anxicties for the future? ‘There was even @ tort 
of sadness for the present spectator in all this eplendour, because 
he felt the loss of that which would have made it glorious:') Ax for 
Peunicuick, it was certainly not worth while to awaken him, tolook 
at trees and flowers, which after all would be seen later in the day_ 
when he had had his sloop out. But. presently the silent 
upon which they were journeying became alive with boats ofall 
shapes and sizes, full of people, while the paved walks upon each side 
—or towing-path aa it would-be called in England, where horees are 
the only beasts of burden—grow almost aa populous ax the banks of 
Thames during the University Race, Then Conway awoke that 
student of humanity Ralph Pennicnick. ” ad 

*Good Heavens, what a lot of crocks!? was his ejaculation ore” 
he plunged his head and fuce into the'canal—the only means of 
ablation thut. offered itself. What is it all about, Connie?" ~ 

“They are pilgrims bound for the shrine up yonder,’ explained 
Conway; pointing to a mountain in the foreground, up which a 
winding road led to a native temple. v 

‘They ure deuced pretty pilgrims, some of them,’ observed 
Pennicuick, ecanningapprovingly the female occupants of the boate, 
which their superior speed (for they had several rowers) cansed 
them to overtake one by one. ‘The Celestial Indies, thus alluded 
to; hung their heads beneath the bold glance of thé barbarian, and 
Yooked as thongh they had never been eo stared at before but 
directly the * white devils'’ boat had passed they broke out intova” 
merry laugh, which seemed to imply that they had zot over the showk, 
and even forgiven him. They ‘were by no means in what in’ Burope 
is understood to be pilgrime’ weeds: ‘their dresses were silke and 
satins, and crapes of brightest colours, but especially blue!) “Sitting 
si, they Yooked ike women, but for théir aliiond eyes: 

4 4 ¢ » 
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when thoy rose and disombarked, however, ax many did, thé manner 

in which they tottered across the plank from boat to bank was a 

spectacle which moved Pennicuick to cynical mirth. red at 

‘Look at their tooticums, Connie: thoir dear little tov: all 
intern elib-foot! 

*Hush, Pen, hush. They know what pecinthabes ab andit 
is no laughing matter for them, poor creatures, six years 
of age their lives have been made miserable ty tad ron Mor 
fashion.’ 

* But why the deuce do they do it?* 

* Why do English Indics wear crinoline? There was an_ is 
press of China named Tak-ki who had elub-fect and set the fashion. 
Tt is, at all events, the only sign of caste in the country, whieh is 
surely creditable. ‘The common people do not trouble themaclyes 
to goin for it: indeed, no heavy work can be done under eueh eon~ 
ditions. ‘These ladies therefore, we may be sure, all belong to the 
genteel classes.” 

It adds, if not, a cubit, several inches to their stature,’ observed 
Pennicuiek critically. 

*Yes: they all stand on tiptoe as it were, though their toes are 
turned under them. If they don’t do it, they cannot deplete: 
marry into respectable or literary families.” 

“That “literary” aud “respectable” should be convertible 
terms seems the most curious thing of all, remarked Pennicnick. 

*To us, no doubt: but this is the lend of literaturé. The 
very printed character is held go sacred that Government makes 
arrangements for picking up all bits of paper, and even broken 
crockery thnt hax letters upon it.’ 

* You charm me more and more with every detail of this intelli- 
gent rave, Connie. Is it true that ten thousand candidatee| volun- 
tarily submit themselves nt every season to a competitive examina- 
tion ?” 

*No doubt: the aypirante, too, are of all ages. I knew an old 
gentleman of cighty (he had been plucked a good many times, ag 
you may guess) who went up to be examined from Shanghae ast 
year, and died under the operation, He had to take up six books 
of Contucius.” 

“Capital name, Confucius,’ remarked Pennicuick drily. ‘Every- 
thing here tends in that direction. These hobbling women, these 

men, whose ancestors knew so many things before we 
a austhing Wat ‘ho still believe in—what is their god's 


jum-foo,’ interpolated Conway. 
0, in 2 Tom-fool in a temple. The whole Thing \ode. 
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an allegory, doesn't it ?—the of Fame, or something, 

with its thousands of worshjppers, winding up the toilsome path. 

T'm hanged if I don't think the very hill is out of perspec- 
tive,’ 

‘The effect of the scene was really very curious, and gaye an 


mathematical precision, and stiffness and formality everywhere 
pervaded the sacred scene, 

* T’ve seen it all somewhere before,’ continued Pennicuick,* but 
I can’t tell where. Oh, now I've got it. It’s like a blessed Valen- 
tine, only instead of the church there is the temple, and instead of 
the parson there is the priest, and instead of the Happy Couple 
there are these miscrable sinners. Why should we not pay our 
respects to Ay-tom-fool, like the rest of them ?" 
eel nes if you like. I will tell Fu-chow to moor the 

ti, 

‘Do: and ns you wish to propitiate the beggar, tell him alzo 
‘we are about to become converts to his religion.’ 

At the mention of his name by Conway, Captain Fu-chow tad 
presented his fiat round face between the curtains: it looked so 
innocent and eo subservient—althongh out of China one might 
haye thought the snbservience a little over-done—that it was im- 
possible to reconcile it with the look of malignant hate that it 
had worn—or had secmed to wear—an hour or 80 before. 

* Jose Chin-chin topside galow,’ sid Conway, Fu-chow cast a 
rapid glance in the direction of the temple, and then towards 
Pennicuick. 

* Him talkoy largey, talkey strong, replied he doubtfully. 

*What is the pippin-faced idiot saying about me?" enquired. 
Pennicuick angrily. It was disagreeable to him to hear Chinese, 
because he could not understand it: but the Pidgeon it 
which Fu-chow insisted on talking even to Conway, who could 
speak the native tongue—just, as one’s French or German nurse 
will talk broken English in preference to her own language—was 
hateful to Lim, 

* Fu-chow is afraid of our going to the temple because you 
express yourself so strongly upon serious subjects, and cea 
with disrespect. He is quite right to be careful.’ 

‘Tell him I adoro Tom-fool—or, at least, am about to do so-— 
and will not breathe a word to his disadvantage; and when you 
have quieted his religious scruples, ask him abont breakfast.’ 

“Catchery some chow-chow, chop-chop,' said Conway; where~ 
upon Fu-chow nodded intelligently and withdrew, 
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“Let us have the chops first, Connie,’ said Peonicuick, ‘and the 
chow-chow, which eg ae a 
** Chow-chow” is not fish, but food,’ explained Conway, langh~ 
3 ‘and “chop-chop" only means directly: by the time Tt ts 
ready we shall be opposite the temple, and can drop the anchor.’ 
* By jingo!? exclaimed Pennicuick, pointing to the bank, along 
_ which some ladies and children were being carried, not in a 
palanquin, but in separate little baskets swung from a long 
bamboo. 


‘That's a family equipage,' explained Conway. ‘ Little Milburn 
of ours says that when a Chinese woman is carried she is an air- 
plant; but when she walks she's orchid: he is the wit of the 

Sent? 

*I congratulate the regiment, stid Pennicuick drily; for, like 
many clever fellows, he did not) much appreciate other people's 
jokes. * Confucius, look how they shake hands!* 

Some Chincee neighbours on the bank were exchanging a 
morning greeting, which they accomplished by shaking their own 
hands. Exch placed the fingers of one hand over the fist of the 
other, so that the thumbs met,and then, standing a few feet apart, 
raised his hands gently up and down in front of his breast. 

“OF course it looks ridiculous to us; said Conway, ‘But, on 
the other hand, they don't slobber one another like the French and 
Germans. The women do not even kins the women.” 

*Then they are ignorant of the niceties of expression in hate 
and envy,’ observed Pennicuick. ‘To see a woman kiss a woman 
whom she doesn't like—and she generally docsn't—is the very 
height of civilisation, But here comes the chop-chop.’ 

*Exeuse me, it is the chow-chow,’ said Conway, laughing. 
* Here are fish, fowl, pork, and potato-rice. Veal and mutton are 
never seen, you know.” 

*Of course not, becanso you expect them. Take away these 
infernal chopsticks, will you!* 

‘This last remark was addressed to the Chinese attendant to 
whose culinary skill they were indebted for the dainties he had 
just set before them ; and it scemed to puzzle him immensely. 

*Too muchey curio,’ murmured he to Conway, who could use 
the chopsticks with some skill. *'Too muchey bobbery: me plenty 
fear. 

*What the douco docs the creature mean, Connie?’ The 
speaker's voice was so full of ire, that the ‘creature’ had bolted 
over the bunk like a deer. 

“He means that you are much too excited to be sane; that you 
are apt to kick up a row about nothing at all; end that your con- 
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ed to alarm all peaceable people, It seems to me 

‘te deseribed your character very graphically? ——T 

- ms to me that when I come to understand these graphic 

lingo, it will be the worse for them,’ eaid Ponnieuick, 
‘allenly.. 

‘Well, you had better wait till yon get: back to Shanghae—or, 
better still, (Eee ene T, 

with 

*T don't Be aalbieerrs Conway. Are these miserable wretehes 
all your clients, that I am bound to be on my best: behaviour to 
them? Disall eb Stns Tdaniy i Tous oe ia q 

* Which you will not have." 

“Why ?? 

Because you are sure to behave badly. You are a man of 
‘the world, if ever there was one; and yet you cannot. put up with 
anyone's peculiarities but your own. We are come here to enjoy 
ourselves, not to get into any confounded row. If you mean to 
show temper about every lit thing, I shall be Repl see 
come with you," 

Pennicuick swallowed something in his throat which, perhaps, 
was his temper, for bis face at once lost, its truculent expression. 

“J certainly had no intention of making myself disgreeable to 
you, my dear fellow, You ought to know me better.’ 

‘I quite understand that, Pennieuick ; but, unfortunately, your 
making yourself disagreeable to others has, underthe circumstances, 
a reflex nection on myself. If you turn into ridienle, or put in 
bodily fear, every Celestial we chance to come across—we are likely 
to have a hot time of it, 

“Lconfess that I despise tomfoolery and detest extortion,’ ob- 
served Penniouick curtly. 

* And yet you have sense enough to imolenallgwscags ipa tienen 
and wealth enongh to afford the other. You are not a missionary 
that you should be angry with these poor people because they 
worship Murmbo-Jumbo : and if Fu-chow docs cheat you: ont of @ 
thousand “ cash,” it is after all only twopence halfpenny.’ 

To this Pennicuick answered not a word. The reply that came 
to the tip of his tongue was that it wos all very well for Conway 
not to care about Fu-chow’s little embezzlements, since it waa net 
his purse that defrayed them: but he restrained himself. He 
knew very well, had the position of his companion and himself 
been reversed, that the other would have been freer with his prrse- 
strings, Pennicuick spent large sums upon his pleasures, but nota 
shilling more than was necessary to make them completely enjoy~ 
able, He wesc ih i moony fat ably de a 





eyes. 
(gant, and somewhat: grudged expense ; but be was aisther-a:bnlly 
nor a mixer, It would not: have been just to eall him cruel. But 
there was a certain grimness about him, not unmixed with humour, 
‘such as is commonly seenin the schoolboy ‘ere he grows to pity,’ 
and is an occasional attribute of, bard. and dongatastia pean rho 


~ 
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grat cnc] greahivistas'chotd tho! Chieeneligion abitgin 
snddition to its amazing Ludicrousness, makes it attractive tothe 
outsider. It is, externally at least, always ‘allied with the: pic- 
‘turesque. They build their temples im the most lovely spots that 
“ean be selected, and, though their taste is tawdry, it would revolt at 
‘the downright ugliness and want of symmetry that distinguish our 
own Bethels. ‘The temple of Ay-tum-foo, for exampley was, as we 
have said, placed on a hill-top, commanding sueh exquisite xeenery 
‘as well might lead human thought from nature upto nature's 
God. That it had quite o contrary effect upon the Chinese 
"was an idiosynerasy. Ib Mel him to! a certain’ point, 
namely the top of a hill—and then Into. the jom-house, at whose 
entrance gate sat a wooden lady about sixty feet high, with a per 
Petual smile upon her face, supposed to be provoked by the vanities 
‘of the world. Her august title was Mi-leb-fu (the Guardian) "but 
“as an immense pot of incense, to which every visitor contributed n 
‘or two, dispersed odours all around her, an irreverent) spirit 

t have termed her Millefleurs, “That waa the tame Ralph 
gave her, directly be had seen and sniffed. She was 

ly painted and gilded, and bad a bole between her 

Purooght which she was supplied rath artificial 


‘Chiness, i¢ ia said, wrth teferens to theft tdtferlde: fo 
“pattanieutfering, have to Lowels but that fy not the oda with thelr 
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them would have considerably impaired. bids het 
acid ex th ast balls of tna way op —oalla wor ext 

for the rale of candles, joss sticks, and sycee paper, used in ; 
and as it was shrewdly supposed that the ‘ white devils * were 

ing even in these simplest elements of religion, they had been a) 
importuned to buy them; and hore again Pennicuick had done his 
duty. 

*Pray take notice of my exemplary conduet, Connie, observed 
he when they had reached the top of the hill; ‘and also that T have 
distributed at least fourpence among forty scoundrels.” 

* Your behaviour is admirable, Pennicuick ; but take care to keep 
it up in the temple.’ A hint that had been called forth hy the 
abrupt transformation of Mi-leh-fa into Millefleurs. 

“She is the reverse of the proverb “All is not gold that 

,” Connie} whispered Pennicuick, with reference to her ir- 
terior; ‘for though she ix but gold leaf outside, she has gold frnit 
within her. The first row you have with those crocks, you will 
come here to practise anatomy, I reckon.’ 

‘Hush, Pennicuick, hush: or some folks will be practising 
viviseetion on you.’ 

Avery unpleasant-looking priest, quite bald,and dreadfully Lurat 
about his head—marks of great merit—was regarding his companion 
with an air which might or might not be Buddhist, but was cer- 
tainly very unchristian. His duties were apparently similar to 
those of a verger, since his brethren were all actively engaged in 
their spiritual calling—that is to eny, in chanting, in prostrations, 
in beating drums, and bells, and balls of wood, or in taking the 
petty cash from the ladies, In exchange for it they gave what 
tay be called ‘drafts from Hades, payable to Bearer:” the idea 
being that everybody who comes into the world has contracted 
debts during his previous transtnigration, which will have to be 
settled (at compound interest) during the next, unless di 
in this, for which these self-appointed ecclesiastical commissioners 
Kindly undertake to arrange. Tt is rather a less direct system than 
that of Peter’s Pence, but has the same practical effect, Conway 
explained all these matters in a low voice to his companion, while 

a sufBeiently reverent air. 

‘Why do the women all hum the musical gamut,’ enquired 
Pennicuick, ‘* Do, re, mi, fa" ?" 

‘Hush; it is nothing of the kind. They are siyiog “Na mi 
o mi tvh fib,” which is their great ahibboleth. These drafts 
the priests sell bave had those excellent monosyllables chanted 
over them many thousand times: hence their extraordinary 
value’ 
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SHARE cal they doing with those meee 
pedal at c 
JE settle you will ae eee 
on one side and flat on the other. The fair 
Pre decaragr pene tmp imeprm irony so 
the flat side, in which case their prayers will be granted; but ax 
eee ame bay ses At Cy ae 


way! 
T+ Hoade t sed; tails you win,’ commented Pennicuick.» 7 

“Just so: the laws of gravitation are against the poor creatures, 
Here isa pilgrim with a better plan; in that hollow bamboo he 
has « bundle of sticks, cach with a written chamcter upon it, and 
he will be prosperous or the reverse, according to the stick tabs 
first shaken out. 

- “I would practise that in the seclusion of my own eqirisiented 
observed Pennicuick; ‘and after a few gocs at it, I'l bet a guinea 
Td shake the right stick out: first.’ 

“Unfortunately, you don’t. know which is the right one, The 
priest interprets it for you; he has a sort of Fortunetelling book 
which gives the meaning of the lettered aticks, and, you sec, these 
good people are not always satistiod with his decision. They ask 
their neighbours what ¢hey think about it, and whether the re= 
spected ecclesinstic may not have made some mistake.’ ' 

“They chatter worse than people teed to do im church in my 
young days, unless it's aru “Do, re, mi, fa” 1" 

~£You are right. They repeat, perhaps a thousand times over, 
their monosyllabic shibboleth, but continue to keep up a conversa= 
tion nevertheless. “Na aio mi ta fuk. How is your good man? 
Do you like your new work? ‘That girl's feet were not made = 
small without pinching: thank Heaven, our family were all born 
#0, Va mi o mite fuh,”” 

‘I can scarcely hear half you say, said Pennieuick. * What 
an infernal row those drums and bells make!' Besides the «matler 
instruments that kept up a perpetual concert within the building, 
au immense drum was being struck at intervals outside the temples 
as outside our booths in the old Fair times. 

«The bells are said to be finer than any we have fa England,’ 
remarked Conway. 

*Very iikely. 1 am sure I wish they were in England: then 
ve should have them mellowed by distance: as it is, T heliord the 
drum of my ear has given way. I also find some diffoulty in 
breathing.’ 

‘It is only the clonds of incense. We have the same thing in 
Europe in our Roman Catholic churches.” “f 

x 
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_oy yearling lenge epemmpieemmstearsenps se 
gad, there’s a sensible fellow pet 
)/£Good, Heavens, maine you going to do, Pennieuick 2?) 
 $Tam going to have acigar. This excellent man has just, lit’ 
his: pipe at yonder altar—I never knew the use of candles there 
before; and I mean to do the same! ft Thee a 
‘The next moment: Pennicuick had suited the action to the word 5 
and without, as it seemed, exciting much comment. The Chitiese 
religion is a curious mixture of devotion and irreverence, and a 
“gn pgjeggaare ae meepntcpneinen. eh eon dl pam ati: 
pipe at his taper. Te) 
Sy Now they may make what noises and smells they like,” said 
Pennicuick triumphantly. ‘I have got my consoler. You may 
depend tipon. “it, if folks were alléwed to ¢moke in church in 
England, it ‘would set our respectable Establishment on its les 
again. ‘The men would go—because with a cigar one could stand 
even a sermon—and then of course the women would go even more 
pesciebie Ma iin ise PEEPS CT eo 


sass fesse ots ta ciaen cevady thts ino et 
@ Min give up, or even postpone, an accustomed enjoyment is todo 
him a grievous wrong—put Ponnicuick in high good humour. If 
hie took no great intersst. in the proceedingsaronnd him, he showed 
nosigns of boredom. Some things even amused him. One very 
pious pilgrim struck his forehead upon the paved floor of ‘the 
temple no fewer than nine times, each time causing a distinct 
reverberation, notwithstanding the drums. 

* Why don't he go on?’ enquired our cynic of his friend. * Has 
he racked it?’ 

*No, no. You are most grossly ignorant of the rudiments of 
his\religion. “Nine is a sacred number. Nine prostrations, nine 
ablutions, nine repetitions of a formula, and so onjare nécesary for 
everything ‘important. You have to burn nine joss sti¢ka, for 
example, before you can see, even with the eye of fiith, thé gicred 
Shay-le.’, 

Who is he?! 

-ofItismota “he” at all. Itis one of the most. prlind dave 
of Buddha, and supposed to be what the poets cull one of the 
‘pearls that adorn the brow of labour: ”.in other words, a dtop of 


sts yo mat Ye ong. ‘This is'too absurd even for 


ey ccc the Buddhists say that there ate 
84,000 pores'in a man’s body, and eee 
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leaves behind 84,000 particles of dust, In the case of Buddha, 
by resisting evil and reverting to truth, he left instead 84,000 
relics “as hard and as bright as diamonds.” Of these, 
disappeared, but there is one in this very temple of 
said to emit the most brilliant colours, if you only look at it in 
the right light—that is. from a devotional point of view.’ 

“Let us see it, by all means,’ cried Pennicuick. 

* That is quite out of the question, No Christian need apply, 
T do assure you.’ 

* You may depend upon it, you can see it, like any other exhi- 
bition, Connie, if you choose to pay the entrance-fee,’ 

* I know that one of the preliminaries isto burn nine sticks of 
incense to Buddha.’ 

J will burn ten as soon as look at him—I mean, rather than 
not look at his relic,’ exclaimed Pennicuick enthusiastically. 

* Well, I confess I shouldn't like to do that,’ answered the other 


wely. 

‘Why not? Your scruples astound me. For my part, I 
should have been a universal worshipper—a Polytheist—if anything 
could be got by it. Ihave gone in for one or two religions. I 
shall never forget confessing to a good priest at Rome—just to 
see what it was like, you know; by jingo, I astonished him. All 
the hair on his head stood up, till his tonsure looked like a pool 
ina forest. T have not the least ohjection to being 2 Buddhist, 
or anything else, for half an hour. Incloed, it is just possible— 
everything is possible—that Buddha may be worth cultivating. 
I always thought the gentleman who took off his hat to the fallen 
statue of Jupiter a very sagacious fellow. “If your turn ever 
comes round again, Mr. Jove, please to remember this salute”— 
‘Where is this blessed relic?’ 

“It is kept in the shrine at the back of the temple, and can 
only be seen on application to the high-priest. You might as well 
ask to sce His Celestial Majesty the Son of Heaven himself. Lat 
‘us come into the garden.’ 

‘The garden of a Chinese temple is always worth a visit. If 
‘the natives of the Flowery Land can boast of no other art, they 
excel in that of landscape gardening. They select as picturesque’ 
spot as they can, and then improve it after their fashion, which, 
whatever its faults, never interferes with the beauties of nature. 
‘These they preserve, while adding those of art—grottoes, bridges, 
fancy ruing, and pag ‘ir taste for crowding every variety 
of picturesque a small space reminds one (though, it 
must be allowed, with a difference) of the pictures of Claude, Tt 
also reminds the Englishman—or at least it reminded Pennicuick—= 
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of the place in which the natives of London are adjured per 
advertizement throughout the summer to pass a Happy ae 
namely, Rosherville Gardens. 

* It’s deuced like Rosherville, is it not, Connie?’ 

‘Very much,’ sid Conway, laughing; ‘a sort of cross between 
the scenery of that establishment and tho willow-pattern plate.’ 

The grounds were extensive, and made to appear much more 
© by the manner in which they were laid out, You walked up 
and down, and round and round, and sometimes through and 
through (where there were caverns) without much progression. 
Presently, towards the rear of the temple, the two friends came 
upon a wooden edifice, which contained a fasting monk. 

* This is the Hermit af Cremorne,’ observed Ponnieuick. 

* Hush, hush! he is a most sacred personage,’ whispered Con- 
way. ‘He has been in these close quarters for nearly three years ; 
and observe how uncomfortable they are. ‘These long nails driven 
through the planks project on the inside, to prevent him leaning 
against the walls. For every thousand cash paid by any pilgrim 
a nail is taken out, and the old gentleman is made a little more 
easy. There have been a good many removed to-day, you may be 
sure! 

The Englishmen came up to the little pigeon-hole through 
which the inmate of this dog-kennel received the contributions of 
the pious, and likewise his scanty supplies of food, and looked in. 
‘The saint was seated tailor-fishion on a bonrd, the upper part of 
his body being upright asan idol. ‘There was a shelf before him 
with some books—works, probably, of the eternal Confucius. Not 
only did the pleasures of liternture still remain to him—ho was 
taking snuff. With these trifling exceptions, however, he was sup- 
posed to be quite dead to the vanities of the world, His fnee 
waa blank and cadayerous; his long black hair, parted in the 
middle, flowed down to his waist; his nails, also, were very long 
and vory black. He had been in his present. place of residence for 
nearly three years, the full time appointed for his voluntary im- 
priconment; but he showed no signs of ‘breaking up and going 
away,’ at least in its holiday sense. He looked very much like 
breaking up from a physical point of view, 

#This is the biggest fool I have seen yet,’ obsorved Pennicuick, 
eritically. ‘Do you think he would havea eigar?’ The scene 
was exactly such as one sees every day in the monkey-house in the 

Gardens. 


*I don't think you'd better try him,’ eaid Conway; ‘he may 
take it.asan insult, and ring his alarm bell.” A huge bell was 
just outside his cell, which he could sound by pushing a yore 
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of wood againnt ity that was: thrust through a olé for that 


‘purpose. 0 ee coy 
TT didn't see his bel,’ aid Pennicuicks * that's clearly am article: 
pny Ifhe rings for everything he wants, where is his merit ?” 
* Ho nover rings for hot water for shaving—nor, tolook at him, 
for any other purpose,” observed Conway, rte 
Heetaveies ‘I think you'd better let him be” 05 

*No, no: ho shall haveaciger. He takes nee =: 
can't belong to the Anti-Lobaeco Association. ‘Hi, old gentleman! 
Have a weed ?! eae 

‘Tso! taoctla! lifted iy: heat? “eyes; rom which elt assent 
secmed to be expelled, and then protruded.a sbrivelled hand, into 
which Pennicuick dropped a cigar, ee eee i 
merged in pious meditation. L) 

“I apologise,’ oberved Pennicuick to this Shunfusdtet obey 
“you are not auch a fool as you look; though that is not a high 
compliment, after all. would have given five 
added he, Lita Ge ne they pursued their way, if Chat, cigar Tadd 

been a Surprise ons tinee 

What do you mean by w Surprise Cigar?” ‘} us 

*One of those with a cracker in it, that goes off when you are 
half way through it. Tmagine the effect pon a pious ascetic who 
has never stirred out of a box like that for three*yeare, or been te- 
Set to any sensation beyond what tieetnns by 9 pio of 

tae Oe 

a sae effect upon us, also, would be hehe serious, observed 
Conway : ‘our lives would not be worth an hour's purchave.’ 

«I don't’ believe a word of it. I think it would all be 
down to Buddha, and would give that old gentleman—if hie~ 

ita higher reputation with the faithful than ever?” 

Well, Tam ; witb phe irc etctah cee 
ment. Come, aga got to the end of our tether; | 
nothing more to be seen, and it is time to get tack tthe tat 
and our dinner? 

*Very good: but what is that queer-shaped eas seca 
alone, at the back of sega ‘the gentleman ‘in the yellow 

5 gon a rt 


mnicuick, confidently ; “eo Here goes! 
ee himself,” But before 
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Cuarrer IV. 
TIED SHTAY-L Owiiea 


Jrwas Arthur Conway's habit on touching foreign soil to begin 
to make himself acquainted as far aa possible with the language of 
its inhabitants, and he had given all the greater attention to the 
Chinese tongue on account of ity supreme difficulty; perhaps he 
now knew nearly as much about it o# an expensively 
educated at one of our public schoola knows of the Continental 
languages when he returns from his first: tour; he could ask afew 
questions—after the fashion of the dialogue-books—and procure 
for himself the necessaries of life, and he could understand what 
was said to him pretty well. He exceedingly disapproved of his 
friend's having anything to say—or rather to gesticulate~to the 
high-priest of Ay-tum-foo,jbut he was too loyal to leave him in the 
lureh; and therefore he hastened to the spot where that enormously 
important ecclesiastic and his friend were by this time standing 
together ; the former bowing slightly in the urbane national man 
ner, and the latter pronouncing the word * Shay-le, Shay-le, in as 
‘insinuating a tone as ho could compass. uf) * 

‘Phere is always this difficulty in dealing with the Buddhist 
priest (which cynies may sny ix not: wholly confined to eeclesiasties of 
that persuasion), namely, that although he may be one of the most 
yonerable and pious of human beings, it may also happen that he 
may be very much the reverse of all this, and indeed « most super 
lative scoundrel. ‘The reason of this is that some persons embrace 
the eared profession from the most secular of reasons, The dom- 
pletely shaven head, the burns and bruises that are generally to be 
seen sprinkled over them in plentifal patches, and the austerity 
which distinguishes their lives and keeps them apart from othermen, 
offer great opportunities for disguise. So that before now very 
considerable criminals have escaped punishment, and even lived for 
the rest: of their lives in the odour of sanctity, by assuming the vows 
and habit of the priesthood. Imagine the case of one’s mecting 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and not’ being quite sure that his 
Grace of Lambeth had not atone time experienced the guol discipline 
of neighbouring Millbank. However, the probability of the high- 
priest of Ay-turn-foo's being all that he should be was ofcourse 
far greater than the reverse : though the fact of his having a finger 
or two burt off (in excess of zeal), as well as his other self-inflicted 
injuries; was perhaps a suspicious circumstance: (‘for being»0 
particular religious, why that, you see, puts persons on thoir guard 3') 
he bad 2 sort of beadle's mace in one hand, and a human ¥kull in 
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‘the other, and in his gown of yellow silk looked altogether 4 re= 
markable object 

“Ly wya,” commenced Conway, not of course that this 

i was a lawyer, but because that is the mode of address 
used to a high-pricet; ‘we are two Englishmen who have come 
from fir to see this famous temple.’ Here Conway had uncon- 
sciously placed the good priest in a position of much embarrassment, 
for the polite way of the Chinese is to underrate anything of their 
own, and to oxaggorate the posecssions of their interlocutor. If 
the temple had been the priest's private mansion he would, for 
example, have answered, ¢ You have given your honourable selves 
‘unnecessary trouble in coming to see my wretched hovel.’ But as 
it. was the house of his god he could scarcely speak of it in a 
depreciatory way. Upon tho whole he judged it better to take a 
general view of matters. 

« After all, oh Christians, your religion and that of Buddha are 
alike as melons.’ 

Conway translated this would-be compliment. to bis friend, who 
took it in a more literal sense than the good priest had probably 
intended. 

* Quite right: tell him he's a very sensible fellow, and that I 
quite agree with him. And then ask him to show us the relic? 
Conway accomplished this with much delicacy and caution, but the 
high-pricst lifted up both staff and skull in shocked negation. Such 
aproposition was impossible: even his awn people, as the English 
man might have observed, had not ventured within the sacred 
preeinets of the Shay-le, which had been exhibited to the Faithful 
at suprise that morning, positively for the last time until next 
feast-day. The precious easket which contained it could never 
be opened without on ect of adoration in the form of a burnt offer= 
ing; and even if it were, it could not be seen by white dovils—he 
mpologised for having no other name for them—because it was 
only visible to the eye of Faith. 

‘Look here, Connie: I mean to see it,’ persisted Pennicuick. 
‘Tell the old beggar that I am a convert to the Buddhist faith. 
Here are my joss sticks, which T am propared to sacrifice as the 
law directs: it will be a bond-fide transaction. And, T say, just 
add that I should like to give five pounds or so to the keeper of 
the shrine,’ 

This audacious speech Conway translated a8 insinuatingly as his 
slender knowledge of Chinese enabled him to do, and, much to his 
surprise, the priest in good part. Five English pounds 
ropreeent a very ¢ erable sum in the Flowery Land, and no 
doubt he recalled to mind how much could be done with them to 
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the glory of Buddha. In the great hall of gods, adjacent to the 
temple, there was more than one deity from whom very literally 
the gilt was a good deal rubbed off; and who had scarcely : 

im his inside to maintain the ‘vital principle,’ or, as we say, to 
keep hody and soul together. ‘There is nothing so distressing to a 
high-priest—wounding at onco his amour-propre and his eeprit 
de corps—as to see his gods out of repair. Of course there was a 
diffieulty as to the genuine adhesion of Mr. Ralph Pennicuick to 
Buddhism ; the unyielding and somewhat contemptuous expression 
of his countenance did not, it must be confeseed, impress one 
with the idea of a devotee ; but there he was, at all events, a pro- 
fesing believer, with one of his joss sticks already lighted; and 
does not Confucius himself lay it down as an axiom that we arc 
to believe in n man’s profersions until they have been shown to be 
false? Moreover, at this supreme moment, Pennicuick produced 
his purse, which, being of network, showed the glint of sovereigns. 

“Heaven forbid, said the good pricst, *that I should quench 
any man’s pious zeal,’ And with a grave inclination of his head he 
Jed the way to the little bell-shaped edifice in whieh the precious 
Shay-le was deposited. Conway remained where he stood, not al- 
together at his ease. Without having the good nature that belongs 
to high spirits, his friend had a turn for mischief, which in his 
younger days had led him into some serious scrapes, und whieh 
even now occasionally exhibited iteelf; his remark about the * sur 
prise cigar’ showed the way his thoughts had been tending, and it 
was just possible that he designed to play some absurd trick upon 
the high-priest to recompense himself for having let the hermit 
slip s0 easily through his fingers. Above all it puazled Conway to 
necount for his friend's giving so large a sum to sce a relic—things 
for which he always expressed the utmost contempt—unless he had 
some whim of his own to serve at the same time. 

Tt was, therefore, with no slight sense of relief that after a few 
minutes he saw Pennicuick emerge from the shrine, and part com= 
pny with the priest, apparently on the best of terms. 

Well, Penn, and what was it? Orare you bound to secresy 
‘upon a subject so tremendous ?’ enquired Conway, laughing, 

«My dear fellow, thero are a dozen of them, and all rubbish,’ 
was hie fond’ reply. * Lot us get home, for I am downright sick 
of Buddha and all his works.’ 

‘There was something strange in the speaker's manner that 
convinced his hearer that eomething bad happened within the last 
few minutes of an unexpected or surprising kind. If the other had 
had the least grain of superstition in him, Conway might have even 
suppored that he had been impresed by some seemingly euger- 
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‘idles lect emderinilaan tert 0 
‘to have been much the same as is seen at similar in: 

‘home: the small bones of » stint or two, and even the shavings 
of  toe-noil of Huang Ing Huk, the goddess of merey; which is 
all that is left of her in China, 

~ * But you surely saw the Shay-te, the relic of Buddha? ‘observed 
Conway. t— 

CWell, I don't know whether I did or not,’ answered the other 
drily. * The thing was in a small wooden pagoda, almost dropping 
to pieces with age, which the priest unlocked for me with every 
sign of reverence. I looked in and understood him to say that 
the thing Iny at tho bottom; I saw nothing for some time, and 
then—whether it was fancy or not, I will nov swear-—I did seem to 
sew something sparkling. Tt may have been a bit of glass; ar even: 
the sparks from one’s own eyes that are struck out from too much 
staring into darkness.’ 

«Tam afraid you are stillasceptic, Penn, The revived: 
of the sacred Shay-le is that it emits coloured light, and -that no 
fire will burn nor diamond-headed harnmer bruise it, It is also 
eometimes surrounded by a balo “as big nas eart-whoel,”* 9 

‘The last was not the case to-day, I will positively swear, said 
Pennicuick ; ‘and as for the rest of the Shay-le's attributes, T will 
take your word ‘for them.” Anca Ste SR 
matter. 

‘The two friends dined dsithe obi, saya nalaeconrlaaaet 
cormorant-fishing was got up for their delectations. The rivers, 
canals, and even the pools in China are alive with fish, 

ix more common than toseea native catching them with his hands, 
not as we do when tickling trout, with infinite pains and caution, 
He strikes the water sharply, the noise and 

shock of which cause the fish to take refuge in the mud, whore he 
then dives down after them. While 

lay at anchor, their rowers had provided 

by this simple means; but the cormorant 
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‘ronppoared with the prize in their sharp notehed bills, Most curious 
of all, if the fish was too lange for one to convey to his master, the 
others came to his assistance, and captured it by their united efforts. 
A collar of atraw, carefully arranged round the upper part of the 
neck, prevented the thing, as the gossips say," ‘from “going may 
farther,’ and ensured his returns to the 

~The sport wax amusing even to Conway-who bal aca the 
fore, while its ingenuity extorted Pennicuick’s admiration. 

a eee 
Conway. 

eT winiio ite cormorants, ty dear fellow: which seem to a 
very numerous.” 

+ Still; Nowever clever you allow tho birds to be, their masters 
ohh tated arent magpie ‘Besides, 

it is not «0 very clever tofish for other people, with a ring round 
your'neck which prevente your deriving any advantage from your 
own exertions.” 

How can you talk such nonsense, Connie, with the recollection 
‘of what we have seen to-day so fresh in your mind? ‘The relations 
‘between priest and people are here accurately symbolized, except 
‘that the situation is reversed. The priests are the cormorants who 
compel’the people to fish for them, with a ring—or a rope—round 
‘their necks,’ 


eel deed earch laine st 2 those five 
pounds upon the representative of Ay-tume-foo,’ wit Cana al. 
*Tdon't think you got much for your money.’ — | 

» “That's truo,’ caid Pennicnick, with a grim’ smile.” 

*Yot, upon my life, Dbalieve'yod:gobrbce thani Youbet 
for, Penn, up yonder.’ And Conway pointed to the distant hill 
erowned by the temple. ‘ Did they make you a real Buddhist after 
fome unpleasant form of initiation such as is id to prevail among 
Freemasons?" 

“Perhaps,' said Penniouick indifferently : ‘also perhaps not.” 

| “Shall we stay where wo are for the night ormove along, Pena?’ 
‘enquired his companion presently. * The Mandarin towhom I have 
got the letter of introduction lives about six miles up stream, and 
it iv too late—except for official visite—to make our call uponhim. 
Tt would be better therefore to stay here, and go on in the morn- 
ingseepedially as all the fun is to come over again crime 


‘morrow — 
© What fun?” interrupted Pennicuick. 
” * Why, the pilgrimage to the temple, and your sacred 
* Why, that old priest in yellow mid it would not be stiown “ 
‘the next feast-day?’ exclaimed) Pentienick. 
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* Yes, but when he said that, his reverence had not given way 
to your solicitations; moreover, to-morrow is a feast-day, though 
ono of less importance than to-day. But you scem to be tired of 
it all, and rather in a burry to get away. OF course we can go on 


cuick, ‘There was a look of di 

tone, that annoyed Conway, and not, the les: because it was wholly 
unaccountable. He was not a man to pub up with another's 
caprices or sullonness, 

*I care as littleas youdo. We will stay here then,’ he answered 
curtly. 

‘The reply seemed of small consequence enough; but the value 
of words, like that of pictures, is sometimes nought at first, 
and afterwards turns out to be priceless. In this caso that *We 
will stay here then’ of Arthur Conway's proved a Sentence of 
Death. 

Nothing, however, could be more peaceful, or less indicative of 
evil, than the scene wherein it was spoken. The pilgrims had all 
departed, leaving no tokens of their presence on land or water. 
‘The priesta were at their solitary vespers, or perhaps counting the 
‘each’ that had been received during the day. The beggars had 
shrunk away into clifts and caves, to refresh themselves with 
for the resumption of operations on the morrow. The soldiers and 
‘boatmen were cithor asleep or silently smoking: or perhaps both: 
for though there is a theory in Europe that people do not enjoy 
tobaceo in the dark or with their eyes shut, it does not hold good 
in China. The very birds of the air were silent. Conway got out 
his desk and began to write at the little table. 

‘Hullo, Connie? You are not going to keep a journal 


writing home,’ 
*Oh dear! What an excollont husband !’ remarked Pennicuick. 
‘There was a touch of satire in the tone that did not escape the 
ea into his cheek, as he answered 


; the deuce do you find to say?” 
ot tell her everything that I think 
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style to Raymond, “China is a large and populous country: it is 
governed by an Emperor called the Son of Heaven. ‘The amount 
of tea in Shanghne alone is estimated at a million pounds.” 
He would not much care for that, I think. My own style isy 
“Dear Ray,—Shall be home in August or thereabouts. In the 
mean time, draw on me as usual.” Why, you have not seen your 
Nelly for these ten years! 

*No; and it may be ten yoars more before 1 do soe her, It 
is the more necessary therefore to do all I can to keep my memory 
green with her.’ 

‘Tece,’ 

Nothing moro was said. Conway went on with his letter, which 
occupied him for a long time; when he had finished—or rather, 
when he had written it up to the latest date, for it was never des 
tined to be finished—he looked up, and saw by the dull light of 
the cabin lamp that his friend had falien asleep, Thon he turned 
in himself, and was soon sunk in slumber. 

But Pennicuick was only feigning sleep. When he found him- 
self no longer under the observation of his friend, he took some- 
thing out of his breast pocket, and, softly rising, held it beneath 
the rays of the lamp. It wasa large and solid piece of glass or 

cut into faceta, and resembled a drop from a chandelier. 
Tt emitted a light eo bright and sparkling that one almost expected 
it to Le accompanied with sound. There was a sound, though it 
did not come from this object ; it was like the faint movement of 
a ring that slides upon a bar. Pennicuick’s face darkened in an 
instant, then grew very ‘eet’ and hard ; he dropped his right hand 
nofeelessly into his shooting-jacket pocket, and moved towards the 
curtains that separated the cabin from the front compartment. 
He parted them softly with the finger that still held the piece of 
crystal, and looked forth with keen and steadfast eyes. Beneath 
him lay six sleeping men ; the five soldiers, and their commander 
Fu-chow. It was the same scene as that which Conway had looked 
‘upon on the morning of that very day, and with the like suspicion, 
Only there had not been such menace in his eyes as now gleamed 
from those of his friend. 

They took in the whole six soldiers at a glance, but fixed them- 
selycs on Fu-chow. ‘he round-faced captain lay nearest to him > 
his pig-tail was towards him ; his face, halfaverted, lay on its pillow= 
mat, to all appearance in sound sleep. The others were snoring, 
however, and this man was not. Pennicuick drew his hand up out 
of bis pocket and with it a six-barrellod revolver. The moon- 
light shone brightly on the stecl, as he levelled it at the head of 
Fu-chow. 





which in that case would have been the’ last he would have ever 
made. But Fu-chow lay like a log, or an apple branch -with one 
great round fruit upon it, the cheeks of which retained their red. 
Then Pénnicuick replaced his weapon in his pocket, dropped the 
curtain; and again fell-to regarding the object in his left;hand. 
He had now tly new views respecting it, for he pushed, 
aside the mat that at night filled the place of cabin window, and 
leant thoughtfully over the moonlit wave. Should be drop the 
orystal or should he not ? It was beavy for its sizo—which was 
about that:of one of the glass rests that are used at dinner tables 
to'support the carver's knife and fork—and at the bottom of the: 
canal, az had been shown that day by the fishermen, was.a deep 
layer of mud into which it would quickly sink. -He held ih bee 
tweon his fingers with that intent, but at that moment the moon 
beams struck upon it, and like steel on flint evoked ao thousand 
sparkles; red, blue, and emerald green, they flashed on his admir- 
ing eyes. 
© It is not an opal,’ he murmured ; ‘what the deuce is.it? T 
will wear it, hidden, like an amulet, here in China; and when 1 
get home to all Mall, ll have it set for a scarf-pin. I wonder 
what the jeweller will say to it, and whether it is worth the five 
pounds! 
Though, as we have eaid, like a drop from a chandelier, this 
had no hole through it; but there was a litle ridge sunk. 
round the middle, and about this Pennicnick wound a thread of 
sills, and suspendéd it round his neck, ond next his skin. * It is 
like a charm that fools wear,’ he muttered to himself; +1 wonder 
whether it will bring we good Iuck or bad! And then he too lay 
down and fell asleep. 
(To be cnatinued.) 
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Florentine notary ‘Pietro, commonly called Petrwcco, and Eletta 
his wife, that the infant horn to them in thos days of 
trouble was destined to fill the world with a poetic name and fame: 
second only, throughout Italy, to those of their 
fellow exile, the mighty Dante himself. When only seven 
old, Francesco was carried from Arezzo to Ancisa or Tncisa in t 
‘Vald’Amo, about fourteen miles above Florence, and there 
‘with his mother, on a small farm belonging to her family, until 
waa soven years old, Thus, then, the first impressions of external 
nature made on that sensitive and appreciative young mind were 
those of the Val d’Arno, with its classic ee its tld fields, the 
varied and beautiful lines of its mountains,—near and distunt,—its 
wealth of spring blossoms, ite summer harvests of amber corn 
covering the rich brown soil with a golden robe, its purple vintages, 
and winter sunsets gorgeous with rich tints and lucid lakes of light, 
which might well recur to the poct’s mental vision when in later 
years he dreamed of the celestial dwelling whore his dead Laura 
shone in angel purity. There, too, there fell upon the quiek 
childish ear the accents of that *parlar Toscano’—of that Tusean 
tongue, which, albeit still rude and unpolished, was the 
source of Italian undefiled, and which Dante already had 
with the eternal power of his genins—* monumentum ave peran~ 
nivs’ A love for the beauties of nature, and an 
responsiveness to her varying sgpecta, are traite in Petrarch’s 
writings very noteworthy and singular in a man of his time and of 
his race. Throughout his life he seems to have loved the country 
—not, indeed, with the profound passion of a Wordsworth, or the 
loving and delicate observation of a Tennyson, but still with a 
sentiment which is to this day very rare among his countrymen. 
In the exquisite sonnet, for example, which commences, 


‘Be lanentar d'sngelli, 0 veri) fronde, ’ 


(one of those written ‘In Morte di Madonna’ Laura’), he expresses 
y sounds of the wood and stream, and how ine 
‘mind with the image of her whom 

te Val Ama 


of the of the 
ra the date of 150, 
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wy-bandled spade i 
pruning the tangled vine, what time they. chant in-eadenca anol 
world ditty, half savage, wholly s1d,—as to the massive stone houses 
where they dwell, the stone fountains carved with rude device of 
leaf or ornament, where the women wash their household linen, or 
stand, pitcher on head, to gossip in the summer twilight,—as to 
the very phrase and idiom of their speech, Petrarch would find but 
little changed of all these things to eye or ear, could he return 
and stand once more embodied where his carliost years wore 


From Ancita, Notary Petraceo and his wife removed to Pisa 
with their farnily—there was now a second son, Gherardo, Petrarch’a 
only brother; but after a stay there of about a year, the exile was 
obliged to relinquish all hope of being restored to his rights. and 
property in Florence, and went to nettle in Avignon, where Pope 
Clement V. had established his court, and where many proscribed 
Ttalians found a refuge (4.v, 1313). Here Petraceo had some 
hopes of obtaining employment, And, in fit, he must lave 
found some means of gaining a livelihood; but what they were, and 
whether he continued to follow the legal profewion to which he 
properly belonged, does not clearly appear. This much is certain ; 
that whilst he, for purposes of business, remained in Avignon, he 
was obliged by reason of the dearmoss of living and lodging in that 
city—crowded as it was by the members ofa luxurious and wealthy 
court, and all they brought in their train—to send his wife and 
children to Carpentras, a little city about four leagues distant from 
Avignon. Petracco made frequent journeys to visit his family at 
‘Carpentras, and on one of these occasions he went to see the foun- 
tain of Vaucluse. A very unimportant matter, one would say; that 
an obseure notary should chance to light upon a picturesque and 
secluded spot in Provence! and yet it was a circumstance which has 
given to the world of letters certain masterpieces to whose author 
men do homage still, after five centuries. For little Francesco, 
then ten years old, obtained leave to accompony his father to 
Vancluse, and the view of that umbragoons solitude made an 
neffaccable impression oni his ardent imagination. 

For our present) purpose it were useless to follow the young 


1 Thoy have beon Jess destroyed in the neighbouring Casentino than in any otber 
‘part of tho Tusean Apennivo, 
Yor. xxm11, x0, cEETII. » 
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in both of 
ap ireaee Vaan pel oda 
woot his; xather were they the piesa yi 


singularly intense 
‘even from his carliest youth. But the innate beat of his mind was 
towards philosophy and poctry; it had no affinity with the pedantic 
minutiss of the canon and civil law as taught in those seats of learn= 
ing in the fourteenth century! He, indeed, gives another than a 
purely intellectual ground for this repugnance, Here arc bis own 
words taken from the famous ‘Epistle to Posterity,'—a work, as 
has been shrewdly remarked by one of his critics, more fortunate 
then some others bearing that address, inasmuch as it has succeeded 
in reaching ita destination : 

‘Thonce’ (from Carpentras) +I paseod to the study of the lawin 
Montpellier, and afterwards in Bologna. I spent four years in the 
first-named city, and three in the second, and went through the 
entire course of civil law, Many persons said that I might have 
made no small advancement in that study, had Teontinued to 
follow it. But no sooner had I lost my parents, than I abandoned 
it altogether; not because I do not love the authority of the laws, 
which is most high, and fall of Roman antiquity, in which I much 
delight; but because the iniquity of men has corrupted the practice 
of law, And I could not bear to study a science of which I would 
not make an infamous use, and could scarcely make an honest one? 
Sparen, bad Titzied tojda oo, mp honesty: woul have pam sae 
‘be but ignorance.” 

-At Bologna, however, Potrarca enjoyed the society of some-con= 
gonial spirita; and, if he did not study law to any practical purpose, 
he doubtless enriched his mind with the varied eulture which, 

: ure of the times, was to be found in. that 
r Cino-da Pistoia, himself no menn potty 


gay in i er of the time; many, probably, 





be deenied facaeiweanaaten But 


doWbtles the summer evn blazed fiercely on the wide plain where 
@ld Bologna sits, making the shelter of the stone ‘arcades’ ¢ 
Pebsant aftor its blinding glare; ‘nnd then, as now, the: 
the bleak Apennine came swooping down upon the city, screaming: 
like mountain eagles, beating themeelves wildly: against’ fretted 
‘and marble Sahn! ‘and piercing ‘with their ‘foe 
ith Through many a threadbare inantle beneath which’ nilinsbed 
held somo vellam-bound volume of deep Tore. ” avenue 
(petbaps somewhdt less hoary on ‘its surfiee), the gre 
‘tower Heated! its slanting’ Tiné against the sky—thav’ tower 
‘which Dante mentions in the 31st canto’ of the’ * Infertioy 
‘under the aiame of *Catisenda,’ making it the eubject of a magni. 
fAcent comparison with the gigantic Antes stooping his huge tulle 
‘Yo Tift the poet uid ‘his guide. Doubtless oe then 
 hanideome youth of twenty, of ‘often stooil | 8 Draco fiat 
staat LU ty 
P- a) pee ney ome 


; zi oth 
apie wron Sot’ il.chinato, ripe 


ASfooking up at Carivenda under the leaping side"); wanipcdttly 
Pee een rssalling that very verse of the mighty Tuscan’s poem . 

‘The portraits of Petrarch with which we ate familiar represent 
‘him in middle lite, if not elready on the downward slope, © It is 
‘W mild) sweet fice; but rather too fleehy, and certainly not 
eminently handsome. Nevertheless, we know by warions testimony 
thal Petrarch was in his youth remarkable for the-elegance and 
“Bentity of his person. Indeed, in ont of the letters to his brother, 
‘written in after life; he speaks of the youthful vanity which made 
‘him so choice and careful in his attire, and alludes unmistakably 
to his personal attractions as being well known and admitted on 
‘all bands. He was in the first bloom of early manhood, band- 
‘wome, cultured, enthusiastic, and already a poet, when ho left 
Bologna to return to Avignon, The iramediate cause of his return 
‘was the death of hie purents, who appear both to have died within 
“the sume year. ‘The precise date is uncertain ; but it seems to be 
“fairly well ascertained that Notary Petraccodied abonttheyear 1326, 
“whilst bie'sons were absent at Bologna, and that Eletta followed 
“her husband shortly afterwards. ‘Dirabosehi points out ome lines 
“in a later ode of Petrarch’s which lead to the conclusion that 
“Francesco and Gherardo stood by their mother's cope ee 
wthoir return to Avignon: 


x2 
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will remember, Petracco was a banished man, and had not found 
his profession sufficiently lucrative in Avignon to enable him to 
keep his family in that luxurious and expensive city; but it was 
diminished, nay, absolutely made away with, by some faithless 
guardians and trastoos, It may be obsorved, in passing, that this 
fact also serves to confirm Tiraboschi's view: viz. that, Petraceo 
died first, and his wife within a year after him; since, if the 
notary had lived up to the period of his gon’s return from Bologna, 
the trustees in question would have had no time to dissipate the 
little property he had to bequeath, Under these circumstances, 
what career remained open to the brothers? At that time, and 
in that place, there was but one—the Church, All good gifts of 
this world (not. to mention others beyond, of which they professed 
to hold a monopoly!) were in the hands of ecclesiastics, Gherardo 
ufter a time devoted himself to a religious life, and finally became 
a Carthusian monk. But Francesco, although he held more than 
one benefice, and was as devout a believer in the teachings of te 
Church as could be found in that believing age, never 

have become imbued with the true priestly spirit. He received ‘ie 
tonsure at the ago of two-and- -twenty, but seems not to have pro- 
coeded further in the camer of a churchman than the grade of 
deacon, 

Pope John XXII. sat at this time in the chair of St. Peter, 
transferred to the Provengal city of Avignon, and the Papal 
court under his rule was terribly corrupt. Petrarch continually 
speaks of itas ‘th Babylon.’ ‘The private life of Pope 
John XXIL was, blameless on the score of 
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prerogative of appointing bishops, they having been Rae 4 
nominated by the churehes. At his death he is on the 
authority of Giovanni Villani, brother to the Pope's banker at 
Avignon, to have loft behind him a treasure amounting to eighteen 
millions of florins (an enormous sum inthose days); without reckon« 
ing the value of seven millions more, in jewels, plate, and decora- 
tions for the altar. Such was the shepherd, such the flock, when 
young Francesco Petrarca entered it. Nor is it irrelevant, in an 
attempt to produce a faithful, if fiint, outline of the poet and his 
surroundings, to mark in the first place what were the influences 
poured down from high placca, what the example proposed to imita- 
tive youth, what the lesson taught by the most cursory observation of 
the world about him ; and then be it said, in honour of the trath 
and of our poet, that he remained sound at heart in the midst of 
rottenness; that he despised and hated the sordid avarice which 
turned the house of prayer into a den of thieves ; that, albeit not 
free from the frailties of humanity and youth, his faults were human, 
not brutal; that he had the manly courage to raise his voice and 
wield his pen at tho dictates of conscience; and that living in 
‘an atmosphere of debauchery, and nourished in great part upon a 
licentions literature, he has left an imperishable record of pure and 
exalted love untainted by one breath of buseness, Sismnondi, albeit, 
as he frankly owns, no worehipper of Petrarch’s verse, bears this 
testimony to him in his Littérature du Midi": ‘Not any poet 
in any language is more perfectly pure, more completely irreproach= 
able in respect of decency and morality ; and this merit, in which 
doubtless both Petrarch and Laura may claim an equal share, is 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the models which Petrarch fol- 
lowed were very far from having attained to it. The verses of the 
troubadours and the trowvéres were equally licentious,” 

Behold, then, Francis Petrarch, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, received into the most brilliant and distinguished circles of 
Avignon. He devoted a portion of his time to study—especially 
to history and philosophy—and literature. He had already written 
verses which were favourahly known, and served to make him wel- 
come in the most cultured society of the place; but these yerses 

were in Latin. He had not yet, in imitation of Dante, Cino da 
Pistoia, and other poets, wooed the muse in the vulgar tongue. 
He had a friend whom he loved and was true to until death— 
Jacopo Colonna, son of the Roman patrician Stefano, the head of 
that famous house, Jacopo Colonna was young, brilliant, and 
amiable; and his friendehip ‘was doubtless pleasant and precious to 
the sensitive and appreciative Petrarch. But a brighter star was 
to rise, a profounder sentiment to fill his soul ond insgixe ‘im 
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spon in fing ol eh 
ofall. » Tit heeetona 


his She was born in a suburb of Avignon, about the year 
1308, and married in 1326 to Hugues, the son of Paul de Sade. 
She was thus nineteen years old, and had been a wife already two 
year, when Petrarch first saw her in the church of St, Clare in 
Avignon. Tho portrait which the poet has left-us of her (the only 
authentic one extant) certainly representsa combination of dignity, 
grace, und beauty worthy to inspire the impassioned admiration 
he has expreseed. in his immortal rhymes. She had golden hair, 
dark, soft, and luminous eyes, a fair complexion, and. an elegant 
form. Her shining golden tresses and her beautiful eyes are above 
all eulogised’in a thousand fanciful ways. by the enamoured poet, 
He speaks, too, of her rich and varied raiment: * Robes green, 
blood-red, or dark, or purple-hued’ (canzone 6, v. 1). He praises 
earenie asin the 184th sonnet: 

Da quali Angeli mosse, ¢ di qual spera 

Quel closte cant, 
(‘From what angelic «phere came that celestial singing ?), 
the 189th, where he deseribes Laura and twelve female r 
(‘Twelve stars, and in their midst a shining sun’) sitting in a boat, 
and afterwards in a ¢ triumphal chariot,” in which he says : 

_E Laura mia con snoi santi atti schith 

—Sodersi in parto, ¢ cantar doleemente. 


Peder mine, with oe modest: airysitting apart be singing 
duileetly) wry 
b © graces and sdtcontjtlatzonatat ‘Taura 

ured mother, a-wornmn Whose life and. 


| that: the fragranco"of hat 
re in the words of one of 
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nb er sy greats prey nfo ete | 
‘Phe matter should be! simple enough, if looked at simply, one 
wouldthink. Petrarch has stated his own case with singular candour, 
‘and given us all the aspects of it both in prose and in verse, But, 
bya curious fatality or perverseness, the commentators take any 
method of arriving at the truth rather than the plain method of 
believing what Petrarch (the best, and, in one sense, the only, 
authority on the matter) says himself! Some diligent: writers 
dave maintained that Laum wasa mere figment—an allegorical 
abetraction—a peg: to hang fine verses on! Others admit ber 
existence as ao human’ being, but declare that Petrarch’s love for 
her was only a poetic fiction. Others, again, admit that he loved her; 
but merely in some transcendental, ultra-Platonic fashion, entirely 
apart from the ordinary passions of humanity. The facte, never= 
theléssy an: extremely simple. Laura was a woman young, beauti- 
‘ful, virtuons, ond already, when Petrarch first saw her, bound by 
the ‘sncredest tics of duty to another mon. Petrarch loved her 
‘with the soul of a poet, and also with the heart and passions of a 
man;) fo say that he idealised’ and exalted her in his verses, i 
merély to say thot he was a poet. 


The primrose ty the river's nim 
A yellow primroeo was to bim, 
Avid it wn something mare, 


And, indeed, all true love sees with a poct’s eye in eome sense, 
und has a transfiguring power of beauty like the blessed sun himself. 
To say that his Platonic worship of her excellences and virtues was 
tranefused with tho glow of earthly pazsion, is merely to say that he 
‘was a mortal man. But to say that the Madonna Laura of the 
sonnets and canzoni was an academical fiction, invented and 
‘maintained for the purpoee of rhyming about her, is at once to 
(petrify oll the poems into a mere fossil collection of cold conceits ; 
and ix, moreover, to contradict the explicit declarations of Petrarch 
himself! 

~ What appeare to the present writer to be really interesting 
‘and worthy of examination by uz of this nineteenth century, is the 
‘inthienee on Petrarch’s mind of the moral and religious education 
fof his day, in nmkivg him struggle against his love, and the 
‘wreabons why be so struggled. Such reasona present themselves to 
‘the modern reader us being very obvious and sufficient, Petrarch 
shad entered on the careér of an ecclesiastic, although he had not 
taken, nor does bs appear to have ever taken, the binding vows of 
& priest; and Laura was the wife of another man. But J think it 
is clear to anyone who examines, not only the poems, but the 





Professor at the University of Puris, he says: * To-day is 

the tenth year since T abandoned my youthful studiesand departed 
from Bologna; and ob, everlasting God! oh, immutable Wisdom ! how 
many and how great changes in me hath this space of time beheld! 
Nor am{I yet arrived in port so a3 to be able securely to look back 
‘on tempests past. Perhaps the time may come when T may be 
able to scan events in the order in which they happened, prefacing 
them with that saying of thy St. Augustine: “L will record my 
past vileness and the carnal corruptions of my soul, not because F 
love them, but because I love Thee, my Gol.” ..+.. 1 no 
longer love that which I was wont to love ;—nay, I lie; Ido love, 
but more voberly and sadly, ..... [love against my will, with 
lamentation and weeping.’ It is strange to find Petrarch company 
ing hislove for Laura with St. Augustine's confession of * vilenesses.’ 
Tiraboschi translates the word academically debolesze—weak~ 
nesses. But the original, as quoted in Petrareh’s letter, is 

But, to point the significance of the whole passage, it will be well 
to state briefly the rain purport of the letter. It was written 
‘ostensibly to describe to Father Dionysius the ascent of the 
‘Mons Ventosus (Mont Ventoux) in the south of France. Petrarch 
carried with him acopy of the Confessions’ of St, Augustine, given 
to him by Father Dionysius; and, as he was standing on the summit 
of the mountain admiring the extensive view, and recognising spot 
after spot in the landscape through which the Rhone was flowing 
beneath his feet, his eye chanced to fall on the precious little 
volume of ‘ Confessions, which, as he says, he always carried about 
with him. He opened it at hazard with the intention of reading 
the first passage he came upon, when, lo! his gance fell on these 
words: ‘And men go about to admire lofty mountains, and the 
mighty waves of the sea, and the wide-spreading course of rivers, 


* Rpiatolw de Rebus Famitisribag, iby iy, epistyla 2 ' 
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and the space of oceans, and the circuits of the stars, and neglect 
their own selves” *T was confounded,’ proceeds Petrarch, ‘and 


have learned, even from the teachings 

there is nothing truly admirable save the soul, compared with 
whove greatness nothing is great ;* and he goes on to expatiate on 
this theme, and to apologise for his appreciation of the beauties 
and wonders of creation. 

And tothe present: writer it appears evident that this admiration 
for asceticism and renunciation, imbibed from the teachings of the 
Church, was at the bottom of Petrarch’s struggles and repentance, 
and the terms of solf-reproach in which he alludes on so many 00- 
easions to hixlove for Laura. Admitting that: that love was tinged 
with earthly desires, and that Petrarch’s position as a churchman 
and Laura's as a wife rendered such desires culpable, this alone 
‘will not account for all his utterances on the subject. Even after 
her death, in the pathetic inscription commemorating her, written 
in Latin on the first page of his Virgil, he uses this phrases ¢This 
strongest tie being broken, it is time to flee out af Babylon.’ So 
that he looked on the tender feeling with which he ever regarded 
her as a sort of bondage to sin. That is to say, the morality 
which had been taught him was continually urging him so to con- 
sider it; just as it urged him to turn his eyes away from the 
glorioux panorama spread around the Mons Ventosus, and con~ 

the state of his own soul. And the conflict between this 
morality of the cloister, atid the tender, constant, poetic, human 
nature of the man, is a curious and touching spectacle, 

It has been mentioned that Petrarch found friendship as well 
as love in Avignon. ‘The friend alluded to, Jacopo caiiota went 
a noble, fearless, and faithful character, well caloulated to attract 
the love and admiration of a young man like Petrarch. The 
circumstance which led to his sojourn in Avignon furnishes at 
once the key-note of his character, and a striking trait of those 
‘turbulent times. In the year 1328, the Emperor Louis of Bavaria 
was in Rome, where he caused a certain Piero da Corvara, 
Minorite friar, to be proclaimed Pope under the title of Nicholas 
¥., at the same time pronouncing John XXII. to be deposed as 
Anti-pope. Jacopo Colonna, then quite a young man, rode into 
Rome with a few followers, went to the Piaza of San Marcello, 
and then and there affixed to the door of the Church of San 
Marcello the bull of excommunication launched by Pope John 
XX. against the Emperor Louis; read it alond to the populace; 
made them a strong speech declaring the Emperor to be heretical, 
excommunicate, and a usurper, and Pope John to be the tesa 





Jacopo, however, got clear off; and Pope John XXII at onee 
offered him an ‘asylum in Avignon, and bestowed on bint the 


qwas Francesco's friend Jacopo 

the latter to his Bishopric of Lombez, w small, uni 
insignificant town, which, however, was made pleasant to our poet 
by the society of Jacopo and of two other friends to whom: he 
became tuch attached ; riamely, a young Roman gentleman eniled 
Lello, and a Fleming called Tudovie. Petrarch kept up a corre 
spondence with both of these, addressing the former as Laliua, and 
the latter as Socrates ;—probably in playful allusion to: the philo= 
sophic gravity of his charucter. A great. mimber!of the poets 
‘epistles, all-in Latin, are.extant in the collection of *Epistole de 
ancy dice ee elite wget 


Sg passed thé summer of 1350 ab Tombes, arate te 
somewhat dreary and monrnful scenery of Provence, with its desolate 
Landes, its groy olive trees, and its tremendous Mistral sweeping 
irresistibly over the plains, In the autumn of the same yoar he 
returned with the Bishop of abex ta Avignon, where he mide the 
acquaintance of the latter's brother, the Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, 
‘and of the head of the house, the veteran patrician Stefano hime 
self, who hid came to Avignon to visit his sons. All this time the 
image of Taura was neither effaced nor dimmed in Petrarelis 
heart, ie apr lt 

despon’ 


passion as his. His brief 
to cure it, and he now 
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inosedsed pride and fondness to his own Italy. _ Ina letter written 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to the Cardinal. Cooder ee eer eo 
‘Although I have beheld many magnificent things beh oir 
am not/ashamed to call Trveol an Fealysaang, GEE sponta 
tenth), the farther I travel, the greater grows my admiration for 
Italy. Rabe Hess el grombicbea taba bra bk 
things, that he was born a Groek and not an alien, why should 
not we give thanks to God for our origin?” 

Tt is to be remarked that this sentiment of proud and ardent 
patriotism must at this time have been founded solely on’ his 

of the historic glories of his country ; and, perhaps, on 

certain childish reminiscences of Tuseany. For Petrarch had not 
yet returned to bis native land since he had been brought away 
from it by his parents a child of nine years old. But when some 
three, years later he did revisit Italy, the ardour of his feelings was 
im nowise chilled. On the contrary, the actual sight of Rome 
appears to have even raived the enthusiasm with which he had 
ever regarded the Eternal City. 

The 143 sounet, which begins, «Per mess’ i boschi. i 
¢ selvaggi, is a weminiscence of these travels made in 1333, 
In the conree of them he rode through the Forest of Ardennes, at 
that time much infested by frecbooters. But these, he declares, 
had no terrors for him; his thoughts were fixed on his love; he 
fancied he beheld. her with a troop of damsel, and lo! what 
he saw were but pines and beech-trees, He imagines he hears 
her voice in the sound of the breeze, and the leaves, and the 
birds, and the waters, that, ‘murmuring, flow athwart the herbage 
green.’ The English reader's thoughts recur to another and a 
mightier poet who also peopled the gladee of Arden with, the 
creatures of his fancy, and add to Petrarch’s pines, and beeches, and 
murmuring waters, the 

- Onk whose antique root out . 

Upon the brook that eae along is woot 


On Petsarch’s return to Avignon he found the Bishop of Lombex 
no longer there; he had gone to Rome on matters of family 
interest. And in 1334:Pope John XXII. died at more than ninety 
yeare old. Petrarch took this oceasion to implore Pope John’s 
successor, Benedict XII, to restore the seat of the Papal govern- 
ment to Rome, He addressed an epistle in Latin verse to the new 
Pontiff, in which he introduces Rome lamenting the md condition 
she is in, and conjuring Benedict to restore to her the honours of 
the Apostolic See. But the time for this restoration had not yet 
arrived, Tho new Pope;-however, did more fer Petrarch than«bis 
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and his brother Stefano, senator of Rome, came 
whence they conduct Hm to Rare a ho begin of Fee 

Five hundred dee cvapracbve er eben creat 
ments were still standing, which were eubeequently destroyed ; and 
many more were almost intact which, although still existing, have 
suffered lamentable mutilation at the hands of men. Even Time 
himself was less relentless in his dealings with the grand buildings 
of ancient Rome, than were her ferocious and lawless sons. Even 
in the year 1337, much injury had been already done to them. 
Probably many monuments were more encumbered by parasitic 
edifices clinging to and disfignring them than is now the case; 
anil the general squalor of the city must certainly have been 
greater. But, nevertheless, we may envy Petrarch his view of 
some of them. Take, for instance, the Coliseum. Even as lato 
asthe middle of the sixteenth century, although the inside was 
Pride (it bel een ct ox ms core p tbevteseel pals ee 
like clan of medisval barons), yet ‘the exterior circumference of 
1,612 fect was still entire and inviolate; a triple elevation of 
fourscore arches, which rose to the height of 108 feet.’' Can we 
fancy the effect of this glorious pile upon a mind at once fers 
vently patriotic, highly cultured, and distinctively poetic, as was 
Francis Petrarch’s? 

In a most interesting little letter, addressed to the Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, he says: ‘You thought that I should write some 
great thing on reaching Rome. Probably there is much matter for 
future writing in what is presonted to me; but for the present I 
dare not begin anything, overwhelmed as I am by the marvel and 
vastness of somuny mighty things. . ... You were wont, you 
remember, to dissuade me from coming, on this ground specially ; 
lest the aspect of the ruinous city, not answering to its fame, nor 
to the opinion I had conceived of it from books, should slake my 
ardour. And I, too, although burning with desire, not unwillingly 
lingered, fearing lest the image I had formed in my mind should 
be weakened by the testimony of my oyes,and the reality of things, 
ever hostile to their great reputation. But that reality (wonderful 
to say!) diminished nothing, but magniticd everything. aoe 
truly Rome was, and its ruins are, greater than I had is 

‘This letter bears date,* Rome. The Ides of March. In = 
Capitol’ And it is known to have been written in 1337, In 
another epistle to the same Cardinal Giovanni Colonna. written 
Jong afterwards, he laments the ignorance of the Romans about 

* Gitton, Decline and Fall of the Roman Expiro, eh. Txt, 
» Epistole de Rab. Pom, libs ii, ep. 14. 





we reckaned as ancient; all that: hus occurred since that « 
the present time, as modern.) Much discouree, ‘oor wan 
that: part of philosophy which treats of morale; atid eometinies we 
spake of the arts and their inventors and beginners. And ths, 
one day, when we chanced to full-on the subject, you 
pressed me to set forth fully my opinion as to tho origi oF 
liberal and mechanical arts, which you had heard me speak of at 
different times. T willingly complied with your request; for the 
hour, and the absence of petty cares, and the place itself, incited 
me to talk—perbaps too long; yet your attention proved ‘that the 
matter was not unpleasing to y Now you nek me to re 
peat in a letter all that T sald that day. But T must confess that 
Tam unable to repeat word ord what I said. Give me 
the place, the leimro, the day, thy attontive hearing, give” 
‘back the same vein of thought, and I shull be able to do all that I 
ever could. Bub everything ix peg 2 ee is orthy fee 
day has departed, the lei 
T behold only mute letters.’ 

Ie not that a pleasant, pathetio voice from the heart of a 
to reach us across the chasm of 
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Baths, gazing acroas the same landscape to the same bine hills as. 
ee ato 
stretching along the plain, and yet with a world around them 

See ear eae Rentlouti wri | Michael Angelo bad not yet 
converted the Cella Calidaria of the ancient Baths into the church 
dedicated to Saint Mary. of the Angels, nor planted the great 
eypresscs which rear their secular bulk around the fountain of the 
cloister, In place of tho ‘silence and desirable solitude, which 
Petrarch found there, we have the shouts of men, the clattering of 
horses, and the shrill scream of the railway whistle, as a sinuous 
train glides swiftly among the grass-grown mounds of ruin, and the 
panting. engine leaves a stain of cloudy breath behind it on the 
luminous sky. 

About four years after his first visit to Rome, Petrarch returned 
thither to receive the highest mark of honour whieh the world 
could bestow on poet: namely, to be crowned with laurel in the 
Capitol. By a strange chance, he received on the sume day 
(August 24, 1340), in his retreat at Vaucluse, two missives—one 
from the Roman Senate, and the other from Robert. de’ Bardi, 
Chancellor of the Univorsity of Paris—inviting him to receive the 
laurel crown in their respective cities. One can scarcely believe 
that he should have hesitated hetween the two; but he certainly 
wrote to his friend Cardinal Colonna, to ask his advice about the 
choice of honours. The Cardinal, of course, declared for Rome, 
Petrarch’s reply to his decision is extant; in which he mys to 
Colonna, *1 not only receive, but embrace, your counsel’? And 
very shortly he set off for Italy. He did not, however, proceed at 
once to Rome, but went first to Naples to the court of King 
Robert, with whom he had already had some literary 
ence, This sovereign was a lover of learning and the arts, anda 
patron of men of letters; and Petrarch declared that he would 
not accept the laurel crown until he should have undergone an ex- 
amination by King Robert, and been pronounced by lim worthy 
of that high honour. To our minds it seems strange that a pe- 
dantic catechism on subjects touching the erudition of the time 
should be suppozed to be a due prologue to the bestowal of the 
poetic crown, But there isno reason to suppose the proceeding to 
have appeared in the sme light to Petrarch and his contem= 
poraries,. Subdivision of labour is, in many departments of human 
sehievement, a yery modern invention. And the subdivision of 
authors into historians, philosophers, posts, moralists, novelists, and 
Soforth, was by no menns strictly observed in the fourteenth century. 
Phe mere mechanical art of writing was a api gamle fami 
=a 2 # Bpiit, Reby Pamlibe irs ep de 
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wieenicomponed an eple poem, or compiled an historic chronicle, 

the feats were almost cqually marvellous, And it is a fact that 
Innocent Vi., who reigned over Christendom from the year 
1352 to 1362, believed Petrarch to be a magician, and chiefly 
founded his belief on Petrarch's constant study of the works of 
another well-known disciple of the Black Art—Virgil! 

At all events, reasonably or unreasonably, the great examiun- 
tion for a place on Parnassus was duly and gravely beld. King 
Robert publicly questioned the poet, on three successive days, 
upon literature, history, and philosophy. On the third day he 
solemnly declared him worthy of the laurel crown, embraced him, 
took his own mantle from his shoulders, and, placing it on those of 
the poet, begged him to wear it on the day of his coronation fn 
the Capitol. This great ceremony took place on Easter Day, 
April 8, 1341, in presence of an innumerable multitude. <A full 
description of it—too full for our space—exists in a fragment of 
a contemporary chronicle in Muratori’s collection. of * Rerum 
Ttalicarum Seriptores,’ Petrarch, robed in King Robert's royal 
mantle, walked amidst six of the principal Roman citizens all dressed 
im green, and preceded hy twelve youths of fifteen, selected from 
among the most illustrious familics, and attired in scarlet, The 
senator Orso, Count of Anguillara, followed, with numerous com 

Potent, grave, and reverend signiors;* and bebind them ~ 

i like a sea, Think of it all, 
under an April sky in Rome! What a vision of liteyand light, and 
colour! What a tumult of emotions, from the ignorantexcitement 
of the crowd, intent merely, as their pagan forefathers might haye 
been, upon the bravery of the show, to the intelligent sympathy of 
a Giovanni Colonna, the patriotic ‘aspirations ‘of less ledrned patri- 
cinns proud to call themselves cives Romani, and the 
heart of the poet striving with exultation and regretful love, and 
the underlying sadness conscious of that ‘ bitter something * which 
flavours most human triumphs to the sensitive soul! ‘That 
Petrarch tasted it, we know on his own testimony ; for he writes: 
‘That crown neither rendered me more learned nor more eloquent, 


and only served to raise up envy against me and rob ma 


had been enjoyed, and the very tee 
testified that it was held to be agrent. 
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Newey nia ‘butdeparted for Parma, where he visited his friend 
Azo da Correggio. Here he remained about a year, having first 
hired, and then bought, a small house with a garden attached to it, 
In thie place, where he seems to have enjoyed peace and leisure, he 
his Latin epic § Africa.’ ‘The year thus em) 
probably have been one of the most tranquilly contented of his life, 
had it not been troubled by the loss of geveral of his dear friends, 
Petrarch was peculiarly affectionate. He loved his friends with a 
rare constancy and warmth; the death of three of them—a college 
companion at Bologna, Father Dionysius, and the Bishop of 
Lombez, best beloved of them all—within a short time, eo afflicted 
and shook him, that he declares he could not at this time open a 
letter without trembling and turning pale. 

‘He was called away from Parma to fulfil an honourable mission, 
‘but one which did not succeed in its object. Clement VI. had 
been elected Pope after the death of Benedict XIT. (1942), and 
the Romans sent to the new Pontiff a deputation of eighteen of 
their chief citizens, to prefer several petitions, and especially to 
implore the return of the Papal court from Avignon to Rome. 
Petrarch, who had had the citizenship of Rome conferred on him 
at his coronation, was named a member of the deputation, and 

to deliver a persuasive harangue to the Pope on this ocou- 
sion. He fulfilled his task with his usual eloquence, and more 
than his usual enthusiasm, for the return of the Pope to Rome was 
a matter he had greatly at heart, But the time had not yet come, 
and Clement VI. remained at Avignon, During this visit to the 
Papal court, Petrarch saw Laura once again. Time had not 
weakened his love for her; but on her side it seems to have brought. 
about some diminution of the rigid severity with which she had 
hitherto treated her illustrious adorer. Not that she then, or ever, 
overstepped the limits of matronly modesty; but she wasno longer 
@ girlish bride. Youth was gone, and beauty was fading, and the 
ears which had robbed her of her outward charms permitted her, 
in compensation, to indulge her womanly sympathy and gratitude 
in Petrarch’s society, without fear of misoonstruction, To him she 
‘was still the peerless Laura, bright and beautiful, and worthy of his 

verse. Ho saw her with the pootic vision which sees truly, 
piercing through terrestrial veils. And let us remember that there 
are ninety sonnets, besides several other poems, written ‘In Morte 
di Maxionna Laura :’ that is, after she had passed away from his 
‘mortal eyes, and after Petrarch had fallen into the vale of years. 
He never, we may safely say, forgot her, or ceased to hold her 
memory dear. Is not this true love? The false cannot feign such 
lifelong fidelity. Many critics, even of those who admire Petrarch’s 

yor. xxxm, x0, cre, x 





Ses that, for my own part, I find real warmth and | 

enough in these poems to vivify their formality. "tal Coa ee 
heart beating under that quaint and antiquated gark. What can 
be more beautiful and touching than the first of the sonnets ‘Ta, 
“Morte di Madonna Laura’? 


‘Oimd i] bel viso, olmé il sonve azuardo, 
hme it ro portamento alter, 
Dima eh oa agro Eng fro 
Focova umile, ed ogul uom vil, gaglinrdo ! 


Alas fair Gaco, alas tho swoet regard, 
Alas tho mion of gragoful digalty, 

‘Alas tho apeoch, which matures fierce and hard 
‘Mado gontlo, and bade vilo ones valiant bo ! 


‘The criticism on the first four lines, by an eminent Ttalian man 


of letters, gives one s shock as of a douche of cold water: ‘There 
ig emall art,’ he says, ‘in all these “oimé!” but in vehement 
perturbations, as Tassoni udmirably remarks, the lack of art 
displays fecling; inasmuch, &c. These critical commentators: 

at least not open to the charge of vivisection. They kill the 

first, and then they cut it up, 

In 1343 Petrarch was sent hy Pope Clement on a 
mission to the court of Naples. King Robert, the poet's old friend 
and patron, was dead; and his daughter Giovanna reigned in hi 
stead. It is not to our present purpose to expatiate on the c 
aspect of the court of Naples. But it may be stated that Petrarch 
found that court to be corrupt, vieious, and barbarous, and tht 
against its corruption, vice, and barbarism his soul rovolted and 
his voice was raised. In a letter to Cardinal Colonna he eee a 
striking pictiire of some gladiatorial games of which he was 
unwilling and disgusted spectator, and where the forocious | 
ignorant populace, following the example of their equally 
and little less ignorant rulers, hailed with frantic shouts of joy 
slaughter and wounds of their follow-creatures,' Hore, agaip 
have remarkable testimony to tho humanity and civil 
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pe ere rar ob Eateaecta salad and of ite supssicciil 
there respects to the vast majority of his contemporaries. 

_ ‘The next four or five yeurs were ocoupied in much 
aboutthe Peninsula. He visited Reggio, Modena, Parma, Bologna, 
and at length, in 1948, went to Padua, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Jacopo da Carrara, who then and theneeforward honoured 
him as highly as was in his power. This year (1348) wns the year 
of that terrific pestilence which, having devastated great part of 
Agia and tho African ehores, passed thence to Sicily and the whole 
of Italy, Spain, and France, spreading death and ruin all over the 
face of the land. Petrarch was according to some writers in 
Verona, according to Tiraboschi in Parma, when on May 19 
he received the news of Laura's death: She had expired at 
Avignon of the plague, on the sixth day of the preceding April; and 
for more than forty days after ber decease Petrarch had been 
tormented by anxiety about her, knowing that the plague was raging 
where she dwelt. Vain anxictios! ‘The *bel vivo, él doles eguardo, 
il leggiadro portamento altero,’ had already disappeared from this 
earth for ever. What words can avail to speak of the poet's grief, 
except his own most pathetic and beautiful ones? If the poems 
*Ta Morte di Madonna Laura’ fail to exeite sympathy, certain it is 
that my humble prose need not aspire to the task; and where they 
do excite it, they suffice. 

‘Time and space inexorably require that the homes nnd haunts 
which Petrarch frequented during the remainder of his life should 
be enumerated aa briefly as possible. He visited Venice, and dwelt 
there for some time on divers separate occasions, honoured by the 
citizens, and by the special friendship of the famous Doge Andrea 
Dandolo. The loveliness and charm of that most strangely 
beautiful of cities were thoroughly tasted by our poet; and be 

| there friendly communion with Boccaccio, whose nequnint- 

nee he had made in Naples, and whom he loved and-admired with 
his customary generous affection to the day of his death. Tt is not 
to record that Petrarch was enthusiastic in his praises 

of the story of Grirelda in the ‘ Decameron,’ translated it into Latin, 
Tearmed it in the original by heart, and declared that it had made 
him weep. In his will he bequeaths him a legacy in thess words : 
To Master John of Certaldo, or Boccaccio (being, indeed, ashamed 
to offer eo small a thing to so greata man), I leave fifty golden 
florins, to buy a winter robe for his studies and nocturnal Iucubra~ 
tions.’ Those persons who ore fomiliar with the mode of life in 
Italian couotry houtes even at the preeent day—with the chill 
brick or marble floors, the scanty furniture, and absence of fire- 

x2 
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places—will appreciate this bequest to Boccaccio, poor and studious, 
in his little dwelling at Certaldo. 

‘We now approach the last scone on which Petrarch’s eyes ever 
Tooked ; the last home which he ever occupied. the 
Bugencan’ Hills, and not far from the ancient, learned, historic, and 
picturesque city of Padua, lies the village of Arqui. Here 
Petrarch bought a plot of ground, and built himself a house of which 
be thus writes: ‘Amidst the Euganean Hills, not more than ten 
miles from Padua, [ have built myself a small but pleasant dwell- 
ing, surrounded by an olive grove and a vineyard which suffice for 
the wants of a modest and not numerous family.’ And in another 

place :! ‘Ihave built myself a modest but decent house among the 
Buganean Hills, where faim spending in peace what little of life 
remaing to me.” 

Tt was ona bright and beautiful October day in last year that T 
first, aw the spot so recently the goal of a European pilgrimage to 
celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of the poot’s death. The 
magnificent Italian sun poured down its golden light, its cordial 
warmth, upon the landscape ; and the softly sloping bills lay fold 
after fold before us, veiled by the most transparent autumnal haze. 
‘The air was stills the world scemed dreaming; now and then 2 
burnished leaf fell noiselessly from the hedge; and no sound was 
heard save the thud of our horse's hoofs upon the soft crumbling 
soil of the climbing road, or a distant voice calling from somegrey 
olive orchard. Petrarch’s house—the house to which alone, as all 
Arqui right well knew, were foreigners’ footsteps likely to be 
direeted—stands high above tho church and the group of poor 
tenements which constitute the present village, We walked thithér, 
the road being too steep for wheels, guided by a harefoot, black 
eyed peasant speaking the soft speech of the Venetian provinces, 
and willing to talk, we much as we would arent 
gathering at the poet's tomb on July 19, 1874. Yes; the 
world had sent a splendid embassy to honour one of ite rulers, 
crowned poct, higher than a king, and wielding an infinitely 
xreator power over mankind—swaying their intellect, their affee- 
tions, the better part of them, Fate embittered the great soul of 
Dante. Petrarch, more fortunate in this, had never known ‘the 
whips and scorns of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's 
contumely,’ which lacerated the high heart of the great Florentine. 
Sweetness and love made up the atmosphere of Petrarch’s spiritual 
life ; and sorrow only softened it, as the silver haze tempered and 
beautified the sunlight that day on his Euganean Hills. 

There are the rooms he lived in, the little study where be died, 

+ puts Sea, Lib. xv, ep. 5. 
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the garden which gave him grapes and olives, the view on which 
‘his eyes rested when he looked forth fromthe casement. His chair 
is preverved, and one or two other relics. His last years were 
tranquil; and he was found on the morning of July 18, 1374, with 
his head bowed down and resting on a volume he had been 
—dead. The volume was, uecording to the most accredited opinion, 
the ‘Confessions’ of Saint Augustine. 

‘On the little piazza in front of the charch—a natural terrace 
overlooking the valley—stands his tomb. But, besides this sarco- 
phagus which contains his body, and the volumes which hold his 
tind, there exists another monument thab bears witness to the 
gentle, kindly, charitable heart which ceased to beat on that July 
day five centuries ago. This monument is a fountain covered by 
f massive stone arch, wherein are collected five scattered rills which 
formerly trickled wastefully down the terraced slopes of Arqui. 
‘The poot gathered them into one ample reservoir, from which the 
abundant waters gush into a lower basin that serves as a drinking 
place for animals. On the stone arch, restored in the sixteenth 
century by a certain Count Manfredini, viear of the place, may be 
read the initials F, P, M. C., which record the founder and the 
restorer; and above is sculptured the following distich attributed 
to Antonio Querenti:— 

Fonti numen incest; hospes, venerare liquorem 
Unde bibens cocinit digua Potrarcha Deis. 


(¢ There is a divinity in the fountain, Stranger, venerate the wave 
whence Petrarch, drinking, eang strains worthy of the gods,’) 

As we approached the fountain we heard women’s voices sound- 
ing through the still October air. A group of maids and matrous 
were washing linen there. One sallow, black-browed damsel had 
poized a copper yeseel full of water on her head, and was about to 
bear ithome. A thirsty dog lapped from the lower basin, Humble 
benefits these, conferred on humble creatures; yet perchance not 
Tess worthy of human veneration than the inditing of an epic 
about Scipio Africanus, or the erection of 3 column to celebrate 
some bloody victory. 
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‘Tum boat proceeded on her way. Ellen pointed to windward, and 
faid, * See, Edward, the dark line is ever so much nearer us? 

Laxton turned his head to windward direetly, and some remarks 
passed between him and Castor. 

Ellen had counted on this; she availed herself of it to whip @ 
letter out of her pocket, and write in pencil an address upon the 
envelope. This shedid under a shawl upon het lap. ‘Then she kept 
quiet, and waited an opportunity to do something more dangerous, 

But none came. Laxton eat aquare with her; and could see 
every open movement of her hand. 

‘They were within ten yards of the schooner, and the side manned 
to receive them, 

Just then Laxton stood up, and cried out, ‘Forward there, 
—stand by to loose the jib.” , 

‘The motent he stood up, Mrs. Laxton whipped the lettee 
from under her shawl, and held it by ber left side, but a little 
behind her, where nobody could see it, except Castor. She shook 
it in her fingers very eloquently, to make that officer observe it. 
Then she leaned a little back, and held it towards him; but, with 
female adroitness, turned it outwards in her hand, so that not one 
of the many eyes in the boat could see it. 54 

A moment of agony, and then she felt fingers much larger and 
harder than hers take it quietly, and convey it stealthily away. 
Her panting bosom relieved itself of a sigh. rp 

* What is the matter ?” said the watebful Laxton. 

‘The matter? Nothing,’ said she. 

*T hope,’ said he, ‘you are not sorry to return to our humble 
eraft ?” 

*T have seen none to compare with her,’ suid she, fencing 
boldly, but tr 


h nd also to learn, if possible, whether Castor 
bad her letter all ould take it to its nddress. 
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%o her consternation she heard Laxton invite Castor to come 
‘on board a moment. . = é 
She tried to catch Castor’s eye, «nd warn him to do nothing of 
the kind. b 

But the light-hearted officer assented at once, and was on the 

next moment. 

Taxton waved the others to fall back; but Ellen would not 
leave them together: she was too apprehensive, knowing what she 
had just done. 

1 have not the honour of knowing your name, sir; mine is 
Edward Laxton” +“ 

©Mino is Dick Castor, sir, at your ecrvice, and youre, ma'am ?? 
And he took this fair opportunity, and gave Ellen a look’ that 
made her cheeks burn, for it said plainly, * Your letter is in safe 
hands.’ 

“Well, Mr. Castor,’ said Laxton, ‘you are the sort I want on 
board this schooner; you area man of nerve, Now, I have never 
had a siling-master yet, because F don't need one—I am an. en 
thusiast in navigation, have studied it for yours, theoretically and 
practically—but I want a first lieutenant, a man with nerve. 
What do you say, now? Five hundred a year, and a swell 
uniform.’ 


* Well, sir, the duds don’t tempt me ; but the payis very hand= 
some, and the craft is a beauty.’ 

Laxton bowed ceremoniously. * Let me add,’ said he gravely, 
‘that she is the forerunner of many such vessels, At present, I 
believe she is the only armed yacht, afloat; but, looking at the 
aspect of Europe, we may reasonably hope some nice little war or 
other will spring up: then the “ Rover” can play an honourable 
and, indeed, a lucrative part. My first lieutenant’s prize money 
will not be lesa, I should imagine, than twenty thousand a year; 
an agreeable addition to his pay, sir.’ 

“Delightful!’ said Castor, * But they sometimes hang a 
privateer at the yard-arm; so I should be quite contented with 
tmy quict little five hundred, and penceful times,’ 

“Well, then, tell ‘em to sheer off, and fetch your traps.’ 

"Yes, do, Mr. Castor,’ said Ellen. ‘You can send a line, 
to explain’ That was to get hor own letter delivered, the ly 
thing. 
Castor shook hishead. ‘ Sorry to disoblige you, ma'am, and to 
Tefuse you, sir; but thingscan't be doue that way. A seaman must 
not desert his ship on her voyage. Catch me in port, and-make 
the same offer, I'l] jump mast-high at it.’ 

* Well,’ said Laxton, ‘ what port are you to be caught int?) 
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© Why, it must be London, or Hong-Kong. T shall be three 
months at Hong-Kong.’ 

Laxton said he had not intended to cruise so far west a8 that; 
‘but he would take a noteof it. * You are worth going a little out 
of the way for,’ said he. 

Whilst be was making his note, * Bang!’ went a gun from the 
*Phobe,’ and she was scon hoisting sail with great rapidity, her 

‘igging swarmed with men. 

‘There, that's for us,’ snid Castor. 

*No hurry, sir, said Laxton; ‘he is going to tack instead of 
veering ; she'll hang in the wind for half an hour, Forward, there! 
hoist the flying-jib and the fore-topsel. Helm a-weather! Veer 
the ship. Mr. Castor, bid your men hold on. We must not part 
without a friendly glass.’ 

“Oh, no!" said Ellen, 1 will order it.” 

Some of the prime Madeira was immediately brought on deck, 
and, whilst they were all three drinking to cach other, the i 
“Phoebe’ fired another gun. But Castor took it coolly; he knew 
Laxton was right, and that the ship conld not come round on the 
port tack in ahurry. He drank his second glass, shook hands with 
Laxton, and then with Mrs. Laxton, received once more an eloquent 
pressure of her soft hand, and, this time, returned it, to give her 
confidence, and looked courage into her eyes, that met his anxiously. 
Then he put off; and, though the ‘Pharbe” was now nearly a mile 
off, he easily ran alongside her before she paid off and got her head 
before the wind. 

His mind was in a troubled state. He was dying to know what 
‘this lovely woman, who had fallen in love with him eo suddenly, 
had written to him. But be would not open it right in sight of 
the schooner, and so many eyes. He was a very loyal fellow. 

At a good distance, he took it carefully out, and his countenance 
fell; for the letter was sealed, and addressed— 


* Lieut. Greaves, RN! 


Here was a disappointment, and a blow to the little amorous 
romance which Mr, Castor, who, amongst his other good qualities, 
was inflammable as tinder, had been constructing ever since the 


to bimeelf, with a little eg Well, there's nothing lost that a 
friend gets.” 
As soon ashe had boarded the ‘Phabe,’ and seen the b om 
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replaced on tho davits, the good-natured fellow ran down to 
rare’ cabin, and found bim sitting dejected, with his head 


* Cheer up, Mr. Greaves,’ cries Castor; ‘luck is changed. Here 
isa fair wind, and every rag set, and the loveliest woman T ever 
eee Sea eet and Festi you a letter; and there 
it is. 

“It is from Aer!” cried Greaves, and began to open it all ina 
tremble. ‘She is in trouble, Castor, T saw it in her face.” 

£Trouble! not she Schooner A 1, and money in both 

ots? 

‘Trouble! I tell you; and great trouble, or she would never 
haye written to me.’ By this time he had opened the letter, and 
was busied in the contents, ‘It wasn't to me she wrote,’ he 
sighed. ‘How could it be?! He read it through; and then 
handed it to Castor. 

The letter ran thus :— 


‘T have written this, in hopes I may be able to give it to some 
lady on bourd the “ Pharbe," or to one of the officers, that some- 
thing may be done to rescue me, and prevent some terrible mis- 
fortune. 

‘My husband is amadman. I, is his mania to pass for a pirate, 
and frighten unarmed vessels Only last week we fell in with a 
Dutch brig; and he hoisted a black Hog with a white Death’s-bead 
‘and cross-bones, and fired a shot across the Dutchman's bows. The 
Dutebman hove to directly, but took to his boats, Then Mr. 
Laxton thought he had done enough, so he fired a gun to leeward, 
in token of amity; but the poor Dutchman did not understand ; 
and the erew pulled their boats towards Java-head, fall ten miles 
off, and abandoned their ship, I told him it was too cruel; but he 
spoke quite harshly to me, and said that lubbers, who didn’t know 
the meaning of a gun to leeward, had no business afloat. All I 
could persuade him to was to sail quite away, and let the poor 
Dutchmen se¢ they could come back to their ship. She could not 
fly from them, because she was hove to. 

* He tried this experiment on the “ Phebe,” and got the men to 
join him in it. He told me every word I was to say to the officer. 
The three who were put in irons had a guinea apicce for it, and 
double grog. He only left off because the officer who came on 
hoard was such 4 tiave man, and won hia respect: directly, for he 
is as brave asa lion himself. And that is the worst of it; if a 

» frigate caught him playing the pirate, and fired at him, he would 
‘be sure to fire back, and court destruction. 
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*His very crew are so attached to him, and so b 


afraid they wonld fight almost anybody, at 2 distance. 

if they saw an officer on board in his uniform, and he spol 

they would come to their senses ; Sockues they aia Cae ae 
men-of-war's-men. But, indeed, I fear he bribed some of therm out 
of the Queen's ships; and I don’t know what those men might not 
do; because they are deserters. 

‘It ia my hope and prayer that the captain and officers of the 
* Phanbe * will, all of them, tell a great many other captains, epe- 
cially of armed vessels, not to take the “ Rover * for a real pirate, 
and fire on him; but to come on boord, and put him under reason= 
able restraint, for his own sake, and that of others at sea, 

*As for myself, I believe my own life is hardly mfe. Ho has 
fits of violence, which he cannot help, poor fellow, and is very 

_ sorry for, afterwards; hub they are becoming more frequent, and 
he is getting worse in every way. 

*But it is not for myself I write these lines, so much as to 
prevent wholesale mischief. I behaved ill in marrying him, and 
must take my chance, and perhaps pay my penolty. 

* Exxex Laxtos.’ 


Well, Castor,’ said Greaves cagerly, ‘what shall we do? Will 
the Captain let you take voluntoers, and board her?” 

“Certainly not! Why, here's a fair wind, and stunsels set to 
eatch every puff’ 

* For Heaven's sake, take him her letter, and try him.’ 

ST do that; but it is no uso. 

He took the Tetter, and soon came back with a reply that: 
Captain Curtis sympathieed with the lady, and would’make the 
case known to every master in his sorvico. 

* And that is all he is game for ! ‘said Greaves contemptuously: 
‘Castor, lend me yourarm. I can hobble on deck well enough.” 

He got on deck; and the schooner was three miles to bie 
and full a mile astern, with nothing sot but her topes and 
flying.jib. 

Greaves groaned aloud. ‘He means to part company, We 
shall never eee her again” He groaned, and went down to his 
eabin again. 

He was mistaken. Laxton was only giving.the ship a start, in 
order to try rates of sailing. He sct his magnificent mainsail, and 
foresail, and main-jib, and came up with the ship hand creates 
the moderate breeze giving him an advantage, 
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the wind was taken out of the swifter craft’s sails, and 
hung together a minute; but soon the schooner 


suffered that hell, all the time the schooner ran alongside the ship, 
and nobody would help him board her, or grapple her, or sink her. 
Then was added the hell of jealousy; his eyes were blasted, and his 
soul sickened, with the actual picture of his old sweetheart em= 
braced by her lord and master before all the world. He had her 
letter, addressed, though not written, to him; but Laxton had her, © 
und the picture of possession was public, Greaves shook his fist at 
him with impotent fury, howled impotent curses at him, thatevery= 
body heard, even the ladies, who had come on deck well pleased, 
seeing only the surface of things, and were all agbast when Greaves 
came up all of a sudden, and stormed, and raged, at what to them 
‘was that pretty ship, and justly affectionate commander ; still more 
aghast when all this torrent came to a climax, and the strong man 
fell down in a fit, and was carried, gnashing, and foaming, and in= 
sensible, to his cabin. 

On board the schooner all was not go rosy as it looked. Mira. 
Laxton, quietly imprisoned by an iron hand, and forced into a 
pictorial attitude of affection, quite out of character with her real 
sentiments—which, at that moment, were fear, repagnance, re- 
morse, and sharne—quivered and writhed in that yelvet-iron em- 
brace: her cheeks were red, at first, with burning blushes; but 
degrees they became very pale; her lips quivered, and lost 
colour; and, soon after Greaves was carried below, her body began 
to collapse, and, at last, she was evidently about to faint; but her 
changeable husband looked in her face, uttered a cry of dismay, 
and supported her, with a world of tenderness, into the cabin, and, 
Jaying her on a sofa, recovered her with all the usual expedients, 
and then soothed her with the tenderest expressions of solicitude 
and devotion. 

It was not the first time his tyranny had ended in adoration 
and tenderness. ‘The couple had shed many tears of reconciliation: 
but the finest fabric wears out in time; and the blest shade of Lord 
Byron must forgive me if I declare that even * Pique her and 
soothe by turns’ may lose 

*damnablé iteration.’ ‘The reader 
from Mrs, Laxton’s reply is her 
“There—there—L kn 
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 Quoen of my soul, your lightest word is a command,’ said the 
now chivalrong spouse, impressed a delicate kiss upon her brow, 
and retired backwards, with a gaze of veneration, as from the 
presence of his sovercign. 

This sentiment of excessive veneration did not, however, Inst 
twenty-four hours. He thought the matter over, and, early next 
moming, he brought a paint-pot into the cabin, and, having 
stirred some of his wife’s millefleur into it, proceeded to draw, and 
then paint, a certain word, over a small cupboard, or locker, in the 
state cabin. 

Mrs. Laxton came in, and found him eo employed, ‘What a 
horrid emoll !* said she pettishly. Paint!” 

‘What, do you smell it?* said he, in a humble, apologetic 
tone. ‘I thought I had succeeded in disguising it with something 
more agreeable to the nostrils of beauty—the esence of a thousand 
flowers,’ 


* You have not; then; and what are you doing?" 

Painting a word on this locker. A salutary word. Behold, 
queen of this ship and your husband's heart ;’ and he showed her 
the word ‘ piscrptrse' beautifully written in large letters and in an 
arch. 

She begun to quake a little; but, being high spirited, she said, 
© Yee, it isa salutary word, and, if it had been applied to you when 
a boy, it would be all the better for you now—and for me too,” 

“It would,’ mid he gravely. ‘But Z had no true friend to 
correct the little faults of youth. You have. You have a hus 
band, who knows how to sail a woman ; “ suaviterin modo, fortiter 
an re," that’s the rule, when one is blessed, and honoured, and tor- 
mented, with the charge of capricious beauty.’ 

‘Then Mrs, Laston took fright, and mans cajolingly, she really 
believed he was the wisest man upon the seas. 

Ashe was, at all events, one of the vainest, this so gratified him 
that no further allusion to her faults was made that day. 

‘The next morning, two sailors had a fight for the affections of 
Susan Tucker, Mrs. Laxton’s Welsh maid, whom he had made hor 
colour, and rig out as Zulema, in that little comedy with Castor. 

Thorcupon Laxton complained to her, and said, ‘I cannot have 
the peace of the vessel disturbed by that bussy. I shall discharge 
her! 

© What, into the sea, dear?" said Mrs. Laxton rather pertly. 

*No, love. Though I don't see why I shouldn't launch her in 
an open boat, with a compass, and a loaf, and a barrel of water, and 
a bottle of hair oil—she usos that, the nasty little pig. ‘That sort 
pf thing has been done, on less provocation, to Captain Blyth, and 
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‘many others. No, I shall fire across the bows of th 
bound—' 
_ Mra. Laxton uttered a loud sigh of dismay, 

— And send that little apple of discord Tineke to its 
in Sonth Wales; he! he! he!* 

| Thiswas no laughing matter to poor Mra. Laxton. She clasped 
hor hands. ‘Oh, Edward, show me some mercy! TI have never 
‘been withont a woman about me. Ob, pray don’t let me be alone 
in a ship, surrounded by men, and not ove woman!” 

“For shame, Ellen!” said he severely. ‘Yon are a pirates 
bride, and must rise above your sex, L devote myself to your service, 
as lady's maid. Tt would be odd indeed if a man, who can pass a» 
sweather earing, couldn't humble-cum-stumble a woman's 

“That i not it. If she goes, my life will not be eafe? 

“Not enfo! with me to look after it!’ 

«No, you villain !—you hypocrite !—If she goes, my life will nat: 
be safe from you.’ She was wild with anger and fear, 

*Theee are hard words,’ said he sorrowfully. ‘Then, firmly, I 
see the time has come for discipline;’ and, though bis words were 
wondrous culm, he seized her suddenly by the nape of the neck. 
She uttered one scream ; the next he stopped with his other hand, 
and she bit it to the bone; but he never winced. * Come,’ saidhe, 
“Tl use no unnecessary vidlanee: “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter tm 
ve,” is the sailing order ;’ and, in a few moments, she was bundled, 

ing violently, into the locker, and the key turned on her. 

Though his hand bled freely, he kept his word, and used no 
unnecessary violence, provided you grant him, by way of postulate, 
that it wos necessary to put her into that locker at all, Only as 
she fought, and bit, and scratched, and kicked, and wriggled her 
very best, the necessary violence was considerable, 

‘That was her fault, not his, he conceived. He used no un= 
necessary violence, He now got a napkin, and tied up his hand. 
‘Then he took a centre-bit, and bored holes in the panelled door, 

This, he informed his prisoner, was necessary. ‘Without a 
constant supply of fresh air, you would be uncomfortable; and your 
comfort is very dear to me.’ 

He then rernarked that she onght to have a sentinel. Respect, 
as well as safe custody, demanded that; und, as he was his own face 
totum, he would discharge that function. Accordingly, he marched 
past the locker, to and fro, without ceasing; till there was a knovk 
at his cabin door, and a sail reported to leeward. 

* Homeward bound ?” ' 

» ©Yew, etx. 
“Then close up with her. And get my gig reedy, to board her” 
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~ When he came near her it proved to be one of Mr, Green's tea~ 
Ships; sot fred a gun to Teeward insted of sending shnt. across 
her bows ; and then he launched his gig, with Susan blubbering in 
the stern sheets, and her clothes in a hammock. 

‘The ship, for a wonder, condescended to slack her main-sheet, 
and the boat, being very swift, ran up to her astern, and the 
officer in command of the boat: offered forty pounds for a passage. 

‘They happened to want a female servant, and 80 they took her, 
with a little grumbling; and she got her fare, of the greater 
portion of it, paid her for wages at Southampton. So I am told, 


howevor. 

_ The pursuit and capture of ee 
of Susan, were all reported, sagt their actual 

great bonhommic, to Mrs. Laxton, apreth dar tei 
spouse and sentinel, and received ab ie ae ani tears. 

When the boat came back, Laxton put on a bright and cheer- 
ful air. ‘There,’ said he, to his prisoner, ‘the bone of contention 
is gone, and pence is restored—anautical peace, and domestic peace, 
Aren't you glad ?” 

No answer, 

“Don't be sulky, dear. That: shows a bad disposition, and calls 
for discipline. Open your mind tome, his is the cellular sys 
tem, universally approved. How do you find itv work? How do 
you feel, love? A littlh—subjugated ?—eh ? ‘Tell the truth, now.’ 

“Yea; quite subjugated,’ snid a faint voice. ‘Pray let me out. 

«With pleasure, dear. Why did you not ask me before?" 

He opened the door ; and there was the poor woman, erouched 
in acupboard, that only just held her, seated on the ground with her 
Ignees half way to her chin. She came out with her eyes as wild as 
any beast of the forest, that had been caught in a trap, and tottored 
toaseat. She ran her white hands recklessly into her hair, and 
rocked herself, *Oh, my God!’ she cried, *Susan gone; and I 
am atono with a madman! I'm a lost woman!" 

Laxton pitied her distress, and set himself to cool her fears, 
“Don’t talk like that, dearest,’ said he; ‘a little discipline is whole~ 
some, What have you to fear from a man, whose sportive ensign, no. 
doubt, isa Death’s-head and cross-bones, but his motto is“ Suaviter 
in modo, fortiter in re”? Look here; here isan ensanguined cloth. 
Mine is the only blood that has beon shed in our little loving en- 
counter; the only blood that ever shall be shed between us, sweet 
tigress of my soul.” 

“Forgive me!’ said she, trembling all over. ‘I was so 

, 


“Forgive you, dearest? Why, you know a bite from you ix 
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sweeter to me than a kiss from any other woman. It was 1 
Bite me again, love; seratch me; beat me. Sweet, " 
teach a brute and a ruffian to dare to discipline his lovely 

‘No; no, Iwon't touch you. You don’t love me’ 

*Not love you? Ah! cruel Nelly! What man over loved a 
woman as I love you ?* 

‘Give me a proof; some better proof than locking me op in 
that horrid hole.’ 

* Any proof you like,” 

‘Take me on shore. I'm not a sailor; and I begin to pine for 
the lund.’ 

* Of course you do,’ said Laxton, who was now all 
* Choose your land at once, Thore’s Australia to leeward,” e 

‘Yes; six thousand miles. Let us go to China, and drink tea 

, dear, fresh gathered.’ 

‘The desire is natural,’ said Laxton, like a nurse making life 
sweet to a refractory child. *T'll go on deck, and alter her course 
directly. By-the-by, where did that Castor say I should find 
him ?? 

Thus, even in her deplorable condition, and just let out of 
prison, did a terrified, but masterly woman manipulate her maniac. 

But what she endured in the course of a very few days was 
enough to uohinge a lady for life. Laxton took to onal 
and often passed his hand over his brow, with a weird, 
look. Then she watched him with terror. On deck, he 
into furies about the most trifling things, and threatened his best 
seamen with the cat. 

Ellen could hear his voice raging above, and sat trem! 
as his step came down the ladder, after these explosions. But at 
the cabin door he deposited violence, and his mania took another 
turn. He disciplined her every day, and it seemed to cool him, 
She made no resistance; und they conversed amicably, on different 
sides of the prison, she admitting that discipline was good for her 
mind. 

After a time, she would Bay, * Edward, I'm sorry tosay this eon~ 
tracted position pains my limbs. 

‘We must provide for that, I'll build another yacht, with 
more room in it—for every thing.’ 

*Do, dear; and, meantime, I'am afraid I must ask you to let 
me out. 

‘Oh, by all means! Everything must give way to your 
comfort.” 

Unfortunately, Mr, Laxton, as his reason became weaker, set up 
a spy; and this fellow wormed out that one of the crew had seen 
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Castor take a letter, on the sly, from Mrs. Laxton. ‘This upset his 
mind altogether, He burst in upon her, looking fearful, *So 
you write love-letters to strangers, do you ?* he roared. 

*No, no. Who dares say so?” 

“Who dares deny it? You were seen to give one to that 
Castor, a man you had only spoken to once, you fulse-hearted, 
adulterous hussy !* 


* Tt was only a letter to my father.’ 

‘Liar! it was love-lotter. And that Greaves couldn't show 
his face, but you must unveil to him.—Damnation !|—There—you 
are driving me mad. But you shall not excape, nor your paramours 
elect. I know where to find them; and you I've got.’ 

‘The poor creature began to shiver. ‘Iam full of fnults, she 
whimpered. ‘Discipline me, dear. You will mend me, in time.’ 

*No, Judas!’ roared the madman. ‘I have disciplined you in 
vain, Discipline! it is wasted on such a character, I must try 
EXTINCTION.’ 

“What, would you kill me, Arthur ?* 

‘Dead as # herring.” 

*God have mercy on me!" 

«That's His affair; mine is to see that you deceive and delude 
no more able navigators, and drive them mad, But don't you 
think I'm going to shed your blood. I'm too fond of you, trai- 
tress—viper—hussy—demon of deceit, And don't you think you 
shall die alone. No. You shall-perish with your Castor, and your 
Greaves—cursed triumvirate! I know where to find them both. 
‘This very day I'll catch them, and lash them to the furniture, 
scuttle my beloved schooner, and set the water bubbling slowly 
up, till it sucks you all three down to the bottom. Sit down on 
that ottoman, if you please, loveliest, and wickedest, of all God's 
creatures.’ ij 


*T will not. I will scream, if you lay a hand on me,’ 

‘Tn that case,’ said he, ¢ you will drive me to a thing I detest, 
and that is violence.’ And he drew out a revolver, 

‘Then she put up her quivering hands, and, pale and quaking 
in every limb, submitted ; she sat down on the ottoman, and he 
produced some gold cord and fine silk cord; with the silk he tied 
her hair most artistically to the table, and with the gold cord he 
‘bound her hands behind her back, and reduced her to utter help- 
Jessnese This done with great care and dexterity, he bade her 
observe, with a sneer, that his revolver was not loaded. He loaded 
it, and another, before her eyes; put them in his pocket; locked 
the cabin, and wont on deck, loaving her more dead than alive. 

(To be continued, 
Woke EXIIG HO, CHRVHY x 
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Memory, Memory, faithful be! 


‘Maqony, Memory, faithful bo! 
Oh, be thou a friend to me! 

I my heart’s great treasure give, 
Ever in thy charge to live. 

See, what sweetest things most rare 
Here I yield to thy dear care, 
Shining hair of chestnut brown 
Sunbeams love to ripple down; 
Ab, these dearest jewels prize, 
‘These turquoises, her glad eyes ! 
To my curse I thee condemn 

If thou ever keep not them, 

That their fair heavens I may see 
‘When I not of earth would be. 


‘Memory, Memory, why should I 
Bid thee hoard such treasures ? why P 
These delights I give thee here, 

As to me, to thee, are dear; 

Need I bid thee hoard her smile 
That thou caughtst to thee erewhile, 
‘The white glory of her brow, 

‘More than sumless to thee now, 

All the wonder of this girl, 

Arching lips and teeth of pearl, 
Dimpling chin from which I quaff 
Toy as deep as from her laugh ? 
These, O Memory, thou wilt keep 
‘Till, with me, thou lifeless eleep. 


‘Yes, thou dear one, well I know 

All of her thou'lt treasure 80, 

‘Hoard as misers hoard their store, 

Ever hungering for more; 

Thou and I since first we caught 

This dear marvel to our thought, 

Since in her we knew alone 

‘All of beauty to be known, 

Kin in thirst that still her eyes 

Us may thrill with new surprise, 

Cry, O wonder, ever be, 

All unchanged, the thing wo see ! 

‘And do thou, sweet Memory, hoard 

Ter from withering Age abhorred ! 
W. C, BENNETT. 


Legendary Stories of Argyllshire Hocks and Caves, 


Sam a West-Highlander to me,‘ Oh, yea! wa have many curious 
stories about rocks. There is the Hangman's Rock, for instance. 
About a mile south of Inverary, on the shore of Lochfyne, there is 
‘a reef of rocks, called Creag-a-chrochadair, or the Hangman’s Rock, 
because the gallows on which criminals were bung were erected 
there. A young girl was once executed there, many years agos 
but it was a circumstance that was often told with sorrow in my 
younger days, and used to affect me greatly. She lived as house~ 
‘Keeper to her uncle; and, one day, wanting a half-crown for some 
personal use, and her uncle being out of the way, and she unable to 
ask him for the money, she abstracted it from his drawer, intending 
to replace it, and thinking no harm in so doing. But her uncle 
returned home before she had the opportunity to put back the 
money, and he discovered that, she had taken it, In order to 
frighten her, and to prevent her from doing the like again, ho put 
the case into the hands of the authorities of the district. They 
considered the crime to be very serious; for the law at that time 
was, that such a theft could be punished with death, When the 
unelo knew this he strove, to release his nioce, but the authorities 
would not give her up. The case was fully proven; sentence of 
death was passed ; and the poor girl was placed in prison until the 
time came for ber execntion, Landed proprietors had then the 
power of releasing « criminal from the gallows. It happened that 
the laird of Askomil, near Campbelton, was then at Inverary ; anda 
deputation came to him, asking what should be done to the girl. 
Tho reply of Askomil was“ Hang her!” So she was hanged. 
Before her execution, the evidence that she gave of her salvation 
was, that when she would be expiring a white dove would be seen 
fluttering above her; and that Askomil would not reach home, 
‘These events came to pass; for, when they swung her on the 
gallows at Creag-a-chrochadair, « white dove suddenly appeared 
and fluttered over her expiring form. And Askomil never reached 
his home; for, when he left Inverary by water, n great storm arose, 
in which bis vessel was destroyed and every soul on board perished. 
OCS ee eat a nls ee Boe was often told 
to me by aged poople, under strong feelings of pity. 

fk reminde mo’ (be continued) ‘of another story that we tell ofa 

x2 
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o frighten her 
orp peal en or plaid, round her neck,\and 
hanging her, fora short time, from a rock. This she did; a 
although Chirsty, afterwards, solemnly avowed that she 
intended to frighten the girl, and not to kill her, yot atthier Sed 
the girl's struggles, or from the plaid) slipping and 
round her neck, it is certain that, when Chirsty drew her up, the 
poor girl was dead, Her neighbours and the relatives of the girl 
‘wore so onraged at this, that they seized upon Chirsty, and bound 
her, at low water, to a rock that would be covered by the waves at 
high water. There they left her, while the hungry waves came 
crawling up, inch by inch, to devour her, The place where Chirsty 
hung the girl is known as Ari-chreag-nah-ighinn, “the bate Ini 
the Maiden’s Rock."’ 

‘These two stories, as told to me by my West-Highland friend, 
reminded me of some other stories narrated in connection with 
rocks in the peninsula of Cantiro, southern Argyllabire. ‘There 
also I found another * Hangman’s Rock,’ so that it would seem to 
bean institution in that part of the world. It is ab Dundonald, fn 
the centre of the parish of Killean, where there are some remaing 
of an old castle of the Mncdonalds. It was visited, annually, 
the head of the clan when he collected his rents, and 
charters for land. These were couched in terms that were deficientin 
legal verbiage, as may be concluded from the following specimen: 
©, Macdonald, sitting upon Dundonald, give you a right to your 
farm, from this day till to-morrow, and every day thereafter, so long 
as you have food for the great Macdonald of the Isles”? This 
mention of food recalls the traditionary story, that the farm of Coul, 
in Islay, was presented to a man who had given a flounder to Mace 
donald when he was much exhausted for want of food. The Hang- 
man’s Rock isa projecting cliff near to Dundonald, or * Macdonald's 
Castle ;? and it is to be presumed that those who crossed his pur 
pose, or were behindhand in their rent, were swung from there 
after a very short shrift. 

Some miles from here, but farther down, and on the other side 
of Campbelton, is the famous Dunaverty, ‘the Rock of Blood) ‘The 
long peninsula of Cantire has its southern extrondty aaa 

* The origiaal rans thus:—'Tha Mise Mac Dhombuuil «-M’Shuldhe sis De 


Dombauil -tabbaist odie dhuitese air tips aes gud ft) 
4 nw dheigh co {had i's 4 Lbios 168 agad do Mbso Dhambunil Mot hd 
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sod a ae erage and one of its many 
bold headlands, on the eastern const, is the rock of Dunaverty. 
‘From this promontory, the land recedes in a rocky semicircle to 
Kilcolmkill, where the ruins of St, Columba’s Church still remind 
‘us, that the saint here first trod upon Scottish ground before he 
sought his final reating-place at Iona. Here, too, at Dunaverty, 
King Fergus I. landed, to take possession of the crown of 
Scotland. The rock of Dunaverty rises precipitously from the sea, 
which almost surrounds it, and slopes sharply but narrowly to the 
land; on the very summit was a castle—the successor of a Danish 
camp—the approach to which, up the sloping ascent, was protected: 
by two or three walls, one within another, with a gateway and fosse 
at the outermost wall. his fortress, from its impregnable situa- 
tion, was one of the favourite strongholds of thé powerful Lords of 
the Isles, the Macdonalds of Cantire. Robert Bruce found an 
asylum there during those troublous times when he was flying from 
his: enemics, and was safely taken from there to Rathlin Isle, off 
the northern coast of Ireland, and about twenty miles distant from 
Donaverty. King James TV, placed a garrison in Dunaverty, whose 
governor, in 1494, waa hung by the defiant Macdonald, in the very 
sight of the royal vessel. In 1504 the castle oceupied the attention 
of Parliament, and in 1540 it was again held by a royal garrison, 
So much fighting and bloodshed ever attended the warrior Lords of 
the Isles that, although some Gaclic scholars would derive the word 
Dunaverty from Dunamhortaemh, * the Rock of the Bay of the 
Great Swell,’ yet. we may readily credit those other Gaelic scholars 
who would have the word to mean Dunamortaich, ‘the Rock of 
Blood,’ And its best-remembered and most: famous—or infamous 
of blood was its last, in the year 1647, when the castle, 
after a terrible massacre of its garrison, was rased to the ground, 
and tho rock was left in its naked boldness, as we still see it to 
this day. 
wee the land of the Maedonalds was forfeited to the Crown, 
James VI. gave it to the Earl of Argyll; but Coll Macdonald— 
who was known as Coll Kittach, or ‘the left-handed *—made 
strenuous efforts to regain his territory, and, after the defeat of 
Argyllyat the battle of Inverlochy, February 2, 1644, took possession 
of Cantire. His eon, Sir Alexander Macdonald, was 
under Montrose; and he and the Earl of Huntly were the only 
two chieftains, after the battle of Philiphangh, who remained in 
arms against the Covenanters. On the defeat of Huntly in the 
‘north, Argyll and Major-General Leslie proceeded eouth to Cantire, 
and defeated Macdonald at Rhunahourine, in the parish of Killean, 
pot far from Largie Castle, Mucdonald fled down Cantire to the 
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‘Mull, and sailed from thence to Islay, leaving his 

bald Macdonald, of Sanda, to garrison | 

Argyll and Leslie, with about 3,000 mon, followed tho 

and laid siege to the Castle of Dunaverty, shi beh oa gee 
their repeated assaults all through the month of June and to the 
10th of July, when tho besiagers discovered that the heroie Little 
garrison were supplied with water by means of pipes conveyed to 
a spring without the walls, They cut off the supply; and, when a 
gallant band issued forth to procure water from a stream at the 
foot of the rock, they were all slain. At length, subdued by the 
tortnres of thirst under the July sun, Macdonald offered to sur 
render; but all his stipulations were rejected, and be was, finally, 
compelled to throw himeelf upon the mercy of Gonoral Leslie, 
‘That cruel casuist—influenced by the threats of Mr. John Nave, 
the chaplain to the Covenanter's army, who denounced upon him 
the curse of Saul if he spared these Amalekites—drew a distinc 
tion between his own province of mercy and that of *the discretion 
of the estates* of the kingdom, and pnt the whole of the garrison 
to the sword. Many—so runs the popular tradition—were com- 
pélled to leap from the rock on to the sea-beach, where have been 
found, within this present century, what has been described as *an 
immense charnel-house of human bones! | The massaero of the 
‘Macdonalds was complete; and, aa the chieftains left no sons, the 
= Mitten ir dtemmemee em perl 
and destruction of the Rock of Blood. 

There were two, however, in the eis, wtb eee 
‘One of these was a young man named Mac Koull, whose life was 
spared by Sir James Turner, the adjutant-general of Argyll’s army, 
who has left on record a full account ot ee ee 
He says: © Then the prisoners were put to the sword, every” 
son, exeept one young man, Mac Koull, whose life 1 begged, to he 
sont to France, with L00 country fellows, whom we had smoked out 
of a cave, as they do foxes, and were given to Captain Cam 
the Chancellor's brother. The other who escaped 
massncre of Dunaverty was the infant son of Archibald Og {or 
* Young’), and grandson, therefore, to the elder Archibald Mac 
donald, of Sanda, who had been left, by Sir Alexander, in charge of 
Dunaverty, When the massacre commenced, Flora 
tho foster-mother of the younger Archibald’s child, fled 
naked in her arms, and concealed herself in one of the numerous 
caves on that coast, until the troublous time was past, A 
which, it isto be hoped, is founded upon fact, tells, that 
nurse fled along the beach, she was stopped by Captain 
of Craiguoish—*the Chancellor's brother? just) referred, 
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‘asked her whose was the child ? Sha veplled tat it was beeen 
‘babe, the son of a countryman. It has the eye of the Macdonald ; 
‘but, no matter; it wants clothing,’ said the captain; and, with — 
‘that, he cut off the ¢ tail of his plaid, and: gave it to the nurse to 


nection with the traditionary story, T may say, that a eave, wellenigh 
inaccessible, on the rugged shores of the Moil (or Mull), is still 
‘called ‘Macdonald's Cave,’ and is pointed ont as the place where 
‘the foster-mother concealed herself and her charge. I was told 


protably, would not spare her or 
He therefore directed her to a place higher up the 
she took the path, and, eventually, gained the eave in 
Where somo adherents of the clan kept her supplied with 


‘and that: he lived to be the first factor of Argyle, 
correspondent has given me another version of this story: ‘Tho 
man thus spared from the massacre is said to have been James 
Stewart, of the Blackhall family, Renfrewshire, who, when Jed ont. 
‘to be put to death, requested leave to first reud his Bible; where 
upon Stewart of Ardvorlich, who waa an officer under Leslie, 
intereeded for his nameeake's life; which was granted, and he 
lived to be the ancestor of many respectable families in Cantire 
and Argyllshire.’ Another correspondent writes: *It is said that, 
‘as Argyll, Lestic, and Nave walked through the scene after the 
massacre, they were up to their ankles in blood; and that the 
“general turned to the chaplain and said, “Now, Mr. John, have 
‘Fou not, for once, got your full of blood?” It is also enid that the 
garrison were kept prisoners for five days, in the fortifications at 
the foot of the rock, before they were put to death.’ One version 
“that reached me, as to the massacre, was, that Leslie caused many 
of the prisoners to be tied back to back, and Hung from the summit 
of the rock into the sea, 

‘The siege of Dunaverty left its indelible mark both on the hix- 
tory and traditions of the peninsula of Cantire, The Macdonalds 
‘Jost their hold over the land, although, up to the year 1748, they 
Bominally possessed the power over life and death, and regarded 





ele eES oes politely 
was req 
beside the host at, the head of the table. * Tell, 


between the rival clans of “ey oa 
Neills of Carskey sided with the former, and Neill Mac 
fought on their side at Dunayerty. After the battle 

allow the Macdonalds to be buried in the Zid, but had 


wall. 

of Archibald Mas Neill of Carskey to a daughter of 
Macdonald and her husband Ronald, who as ot had foe a 
wondrously preserved in the siege of Dunaverty. ‘The place where 
his father and grandfather were buried i in a field on the farm of 
Machribeg, not far from the shore. Two flagstones, with soy 
to another Macdonald (of Largie, it is sid), marked the exact: 
which remain undisturbed to this day, although the field 
regularly ploughed and worked. The stone wall was put apy | 
permission of the Duke of Argyll, by the present 

the slain chieftains, the Rey. Douglas Macdonald, who 

the Sanda property (the estates on the mainland having 

from the family) from his unele, Sir John Macdonald, 
eeeereaians Court of Persia. Professor Shairp, in his; 
«Kilmaboe,’ has depicted old Ronald Macdonald telling the | 
daughter the history of their loved Cantire, and how the 


between the Campbells and Macdonalds raged hotly and. 9 
in the massacre at the Rock of eal here only one naked 


siege and slaughter, 
Seley iy snes on fie, bl Sonland aoe 





hix three sous towards Dunaverty, when they were captured near to 
Campbelton. Argyll’s sister rode with all speed to the spot, but 
waa too late to beg for their lives; for, as he saw her approaching, 
he bade his followers eing ont Biaralinard assis and 
Ahang them on the Whinny Hill. ‘The menasked, * Which of them 
shall be put up first?’ ‘The whelps,’ replied Argyll, ‘and 
afterwards the old fox.’ He then welcomed his sister, and showed 
her the dead bodies of ber husband and sons, 

There are a great number of caves on the Mull of Cantire, 
several of which, besides Macdonald's Cave just mentioned, have 
their own particular histories and traditions, For example, there 
is the Piper’s Cave, at Keil. To all appearance it is but a small 
‘one, as compared with some of its neighbours, more especially with 
the cavern that is but a few yards removed from it, the entrance 
to which is thirty feet high, and its width and depth of a corre~ 
sponding size, so that it has been used as a natural fold for mate, 
and, occasionally, as a home for gipsics and wanderers, 
entmines to tho Piper's Cave is far from imposing, its pe 
aperture barely giving admittance to a Highland piper who wished 
to walk finto it{stalwart andyerect, and with his pipes in full 
skirl. But what,the cave lncks in outward signs of vastness, is fully 
made up for by its interior depth and distance; for its ramifications 
—if we may trust to popular belief—are said to. be so vast, that, 
although its one outlet is at Keil, the other is at Kilellan, six 
miles away, while a branch passnge communicates with another 
eave in the hill of Bengullion, a distance of ten miles. No wonder 
that such a place was said to be haunted ; nevertheless, a certain 
Piper boldlyjavowed his intention to‘explore the cave, accompanied 
only by a small terrier dog. The piper went in, and his friends 
watched and listened on the outside. The sound of his pipes 
became fainter and fainter, until, at last, when he was supposed to 
have got to the spot where theycave was éaid to be haunted, the 

_ pipes were heard to give a wild slsivl, which was succeeded by a 
yeldritch Iaugh. Then there was an ominous stillness; and 
peamey the little dog came running out of the cave, but without 

Moreover, ho was never heard to bark again, although 


al ae obtained a fresh skin. The piper, too, was 
never seen again, although he ie often heard under the hearth- 
stong (of a farmhouse at Kilellan, playing bis favourite tune, and 





“gi ‘LEGENDARY STORIES OF 


be Peres a 


Seater Reaatueniciriat eae waren 
pigetehe setae is told in more than one way. | 
“Mackuy gives one version, in his notes to the Cantine 
Heir of Lorn:’ ‘There is a superstition existing among 
people, that if anyone ventures beyond a certain’ 
in this cave it will closo upon the over-inquisitive explorer. 
piper of the Macdonalds is said to have éntered boldly, playin 
“Cha till, cha till, cha till mi tuille” on his bagpipes, and was 
heard underground for many miles, He never returned, however, 
as the cave is sid to have closed, and held him fast within its 
Ginty wells’ Another version of ‘thé story was given ts! me by = 
correspondent: ‘Two pipers, named MeLcod and 
made a wager that they would enter the cave at Kiel and would 
not cease playing till they reappeared at Kilkerran. The tne 
ther played when entering the cave, was a beautiful Gaelic 
called “ MeCrimmon’s Lament,” the translation of the’ a 
being, “McLeod won't return, and MoCrimmon is dead.” MeLeod 
was heard playing thisabout half-way through the cave in Coniglen, 
where he is supposed to have ed the fate of his companion, for 
he was never eeen or heard again. But a little dog, who had gone 
with them, appeared at Kilkerran, much emaciated, and without 
any hair.’ Such are the legends of the Piper's Cave ; and their 
popularity and peculiar form cannot be a matter of surprise whea 
we remember the widespread nature of the tmdition. In the 
“List of Stories’ that he had collected for, but had not published 
in, the four volumes of his ‘ Popular Tales of the West Hig! 
Mr, J. F. Campbell mentions onc, called *The ra 
Bolva,' and says: *A piper goos with a dog to explore 
‘The dog comes out at: a great ‘distance, with the bir bie 
aoe pend The piper is heard playing, but never 
told of nd underground passages in 
Bailly wen ont id, Cantyre, Islay, East Lothian, &e.,in 
short, wherever there is a cave and a Celtic population. (2) ASneas 
and the Sibyl, and ea Psycho, de. &e.! : 
‘There are many oth see 
which have their own peculi and legends. aad 
there is Boes’ Cave, near to the rock of Dunaverty. 
the favourite resort, for moditati apmyen Oa RAC 
Boos (or Bowes), who, as appears from on bis tombe 
stone in Kilkerran spree? ‘born 1667, and died 
¥ pions ‘man, much beloved. 
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have manuscript copies of the Presbytery records of Campbelton, 
relative to Mr. Boes' long ministry, but, besides being voluminous, 
Deseyaroeld Riedicwras aby tar the general reader; they include 
the arrangements made for building a chureh for him, at the 
expense of the Dowager Duchess of Argyll (mother of the great 
Duke John), who had Cantire for her portion, and lived for more 
than twenty years at Limecmigs House, near Campbelton. 
‘The memory of Mr. Boes lives in popular traditions, some of 
which relate to his presumed gift of second-sight. ‘Thus it ix 
said of him that, on a certain Sabbath, he continued walking to 
and fro.on the green, apparently buried in meditation, instend of 
entering the church to commence the service. At length he 
clapped bis hands, and cried out, * Well done, John!” and then 
eame to church and conducted the service as usual. Afterwards it 
owas ascertained that a great vietory had been obtained in Flanders 
‘by the troops commanded by Jobn, Duke of Argyll, at the very 
time wien Mr. Boes cried out *Well done, John!’ On another 
eceasion his mind troubled him enrly on the morning of a Com- 
munion Sabbath that something was amiss, and, making search in 
the church, he found that the beams that supported the gallery 
had been sawn asunder. He ascribed this deed to the personal 
‘agency of Satan, with whom he had many conflicts, Ono of these 
Jastod three days, during which timo Mr. Boos shut hiniself up in 
his room and would not taxte food. At his wife's desire a servant 
‘man took him food on the third day, but the minister scattered 
dt on tho floor. ‘Tho dovil's in the man!” cried the servant. 
You aro quite right, sid his master; who then calmed himself, 
‘of food, and returned to his usual habits. Once when 
driven by a storm into Rothesay, and compelled to stay there over 
‘the Sunday, Mr, Boos, whilo preaching, espied his old enemy pooring 
at him through a hole in the roof, upon which he addressed him, 
“Ay, ye're there, Satan; ye kept me from preaching to my ain 
‘congregation, but ye canna keep me from preaching for a’ that.’ 
‘He then pursued his discourse as though no interruption had hap- 
pened. On another ocension, when one of the 
persisted in dropping off to sleep during the sermon, although 
twice aroused by the preacher, Mr. Boos, on the third relapse into 
somnolency, eried out, ‘ Awake, and hear this sermon, for it will 
‘be thie last that you will ever hear in this life!? which was the 
‘ease, for before another Sabbath the man was dead," 
& Another eave, also devoted to meditation and prayer, is higher 
“Bom fttees trom Me, Robert Wodrow, on tho mbject of 


the Turner M8S, 
in tho Proface to Memoirs of his own Life and Times, by Sir James 
r, 1692-1070. (Edinburgh; 1629.) 





Waves,’ on the coast. by Kilkerran, a little more than four miles 
from Campbelton. ‘The cave—which, by the way, isone of a series 
of caves—hus beon often described, from the time of Pennnnt to 
authors of the present day; as, for example, by the competent pen 

of Mr. Edward Hull, B.A. F.G.S., who sketched it and tookeals 
measuremonta, Hoe saya: ‘It is hewn in Conglomerate, reaching 
inward to a distance of about 120 feet from the entrance, — 


the entrance the floor of the cave is about 12 foot above the pre 
sont high water level, but it gradually ascends inwards tow 
of at least 30 feet. Rhassovh renchewasy oleae si 
Above the floor, and the cave itself is truly of ancient date.’ 


thereupon bit the man, who pi 
the eaint healed his wounds 


Isle of | Davar, on which is a 
a tonne 
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green, and brown varieties of which are here seen in great beauty. 
‘The action of the waves, more especially on the south-western 

of the island, where the rock is most precipitous, has. 

the base of the cliff into innumerable caves, some of which are of 
large dimensions. One of these, having a double month, is stated 
by Professor Nichol to be 130 feet in length, and must originally 
have been longer; he adds, that ‘it seems almost impossible to 
‘estimate the number of ages spent by the waves in cutting out a 
eave of 130 feet in length in rocks of such hardness as the por- 
phyries of Davar Island.’ These porphyry caves have, here and 
there, been assisted by art, and communications have been made 
between them; but it is not safe for a stranger to venture to ex- 
plore them without guide to direct him through their mazes. 
‘The royal yacht, with the Queen and Prince Consort: on board, was 
moored not fir from Davar Island, on the night of September 17, 
1847. It was stated, by Douglas Jerrold, that the Provost, on the 
evening of that day, sent the bell-man round Campbelton with the 
intelligence, ‘the Queen is now in the Loch.’ The resl words, 
however, are mid to have been, ‘the Queen’s ship is now in the 
Loch? But, even if the proclamation was made as reported, it 
was not a greater blunder than that which occurred on the occasion 
of the Queen's visit to Aberdeen, when one of the official announce= 
ments to the public was, ‘Her Majesty is now in the Dock!” 

‘On the western shore of the Mull, washed by the Atlantic, are 
the Largieban Caves, which rival in beauty the porphyry caves of 
Davar, though they are only three in number. They are composed 
of marble, spar, crystals, stalactites, nnd stalagmites, and are 
situated on the south-western slope of Cnoc-maigh (or Knockmoy, 
‘the Hill of the Plain"), whose altitude is 2,036 feet above the sea- 
level. This mountain's wide base rises in a series of rugged pre+ 
sipices from the rough waves of the Atlantic, and the caves areat 
the foot of the rocks. The entrances are largo and spacious, but 
the heights of the caves ure variable; and it is nécessary in some 

‘to crawl on the hands and knees. In the large, vaulted 
chambers the stalactites, formed by the filtering of water through 
limestone beds, assume the most fantastic and’beautiful forms, I 
was told that the Duke of Argyll took away many geological spe~ 
cimens from these caves, when he visited them in the summer of 


1862. On the face of the cliff, above the caves, are two protruding 
seams of quartz, which, in shape, resemble the letters N and S, 
‘The summit, of Cnoc-maigh is made the scene of the dénowement 
of Mr. F. A. Mackay’s poom, ‘ The Heir of Lorn,’ which was first 
published in 1850, The author etated that * the catastrophe of the 
story is bused upon a legend, the subject of one of the fublet of 





ha afterwania 
avnot Lora which charmed ihe signe 4 haga Aa 
in 1875. wt 
| There are many other interesting caves in Argyllshire and its 

Salands, of which brief mention may be made, In the Ialand of 
Gigha, there are the Great Cave, the Pigeon’s Cave, and the Squirt= 
ing Cave, Sloc an letm, where the sea flows into a subterranean: 
paswige, 133 feet in length, and, during 
intermitting jets. On ‘Jura’s rugged eoast,’ there pS 
fifly large caves, the most notable of which is called Uaghlamaich, 
which is about 38 fect above the level of the Atlantic, with am 
arched roof about $3 feet in height, and containing an area of 1,812 

> opposite 


and were frequently detained in these caves for several days, | 
corpachs are to be found on the west 


April 27, 1847,onwhich occasion 
were saved. At Kildalton, on the opposite, or eastern, 
of Islay, there aro me remarkable caves, into the largest of which 
ing about 300 by 200 fect—the soa flows 
through a wide arch and a smaller opening. It is said to have 
of a fierce fight between the. Macleans Macleans and Mac- 
donalds, Fingal’s Cave, and the other caves in the Jele of Stata, 
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fended by a breastwork, over which friends could get by means of 
ladder, Many of these caves bear traces of having been human 
habitations, and are furnished with rade rock-tables and other con~ 
veniences. In the ‘Nun's Cave,’ at Inimore, many crosses are cut 
in the rock, supposed to be the work of the nuns’who are eaid to 
have taken refuge in the eave, after the demolition of the monns= 
tery at Iona. In many of these places we follow the track of 
Johneon and Boswell, whom we again trace to the great cave of 
shapchan, near to Barr and Glenereggan, on the western 
coast of Cantire. At Lochgoil-head, not. far from the Castle of 
Ardkinglass, there is a cave, called Uamh mhei Sain Reoich, 
where the old laird, with a few followers, is eaid to have been con~ 
eealed from his enemies for a twelyemonth, while some faithful 
yassals contrived to supply them with food during that period. In 
thesame district is another cave, called Uamh ne plundarain, the 
narrow entrance to which is hidden by heath ond ferns, through 
which, when a person has crept, he has access to a series of caves 
of yarious dimensions, which are said to have been often tenanted 
oie 20 on. ne soonkitn ey Hh ple of the nana 
village, who had fled from the vassals of Athol 
es an irruption into Argyllshire. On the shore of 
Kilninyer there are similar caves which are said to have been used 
for habitation in carly times; and, in more recent periods, to have 
‘been the resort of smugglers with their illicit stills. In the nar- 
row Island of Lismore there are many caves, some of which are 
believed to extend across the island from one side to the other. On 
the opposite coast of Appin is the Cave of Ardsheal, situated on 
the side ofa deep ravine on the hill of that namo, where a gentle 
man of the name of Stewart is said to have found a hiding-place 
in the troublous times of Forty-five. In the Island of Ulva, where 
the basaltic columns rival those of Stafia, there is one largo cave, 
in the face of a steep rock, 60 feet deep by 58 feet wide, and with 
an average height of 30 feet. At Laggan Point, in Mull, the 
Atlantic waves have, in the course of time, tunnelled two great 
eaves, one of which is 300 fect in length, and widens to 45 foot, 
with a height of 120 feet; and the other is 150 feet in length, with 
a breadth of 12, and a height of 24, These two caves are con- 
nected with cach other, and bear the one name * Odin’s Caye’—a 
memorial, doubtless, of the Danish invasion. 
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Che Flower and the Form. 


I 

Sweet-HeanTep maiden, in my June of flow'rs 
You are the rose 

‘Whose perfume strikes from misty, far-off hours 
And stirs repose. 


1 
I meet you by the winding meadow-brook, 
And pause and sigh ; 
A look of welcome to a lover’s look 
Is your reply. 


ur 
When was my heart thick thronged with joy like this? 
I stoop to read 
The answer in your eyes—nor dreamed to kiss 
This kiss indeed. 


Vv 
I take your hand. How soft and very fair ! 
A jewelled ring! 
A jewelled ring I silently slipped there 
In leafy spring, 


y 
Sweet-hearted maiden, in the scent of flow'rs 
The past survives : 
I see you, and I live the perfect hours 
Of our linked lives. 
RICHARD DOWLING. 


om ood. 


. Josn ten years have passed since the last of a series of little 
reunions of social and literary friends, held as regularly as Friday 
eame round, took place in the house marked number eighteen of 
the street in which I am now writing—South Street, Brompton, 
‘The host and hoetess of these occasions, and but too large a pro- 


portion of the guests, have entered into the eternal silence, Tom 
Hood and his wife have gone ; Morten, the artist, perished by an 
untimely death; Paul Gray, algo an artist, was struck down by 
consumption soon afterwards; W, J. Prowse succumbed to the 
same malady at Nice ; Tom Robertson, the author of Society, lived 
onily long enough to witness the establishtnent of his faine and 
fortune. These Friday evenings had their origin in the consulta- 
tions held over a periodical long since defunct—* Saturday Night.’ 
‘They were honest, genial, and successful attempts to reproduce a 
species of social gathering which was even then obsolete, and upon 
a scale of sincere, enjoyable, and modest hospitality, which in an 
age of snobbish ostentation, when Bohomianism apes the airs of 
‘society’ even as some society mimiexs Bohemianism, has become 
an anachronism. Any time between ten and midnight the guests 
began to drop in. The weekly holiday had begun for them, in- 
augurated perhaps by a visit to the theatre, to which there suc~ 
eveded supper at Tom Hood's. For thos: who bud not gone to the 
play, there were chat and tobacco first. Then came the meal 
itself—cimple, wholesome, and delectable. After supper there 
‘were more ehat and more tobacco, songs, and recitations. Mr. H. 
S. Leigh was ever ready to ‘oblige’ with a melody, whose words 
and music were his own, W.J. Prowse, having done his jownal- 
istic work for the week, his eyes sparkling with humour, his 
‘whole face lit up with intelligence—a noticeable little man, upon 
whom true genius had set ite stamp—would fascinate all who heard 
him with quaint, whimsical, witty talk, reminding one of Charles 
Lamb, without Lamb's stutter; Tom Robertson would concent the 
goodness of his heart beneath the veil of a rasping, defiant, and 
pungent cynicism; Mr. George Rose introduced for the amuse 
ment of the company the immortal Mra. Brown; poor Tom 
Morten stood by the fire, his coat tightly buttoned, his pipe nover 
front his mouth, suggesting topics for the muse of Browning, or 

@ serics of illustrations for Paracelsus; and upon the Hecatalty 

Yor, Ex, No exxVnL, 





7OM HOOD. 


telligence, 
Abiere ad plwrea: all that was most brilliant in the promise 
of those days has followed the days themselves. 

Tn 1866 or 1867 the Brompton Establishment was broken ip. 
Tom Hood settled at Penge, and for the ‘Friday nights’ were 
substituted the meeting of the ‘Serious Family, held on Satur 
theta aie ete pe ‘The retrospect of the origi 


nal gatherings may suggest alittle picture not unworthy of a place 
beside that which ‘Talfourd has left us of Elia’s supper and whist 
parties in the Temple. A small society which counted two such 
men as Prowse and Robertson could not be called undistinguished. 
OF the latter it is scarcely necessary to speak. Twelve years ago 
he had just succeeded in making his markas a dramatist. 
had been produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. ‘The erities, 
animated by the jealousy of unsuccessful playwrights, had pointed 
‘out that it was faulty as regards construction and plot; but the 
public had decided that it was the best and freshest thing which 
they had seen for years, and flocked nightly to the theatre 
at which it was played. As for Prowse, his name has already 
ebured the journalist's destiny, W. J. Prowse wasin his waya 

« genius, but he was a genius whose almost exclusive field of | 

was the columns of a daily newspaper. Nothing could have been 
‘more admirable of their kind than Prowse’s ‘Telegraph * leaders. 
‘That he took Mr. G. A. Salas bis motel was incvitable, But 
while reproducing several of Mr. Sala’s idiosyneratic excellences, 
there were beauties and merits even in his ephemeral g 
which were all his own, He had not merely a keen eye for the 
picturesque, n strangely genuine and unaffected humour, and that 
aptitude essential to the popular journalist of a) and 
introducing his subject from the most effective point of view; he 
had alsoa sincere and inborn sympathy with all that was good, noble, 
and pure in human nature, heroic in history, elevating and 
ing in everyday life. Coming of a respectable Devonshire stock, he 
was, a8 one of his friends—I think Tom Hood himself—has put it, 
quietly proud of belonging to the samo county as Raleigh, Drake, 
and a host of the other naval worthios of the Elizabethan era, If 
in his writings there was a lightness of touch that was Frendh 
rather than English, an incisive and weird humour which 
one of Sterne more than of any author of British blood, 
Prowse was an Englishman of Englishmen in his 
courage, chivalry, pluck. His articles on boating and cricket 
on the latter subject they were always written with special and 
technical knowledge—were of their eort incomparable. Anything: 
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connected with tho angler or the angler’s art he handled in the 
same fresh and delightful fashion, A truer fisherman never was 
condemned to the weary round of Flect Street: a more enthusiastic 
cricketer never took up his residence in Bloomebury. But there 
were times when the genial, tender, true-hearted little gentleman 
—und a gentleman in the highest as well as in the conventional 
sense of the word Jeff Prowse was—would go farther afield than 
this, and would take his pleasure with exquisite relish and enthu- 
siagm in the haunts dedicated tothe sports which he loved so well. 
Often was his line dropped in the Thames on the fine warm Satur- 
days of June; seldom was there a match of great interost or 
importance played at Lord's or on the Oval of part of which the 
gallant little man, with eager glistening eyes, did not contrive to be 
a spectator, applauding with the discrimination of the connoisseur 
the more dolicate touches of play—the balls cunningly stopped or 
neatly blocked, as well asthe dashing catches and) the startling hits 
which were the subject of tempests of vulgar cheers. 

Between Tom Hood and W. J. Prowse there existed a friend- 
ship whoee peculiar closeness was quite intelligible to thors who had 
studied the characters of the two men. Hood was a remarkably 
handsome, and was intended by Nature to be physically a very 
powerful, man. Naturally, too, though the sinister and even 
malignant influonces to which he was too frequently exposed 
warped his feclings and distorted his views, he was kind-hearted, 
gentle, and affectionate. He was a warm friend, and was lavish 
in the generosity with which he assisted all those whom he liked 
and whom it was in his power to help. His tastes were for the 
most part the tastes of the English gentleman who has been bred 
fin the country. He loved flowers, gardaning, birds, cats, and dogs 
with a passionate and unfeigned affection. He admirad feats of dar- 

andskill in games. At Oxford he was somewhat of a dilettante, 
‘but he had brought away with him from the place healthy ideas 
and useful experiences. Prowse, on the other hand, concealed the 
heart of a hero in a weakly and insignificant body. He was short. 
of stature and plain of countenance. His forehead, indeed, was 
noble, and his face was redeemed from ill-favour by the light which 
played over it from eyes whose expression spoke of intellectua’ 
power and tender magnanimity combined. Unlike as the two mon 
were in presence, in brain, even in social education and know- 
ledge, their natures were still traversed by similar veins. There 
won the same nobility in each; not a few of the same prejudices 
and tastes; the same high standard of thought and action was 
aceepted by both. Prowse admired the manliness of Hood ; Hood 
admired the gonius of Prowse. Prowse was, moreover, incompar~ 

. 
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ably the ablest and most useful contributor whom Hood! enlisted: 
iene ic enna when: Bei wat appotubes ib the lie ee 
Mr. H. 8. Leigh bad a command of versification and a quaintness 
of humour, both in his images and expressions, which were ex- 
tremely valuable, and ferved to impart to the pages of what 
threatened to be a formidable rival to ‘Punch’ n piquancy of 
flavour which was unique. But the ability of Prowse was wider 
and more robust, He had infinite delicacy of expression; he had 
that indefinable something which is so rare, style; he had clear 
and available ideas of literary art. But he had also an originality 
of conception and a happy faculty of invention which render some of 
his earlier creations in the pages of * Fun ' not unworthy to be classed 
with those embodiments of audacity or vulgarity which are revealed: 
tous in the pages of Thackeray, For instance, his Nicholas, the irre 
pressible wino-bibbing, mendacious, dissolute old man, who used 
week after week to addreee ‘his noble sportsmen” on the subjects of 
the hour in the racing, the cricketing, or aquatic world, and who 
never to the last redeemed his promise of presenting the public with 
his treatise on * Knurr and Spell,’ wos a conception that may be 
named in the same breath as Captain Costigan or Jeames. It wae 
Prowse's ambition to write a volume of travels, and had his life 
been spared he would have assuredly made his mark 


that department of literature. He was, however, not only an 
accomplished, versatile, and original author in prose; he was a 
writer of verse so neat and finished, so really pathetic, and so 
lightly loughter-moving, that one may venture to call him a true 
poet. Here is a specimen of his metrical pemerye 
more sombre character. It ix called *My Tost Old Age, and 
appeared in ‘ Fun’ about eleven years ago 


Tm or nino-and-twonty yet, 


goes L00 8000; 
‘AY Homes thn uta feorece 
Te that of slippored pantaloon t 
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1 lived my life, Lhad my. geste 
And now I feel it more and more, 
‘The gume I had not strength to play 
‘Seems better than it seemed of yore, 
with earnest 


ey, 
ih jy before ied 

For plainly F can hear the cries 
‘That hail the triumph of my fH¥ends, 


We work so hard, we age 20 toon, 
‘Wo live so swiftly, one and all, 
‘That wre ourday bo fairly noon, 
‘The shadows seom to fall, 
Some tender light may gild thom yet, 
AAs yot it's not 20 very cold; 
Soon the whole T won't regret 
My dlondor chance of growing old. 


‘These lines were but too sadly prophetic. In little more than 
three years after they were written Prowse laid down his 
rave, generous, loyal life at Nice, and modern English letters had 
ost a man who was head and shoulders above any of his contem- 
porury colleagues, and who had in him the makings of ono who, 
under happier times, would have permanently embellished and 
enriched English authorship in the nineteenth century. 


‘The little poern which has just been quoted suggests one of the 
closest rezemblances that can be detected between the tempera- 
ments of Hood and Prowse. Of animal spirits Prowse had a far 
more copious flow than Hood. His natureseemed literally to brim 
over with delight in existence. His sense of life and the fulness 
thereof were conspicuous in his manner, his gestures, his voice. 
Hood, on the other hand, though gifted with a keen capacity, as 
‘Mrs. Broderip has shownin her pleasantly written memoir'—to which 
for the main biographical incidents in Hood’s earcer I refer the 
reader—for enjoying certain aspects of life, and with plenty of fun 
and froli¢ in his nature, was generally grave and even reserved in 
deportment, and gave the impression that when he was most 
amusing he was most artificinl. Tho ementially tmgic element 
which was latent in Prowse’s later verses, and indeed in most of his 
later writings, effectually concealed as it often was by the rich 
spontaneous overgrowth of drollness and humour, bad asserted itself 
in Hood’s work long before the worker had been warned by unmis- 
takable premonitory symptoms that the end was appreaching and 
‘the goal was fixed. Acute as his fuculty of enjoyment bota of the 
pleasures of the town and country was, intense as was the delight 


} Dorms, Humorovs and Putheio, by Thowas Hovd the Younger, EAitod, with a 
memoir, by his sister, Francor Freeling Brolerip. 
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which he took in all the manifestations of rural 


the last. His temperament was eseentially melancholic, and with this 
melancholy was blended a perpetually haunting sense of tedium 
and ennui. The shadow of the dark valley fell upon all that he 
wrote, except when he was writing for purely comic effect, and the 
shadow was frequently deepened by tho gloom of lassitade and 
Tanguor. 

The selection which Mrs. Broderip has made of her brother's 
yerses furnishes an ever-present proof of this, Take such lines 
as these, from a pocm entitled ‘Going to Pieces ?— 


‘When o'r my heart the death chills steal, 
Fre the poor jester for aye deceases, 

Grant, Gracions Powor, my heart may feel 
Igo to peaco when I go to yivees, 


For pence will bo won when life is done. 
Beyond tho gloom lies the gold, 

‘To us the hour of the setting nun 
Has a charm that is lacked of old. 


OE ete 


‘On 

Pita gerle ret to plod 
Round weary lap on lap. 

‘Wall It a int a graven plank 
Record the end 

‘Te who lies ere climber pani, 
For somehow he was tired.” 


‘Traces of this kind of inspiration might be multiplied i 

from the volume which Hood's sister has so gracefully 

And there is no doubt that the naturally sombre cast of 
thoughts was further darkened by the personal losses 
sustained. Hood had seen all those of bis London friends w 

he knew best and liked most prematurely drop off, Wherever 
tamed he was beset by memories of thoee who had gone before, and 
to this feeling h iven very pathetic utterance in ‘Copy: 
Sester’s In Memoriaxa : 


And yot the task at times is hard: 
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T'm gotting timd of ‘copy*t 

As regards the selection itself which Mrs. Broderip has mado, 

though a fairly representative one, it is probably not so good as it 

_ tight have been, Tor parody, as is shown by the caricature of 
Mr. Browning, ‘ Poets and Linnets,’ Tom Hood had something like 
a genius, and * Vere Vereker's Vengeance, quite his smartest and 
most amusing work, contains some quite admirable burlesques of 
Tennyzon and Longfellow, ‘Those who consider Mr, Gilbert's 
* Bab Ballads’ triumphs of wild originality may care to know that 
the first, idea of these drolleries was started by Tom Hood: eg, 
* A Norse Ballad, p. 55, and ‘ Hardicanute,’ p. 125; and if anyone 
ig curious to see how successfully the younger Hood can reproduce 
the moet characteristic vein of his father, an example will be 
found in the * Pointsman’s Plea.” 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the speculation as to 
what an individual man of Ictters might, under different and more 
congenial circumstances, have done. Usually, it will be found 
that whatever the conditions or the particular department te 
which he may devote himself, the writer docs the best that he is 
capable of doing. It is, however, difficult to survey the carcer of 
Tom Hood, or such monuments of it as are left to us, without 
feeling that, he had partially mistaken bis vocation, and that, he 
was really intended for much higher things. The *Song of the 
Lark in the City, for instance, which Mrs. Broderip does well to 
givo, is n beautiful little poom, full of melody, and full of 
thought. But it is not comic, and poor Tom Hood believed that 
it was his mission to be comic. It eays much for his cleverness 
and versatility that he succeeded in being as comic as he was, 
‘From the first he seems to have fixed his attention too 
‘on one aspect of the genius of his father. In this he only followed, 
‘and was no doubt influenced by, the public taste. When he com- 
meneed his literary life it was in the character of a more or lees 
comic writer. He was thrown into the society of men who 
thought that a poor pun was humour, and wh were unaware of 





good; he had a geumine insight into literary benuties; he bad an 

tion of style; he had gone through much di f 
and he had profited by it. If he had, when he began his life as a 
‘man of letters, betaken himself to a more severe kind of literary 
effort, he would assuredly have made his mark. In a volume ol 
miacellanies which he published some sixteen years ago, 
* Quips and Cranks,’ is a delightful eseay on Edmund Waller; and. 
more youthful composition, which was never published at 
©The Poets in the Valley of the Shadow,’ @ propos of the different 
manners in which death is treated by the pocta—a lecture delivered 
in Cornwall—is full of discriminating judgment and rich in 
promise, The gifts apparent in both these opuscuda Tom Hood 
did not continue to cultivate. Instead, he gave himself up to 
the authorship of what, it must be confeszed, are only second-rate 
stories and novels, and of verses which he could run off by the 
hundred, stans pede in uno. No more ingenious or more fluently 
productive writer ever lived. Children’s rhymes, metrical ada 
tions of old nursery tales, old fairy stories, and old legends; 
Magazine verses, written to impossible woodcuts ; letters of 
and serials for provincial papers—these made the literary business 
of Tom Hood's life. And what a busy, a fatally busy, life it was! 
‘Tho frame of n Hercules could not indotinitely have endured the 
toils which poor Hood imposed upon himself. With more fresh 
air and physical exercise he might probably have lived to old ages 
He was powerfully built, he had a decided tendency to ‘put om 
flesh,’ and he never looked in really good health, It would have 
been wonderful if he had. From ten or eleven to four at the War 
Office ; after that a few business calla, a chat with a friend in 

i then a cab home toa 


vriting, which, with the nssistunce of strong coffee, went. 
on till four or five in the morning for weeks together : four hours! 
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To those who remember Tom Hood as the brillisint; babdaoensy 
dashing Oxford undergraduate, with something of 
may be, in his manner, but with a bold, open countenance radlant 
with intelligence, and a fine manly figure—a lad of whom it was said, 
both at Oxford and elsewhere, probably with truth, that he might 
do or be anything he chose—there is something profo! 
melancholy in the retrospect of his hard-working career, with its 

close. As we look at the volume of verse which Mrs, 

Broderip has edited, and contrast: with that what their author was 
himself, one is reminded of the words of the herald in the 
Electra, ‘ And now all that is left of the hero is this little hand~ 
fal of dust.’ Happily for those who knew the worth of the man, 
and for those who, belioving in the Gospel of the Divinity of 
Tabour, decline to think that any career of industry can be in 
vain, another and a more consoling reflection remains. If they 
cannot think of Tom Hood as having fulfilled the whole promise of 
his early years, as having been all that they imagined he might 
be; if they are compelled to remark that the conditions under ' 
which his character was destined to develop were but in a small 
degree calculated to nurture and encourage fine instincts and noble 
ambitions—they may on tha other hand recollect—and of how few 
of thoxe who have gone can their friends boast such a recollection ? 
—that, in the face of obstacles and disadvantages, Tom Hood did 
&n immense amount of honest: manly work; that he laboured to 
the last with a true and brave heart ; that in every relation of life, 
as friend and husband, he did what seemed to him to be his duty ; 
that he was never consciously unjust; that he never did a mean or 
tingenerous act; that he was never 60 happy as when he was of 
assistance to those whom ho loved or liked. The man on whose 
tombstone such an epitaph may be written, whether his career 
did or did not realise all its earlier hopes, cannot be said to 


have lived in vain. 
Tm, 8, KscoTT. 4 





‘There{never was a game lik the old Seoteh yume, ‘ —~- 
‘That « played "wixt tho hole nnd the too; z é 
it re dor ee ect re ne Gs > 
Ls the vory bost game you will soe. — 


Ix the annals of Golf are stories of many doughty loads, but 
most of these, though done by golfers, do not come 
within the sphere of the game; yet surely since, in 1427, it w 
‘decretyt and ordanyt that the fut ball and the golf be utter 
eryt down and not usyt,’ many remarkable games must have’ 
played. Not that that year was anything near the birth 
the game; that date no man ean fix; many golfers being quite 
Fee be te Sa ogee 
many a keen game on the ‘links of ‘Troy,” 
Perhaps the first event in the angodotic history of elpauetl 
that Charles I. was playing on Leith Links when a courier arrived 
with tidings of Sir Phelim O'Neal's rising in Ireland. No doubt 
Dr. Drynsdusts shake their heads at this, but golfers believe ity and 
Sir John Gilbert has immortalised the incident—so, what morte 
conld one want? However, no one doubts the authenticity of the 
account of that celebrated * foursome,’ the Duke of York and Jolin 
Patersone, shoem against two Englishmen, In 1681-2 the 
Duke was Commissioner for the King to the Scots Pi 


two afgars against 
story is well known how the best 


‘Edinburgh, sr on an 
dan anagrammatic motto— 
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ground where he had won this match, Elphinstone shot his man 
dead in a duel, while the other player in the: mateh | was the 
celebrated vietim of the ‘ Porteous Mob.’ 

Golf has had many enthusiastic votaries, but petal oer eda 
so devoted, heart and soul, to the game as ¢ the Cock o' the Green,’ 
Alexander McKellar, the hero of one of ‘Kay's Portraits.’ He 
spent the whole day playing on Bruntsfield Links; even when night 
fell he could not tear himself away, but played the ‘short holes? 
by lamplight. Yet, with all his excessive practice, he was by no 
means a dexterous player. As McKellar could not play on Sundays, 
he acted on that day as doorkeeper to a church in Edinburgh. One 
day Mr. Douglas Gourlay, a well-known club- nnd ball-maker, on 
entering the church, jocularly placed a golf ball in the plate 
instead of bis usual donation; as he anticipated, this prize waa at 
once secured by McKellar, ‘who was not more astonished than 
gratified by the novelty of the 

Perhaps the most remarkable match at golf ever played was 
the one Mr. Wheeler gives, in his ‘ Sportascrapiana,’ in the words 
of that veteran sportaman, Captain Horatio Ross, The mateh, 
Captain Ross says, was got up at the race ordinary at Montrose, 
by Mr. Ornickshank of Langley Park, and Lord Kennedy—both 
very good players. * They got up a match of three holes, for 5000, 
each hole, and agreed to play it then and there. Tt was about ten 
or half-past ten Pat, and quite dark. No lights were allowed, 
except one lantern placed on the hole, and another carried by the 
attendants of the player, in order that they might ascertain to 
whom the ball struck belonged. We all moved down to the golf- 
course to see this curious match. Boys were placed along the 
‘course whe were quite accustomed to the game, to listen to the 
“flight of the balls, and to run to the spot where a ball struck and 
rested on the ground. I do not remember which of the players 
won the odd hole; the match was won, I know, by only one hole. 
But the most remarkable part of the match was that they made 
out their holes with much about the same number of strokes as 
they usually did when playing in daylight. T think, on an average, 
that they took about five or six atrokes in daylight, and in the dark 
six orseven. They were, however, in the constant habit of playing 
over the Montrose course.’ 

‘The old Act of the Scots Parliament I have referred to above 
cries down golf and enjoins the practice of archery, that the Seots 
might be better able to fight the English bowmen with their own 
weapons, The penalties for default, and the time of practice, were 
not such as would recommend themselves to Six Wilikd Lacwesn 
and the late Sir Andrew Agnew. Every man who Gi uo. ae 
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brought. antagonism in another way on 
on October 15, 1874. The * Scotsman” of next 


‘strokes’ to finish; by holes the bow won by five. 
The dexterity and nicety of some player ure wi 

hy that feat of a St. Andrew's golfer, who struck off three balls 

from one hole to another—about 500 yards—with 

that, giving a uniform number of strokes to each 
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forty-five strokes (the distance ix nearly two miles). He won his 
wager; but a brother member, who attempted the sume feat, failed 
todo it in less than forty-six strokes, Arthur's Seat is upwards. 
of 800 feet high. 

Tn 1798 0 wngor was laid that there were no two members of 
the above-named club who could drive a ball over the spire of St. 
Giles's Cathedral in Edinburgh. The society took the bet ; Mr. 
Sceales of Leith, and Mr. Smellie, a printer of Edinburgh, were 
chosen todo battle fortheir club. In caso of need they could uee six 
balls each. The necessary clevation was got by a barrel stave, suit- 
Fa eos in the south-east corner of the Parliament Square. The 

were struck off in the early morning ; both soared considerably 
higher than the weathercock on the dome, and were found nearly 
opposite the Advocate’s Close; the height, including the base dis- 
tunce, ix 168 feet. A suitable erection for the judges was placed 
up beside the weathercock, and they at once decided that the club 
Thad won the wager. 

‘Thirty years later, two similar matches were made to drive a 
ball over the Melville Monument, in St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 
Tn both cases the clab and ball won; in the one case Mr, Donald 
‘Maclean, writer to the Signet, accomplishing the feat ; in the other 


Mr. Skipsey, a clerk in the Exchequer, Edinburgh. This is a 
smaller undertaking than the St, Giles’s feat, as the pillar here is 
only 136 fect high, and the statue 14 feet, in all 150 against 168 
feet. : 


This Mr. Skipsey was a noted ‘driver.’ On one occasion. he 
drove a ball upwards and forwards 200 yards before it touched the 
ground. Even a greater feat in driving was that of M. Messieux, 
who drove one of the old feather balls 308 yards on St. Andrew's 
Links. 

On one occasion, at the Antipodes, ekill at golf wns of great 
service, The rains bad so swollen an Australian river that the 
mail could not venture across. By no means could a rope be got 
across to pull the letters oyer. Guns, slings, arrows were tried, 
but all failed, much to the disappointment of the crowd waiting 
for the news from home that lay in the bags on the other side. At 
last a Scot,a keen and eamest golfer in the old days at home, 
yoluntecred to try what he could do with the olubs and ball he had 
carried with him to his new home. A long string was attached to 
the ball, which wns carefully ‘tee’d ;’ then, with a long, steady 
‘swipe’ of his supple driver, the Scot sent the ball curving into the 
air, till it landed on the opposite hank, and re-cstablisbod the 
broken communication, : 

We shall conclude with an extract from the minutes of the 
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Cnarren XT. 
THR PROUDESE MOMENT OF HOS LAKE. 


* Tux evening on which so much depended arrived in its course; 

the curtain drew wp and the ball which was the prologue of the 

began. It was the most gorgeous affnir of its kind that had 

ever been given in Grantley Bourne ; andas Mr. Brown de Paumelle 

said with swelling satisfaction, when assuring each guest that this 

was the proudest’ moment of his life, no expense had been spared 
itomake it gons it should. . 

‘The flowers alone represented a modest. fortune ; and the heart, 
of the chandler who had the honour of the de Paumelle custom 
sat lightly on its throne by reason of the forest’ of wax-lights 
which illuminated the fact of Miss Jemima's majority. The re- 
frechments were had direct from London; aa indesd were all the 
appliances, including the band, and those pretty liitle artificial 
bowers which were set in corners and at the end of passages as sug- 
gestive retreats for devoted persons. The champagne was dry 
and the claret had the velvet on; and Mr. Brown de Paumelle 
was careful to tell he gentlemen when the time for refreshments 
came round how much each had cost per dozen; and that there 
‘was not a headache in a hogshead of either. He was careful too to 
tell them, each in a confidential manner—as if to him alone—how 
much the whole affair had cost; but that he gradged nothing, 
his motto being to do a thing handsome or loave it alona, and 80 
Jong as they were satistied—but he said ‘ satisfized “—s0 was he. 

Partly for Lady Machell's sake, and partly for idle curiositiyys 
all the great people of the county who had been invited eamey 
and the fino names which rolled through the rooms were aa 
pleasant to the ean of Mr.'Brown de Paumelle, as was ever the 
smoke of incense to the nostrils of a god. He stood by the door 
of the first drawing-room, radiant, shining, ocatatic. He felt it 
truly, a5 he said it was, the proudest moment of his life; and he 
showed that he did. As name after name—somo titles, some the 
names of the oldest families in the county—was shouted by the 
small army of footmen stationed at intervale from the hall to the 
drawing-room, till it finally came to the majestic groom of the 





‘He was « small stout man, with a tendency to grow wan 
an inveterate habit of holding those to whom he talked 
arm. Ladies with short sleeves did not like it. His \ 
coat, evidently so new, shone in the light; his black satin waist- 
coat glistened, and his chain and rings and big diamond studs 
glittered and sparkled as he bowed and smirked, and rubbed his 
own hands with satisfaction after he had shaken those of 
guests With effusion. In one thing only was he disobedient to the 
great: goddess of form; he would not wear his white kid | 4 
but kept them dangling in one hand or thruat into the 
his vest. He had once seen a young Frenchman do this; 
trick had taken his fancy, both as ‘ nobby,’ according to his phrase 
ology, and leas troublesome to himself, _ 


ide; shrinking, nervous, depressed, not 

lad as he. Both were dressed in | 
taste, eo far as the mero style and material of their garments 
went: Lady Machell had taken care of that: but Mrs. Brow 
Panmelle’s dead-leaf and gold, and Jemima’s white and silver, 
though made by Worth himself, looked more out of keeping with 
their meagre awkward persons than if they had been elothed ac 
cording to their own ideas, These would have given them a* full 
puce! for the mother, and a‘ grass green’ for the daughter, made 
by a local dressmaker after the most elaborate of the two figun 
ina fashion-book, and largely trimmed with moder point. Do 
what you would with them, you could not bring them up to the 
standard. Their heads were dressed according to the correctest 
canons of the art; they had not a faulty point about them; down 
to their very shoe-buckles and their glove-buttons, their get-up 
was perfect, And yet it wanted no magician to see, as they stood 
there, that they were mere clothes-horses decked to order—well 
decked if you will—but none other than clothes-horses, when all was 
done. They felt themselves to be shams and out of for all 
that they had said one to the other admiringly: «La! w 
splendid you look !* and, ‘La! Jemmy, you are lovely, my dear!” 
and just as Mr. Brown showed the pride that was in his 0 
did they show the trouble and humility that were im theing 

Mrs. Brown looked as if'she had been newly taken 

& counter where she served her customers in silence an 
meekness, and said * Thank you, ma’am, as she handed 
change; while poor little Jemima, with her huge bo 
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white fiowers—so suggestive of the bridal bouquet of which indeed 
it wns only the forerunner— was the pationt ‘Inndlady's daughter” 
who attended to the lodgers with diligenco, and even would her- 
self have run for the supper beer to please the* parlour,’ who joked 
her so pleasantly, You could make nothing else of thém. 
‘Traine and fang and rare old lace, diamonds and poarla, my lady’s 
faultless taste and the deftest hands of maid and millinor to put 
her ideas into force, all failed to make them the things they simu- 
lated—all failed to bring them up to the mark, and transform 
them from the Browna of Clapton into the de Paumelles of 
Grantley Bourne. And they felt it, and knew it, and sank undor 
the weight of their grandeur, like Iamas erushed by carrying 


Lady Machell and her party came early. Had there been no 
ulterior object to gain, her substantially kind heart—substantially 
kind when not interfered with by ambition—would have made 
her careful to be in good time, that she might lend the strength 
of her presence to the unaccustomed hostess. As it was, she was 
doubly desirous to appear as the de Paumelle right hand—in part, 
to show the world in what intimate relations she and her house 
stood to all this wealth; in part, to support while compelling hor 
eon. 


The group was « noticeable one; and the social gulf originally 
existing between the host and the guests was nowhere marked 
with more distinctness. 

Sir Gilbert, my lady, Wilfrid and Arthur, were tall, fine, 
‘majestic-looking people ; and Hilda, though of a smaller type, had 
that nameless grace and beauty which are born of generations 
of good breeding and refinement. The four towered above short, 
round, roxy-gilled Mr. Brown de Paumelle, his pinched and 
withered wife, his faded meagre daughter, as if they had been 
creatures of another rice and sphere, Standing at the entrance 
to the gorgeous rooms, blazing with light and glittering with 
gold, the guests looked like the hosts, the hosts like some inferior 
ereatures in masquerade who had been admitted by chance and 
were allowed to remain on sufferance. Sir Gilbert's quiet faco— 
a sealed book where no one could read the closed pages—and Mr, 
Brown de Paumelle’s, bursting with pride and alive with trans« 
parent exultation; the Baronet self-contained, ab perfect euse, 
slightly shabby, and with not as many pence as this man had 
hundreds of ponnds—and the retired sonp-hoiler, fussy, restless, 
newly minted; lustrous, but because of that newness rough av 
‘the edges and crude al! through—what a contrast. they made! It 
owas as great as that made by Lady Macholl, looking like some old- 

yu ‘EEEH KO. CxaYH, AR 





zhe was, alzo calm and gracious and aristocratic li 
se ite yh ipl ope rast 

house at. Clapton, and Bas sight 
‘Arry whose highest flight of ambition did not soar’ 
hundred  yoar and a confidential clerkship in tho eity, But 
money is our modern magician; and Ciree to sueceed in nine= 
Dee cry else seonkl Tet ae 


Wien Sir Gilbert, philosopher though ho had) beconsey 
ing to the wisdom of an unlucky man who will not: lose time or 
strength in uscless regret, as he wandered about the rooma 

‘ing the pictures and ornaments on the - 
behind his back according to his favourite attitude—even 
that; all this belonged by the nature of things to him rather tham 
to that other, and wondered greatly how it was that 
had left old families to decay and set up sosp-boilers in the high 
places in their stend. It wax a problem to which just x 
could not find an answer; butit held him, and made 
uncomfortably scoptical of superior ordering. 

Lady Machell, with Hilda hm ets ond. by Mn de 
Puumelle as her shield and sponsor; and Arthur talked to his” 
little sister and made her smile—both i watching the 
arrival, to the one of her fairy-tale kind of prince, to the other of 
the woman who made all the world beautiful for him, 
who hnd spoken to Mr. Brown de Paumelle of his ini : 
regard to Jemima, and received his glad permission to © 
for himsolf,” stood as if mounting guard over the poo tite gad 
who felt ns if she should sink into the earth when the tall, largely= 
framed, arbitrary-mannered man bent down and spoke to her as if 
#he were already his engaged wife, claiming ppetinrst 


bow and spear. Jt w: 
Paumelle and Lad lachell. He ‘was tasting. for tie firsts 
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House, sir 5 pate tiar id Lana setia bebe ai Aas 
Ee aampeceyp ice prome on 
yourself at home, and the more you're pleased, the more you'll 
please me;" ho said, with honest hospitality running through his 
vulgar pride, and in his full-favoured London accent. His wife 
said nothing. She only bowed to each ingomer in the nervous 
dislocated way of which no teaching by my lady before a pier 
glass could cure her; and Jemima made a timid little movement 
which courtesy accepted as the conventional * reverence.’ Brown 
Tad taken fo, le life, as his wife sold ; and they mere content to 
efface themselves behind his masculine courage and spirit, and to 
wonder meekly how ever he conld do it; and Ja! but he had a 
way with him! 

Together with the more distant families, those forming the 
immediate society of the place appeared with a punctuality which 
destroyed the ordinary caleulation of the ‘two-thirds.’ No one 
was absent, Miss Dinah Forbes, in a plain black silk gown of a 
severe not to say androgynous cut, without an orniment of ony 
kind, or anywhere, and no covering on her head save her short- 
cut grizzled hair, came leading in her sister Aurora in white 
gauze flushed here and there with pink and much bestrewed with 
floweres—to emblemise her name. They too wandered about the 
rooms, a little ayoided by the neighbourhood because of that un- 
lucky protégé who was sure to murder every living soul among 
them some of these nights, and who was regarded much as a mad 
dog would be regarded, wilfully let loose among defenceless folk. 
Little cared the stalwart Dinah for cold locks or hard words, 
wherever met with, She rathor liked m row, she used to say 
hardily ; Saf ad 204 8 mock Mie fo- and aha SNS 
water, Quite unabashed by her temporary unpopularity, she 
examined the pictures and the blue china, the Japanese vases and 
the Venetian mirrors, which the upholsterer bad supplied according 
pepe eersf, Sis et-dacnratardand cpremed e sEan 

disapprobation in a stentorian voice like a showman; 
eile Ms urors echoed her sentiments sweetly, 

The Constantines from Sharpeley came, still conscious of those 
silver Hamburghs, and looking like people who have received a 
nervous shock and are yet objects for public sympathy. They 
were three gaunt daughters dressed precisely alike—not a ribbon 
‘nor a ringlet differing; one ungainly son; a father who looked 
more like a Methodist grocer than an English country gentleman ; 
and a mother so prim, so thin, so dry, as to fill one with astonish= 
ment how she had ever found herself a wife and mother ab all. 
‘They avoided the Tower ladies pointedly, but Miss Dinah did not 


aad 
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choose to bo avoided; 80 she went straight up to the 
‘rallied ' them to hor beart’s content, 

‘The Lucrafts came ; always with an eye to business ‘alee 
not too luxurious larder at home; ho blunt and a trifle coarse, 
she bland, attentive, insinuating, but never forgetting to ba her 
husband's fugleman, and vaunting his merits with rather too 
evident an air why, for the taste of most people. Then came in 
Guy Perceval with his chin in the air and his necktie awry; 
honest if queer; bringing with him an able editor from London, 
whose ear he specially wished to gain. And then came in Derwent 
and Muriel Smith; and with them the interest of the evening 
began for little Hilda as well as for Arthur, and the half-hour of 
expectant watching ended. What signified the stream of titled 
nobodies, of well-known county families, of stray lions from 
London picked up by a few lucky hunters and paraded as trea~ 
sures of which not half-a-dozen people in the room understood the 
value? The world and its fulness faded from his sight, or 
rather all falness was concentrated in the sweet face that came 
smiling through the doorway, happy and loving and young—too 
young to live with fear, too loving to harbour doubt, too happy to 
remember pain. 

As she came into the room—looking like some human flower in 
her soft flowing creamy dress, with the graceful run of her A 
not distorted by the ungainly linea of superfluous millinery, and 
for ull ornament, blush-roses in her bosom and her hair—the band 
at the end of the drawing-room began the first waltz; almost as 
if they had waited for her before they opened the ball. 

» Something that was more than pain passed like a sickness 
over Lady Machell, as she looked at her son when Muriel came 
up to their group by the door, and made her greetings to the 
hosts real and vicarious. She saw in his face what she had never 
seen there before—a purpose, a resolution, an ; 
ness of passionate love which showed her his heart as a flash of 
lightning shows the rock ncross the ship's path. And though 
Muriel was less demonstrative, and only smiled and blushed, and 
looked giad and shy und sweet ns any other pretty girl 

have done, yet in hers too Lady Machell read that subtle some= 
thing which reveals iteelf aa love, and knew that she had to 
combat here with truth as well as there with passion. 

«Just in time,’ said Arthur offering his arm; and Muriel took 
it, looking at Derwent pleadingly and at Lady Machellin a 
kind of deprecation of wrath, but with a whole world of shy 
delight in her eyes ashe glanced up at Arthur, and walked: ; 
them all leaning on his arm through the rooms, They f 
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immodiately after Wilfrid and Jemima; he crushing in his heart 
the despair and love and wrath which filled it, as a man might: 
crush the serpent that was round his throat strangling him, but 
giving no eign that anything was amize, and bearing himself in 
his hour of trial with a stolid constancy that was almost inhuman. 

* And the same honour to me ?* said Derwent to Hilda. 5 

Hilda looked at ber mother dutifully, and hesitated. Lady 
Machell looked at Derwent and hesitated too, She then glanced 
round the room. No one was there whose interest she especially 
wished to secure for her daughter; and no one had as yet asked 
her to dance, 

*Bring her back to me as soon as the waltz is over, she said 
severely; and Derwent, radiant, answered * Yes,’ and left her with 
his prize, feeling much as a young king, lord of life and the 
hour, might feel when he had subdued his enemy and marked a 
victory on his banners. Hilda was on his arm—his for the 
moment—his by all the laws of youth and love: what more did 
he want? Scarcely yet the bolder joy of acknowledgment. We 
do not ask greon buds to give us fruit, nor does a boy's romance 
demand a man’s assurance, 

Guy Perceval had not forgotten his engngement with Muriel. 
‘On the contrary, it had been a very vivid remembrance ever since 
it had been made. But at this moment he was in the inner 
drawing-room, talking with his able editor and The Earl on the 
possibility of breeding silkworms in Cornwall. Besides, he had 
not seen Muriel enter, and he hoped that she had not yet come. 

Guy Perceval was young in yoars; at the nge indeed when to 
dance with a pretty girl, secretly designed to be one day chosen 
as the wife of his bosom, counts as the most important affair ina 
man's life; but he was old in mind, and even such a significant 
faet a8 this initial dance with Muriel came far behind a ride on 
a new-found hobby. A conversation with an earl and an editor 
on the possibilities of breeding silkworms in England was some~ 
thing deserving a cerious man’s best attention; to walts with 
Muriel Smith was only a sign; and he could transact the substance 
just as well some other way. Nevertheless, he broke off his eon- 
vyersation to keep his engagement, and by the time the waltz was 
half over came back into the throng, to claim the hand which he 
expected to find free—and waiting for him. 

He looked round the first reception-room, but Muriel was not 
there; only Lady Macholl standing by the side of her hostess, and 
introducing to her those of the guests whom she knew and Mrs. 
Brown de Paumelle did not. Sir Gilbert had wandered away into 
the card-room, where he was losing his five-shilling pointe with 





A iy. 
: ale viv aagaged tithe cried ye ‘7 
first waltz a week or mors ago; and thas sin walla, i816 
eee ny bor, wiles 
natured, took compassion on her,’ said Lady Machel. 
kind of thing he would do. “You kiow ‘ow etude bated 
‘She should have waited for me,’ said Guy with a a 


Cv ier enpalbaiedreh ai rabech ante Ni 
portance ‘progress of humanity; and anything that 
of feminine independence, not to = of the now school | 
vanced females—the Shrieking Sisterhood as some 


—was specially abhorrent to him. 
“Yes? uid Lady Machell, * 60 she would had she heen 


‘Those half ladies never do the right thing.” 

She said this in a lowered voice. It was treading om d 
ict grr terareber dese is pee 
late, old Brown's good lady living out Clapton way. 

2 hag be wD tn eto be an 
Mr. Perceval erossly. ‘Tam disappointed in her.’ 

‘Are you? Lam not. I never expect more than I 
where—eertainly not in that quarter, enid Lady Machel, 
finest little flicker of disilain im her fice and voice. ‘Have: yo 
2 as if glancing off froma dit 

inimportant topic to one both 
fas Dall! An event in her young life never 
and one with which a another can so well s3 
Guy looking round ; ‘where is she ?” 
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‘Lady Machell emiled ; a mother’s smile of fond approval, mixed 
with a certain personal pride for the share that she herself bad had 
in ber child's 

*T hope #0,’ she said; ‘she has been brought up too carefully 
for doubt to cling to herim any way. She is * thorough,” T am 
thankful to say!” 

«Nothing is of more importance than « wise up-bringing? said 
Guy Percoval, vaulting into the saddle ; ‘save, in the first instance, 
a stainless parentage. But just asa wise up-bringing can modify 
the evils of disastrous pedigree, so cam a baud education vitiate 
the best blood in the world, destroy the finest natural inheritance.’ 

«Just so,’ said Lady Machell. * And when you come to both 
combined—on either side, the bad and the good —" 

in uplifted eyebrows for the one party 


yy." 

At-this moment the music ceased, and those of the waltzers 
swhove chaperons were in the recoption rooms, came back for the 
conventional care and countenance. Among them Derwent Smith 
brought Hilda Machel! to restore her honestly to her mother the 
instant the waltz was over, according to the agreement between 


them. 

_ *Thoped to have had the pleasure of this waltz with your 
sister, said Guy Perceval to Derwent, after he had looked round in 
Smapossible places for Muriel. 

Derwent flung up his head, and tossod back his hair. 

*She has been dancing with Mr. Machell) he said a little 
stiffly. 

* She was engaged to me,’ returned Guy. 

*8o she told mo,’ said Derwent; ‘and she told me too of her 
other engagements to you, but I have put a stop to them,” 

Guy Perceval looked at him in frank amazement. It was not. 
Gnger nor dicappointment; not any feeling eo much as simple 
astonishment at the presumption of a youth like Derwent Smith 
thus daring to cross his path und controvert his will, 

“Do I hear you rightly?’ he asked. ‘ You have put a stop to 
‘your sistor's engagements with me?’ 

"Yes mid Derwent. * You asked too much from her. It 
would cause her to be talked about ; and I cannot have my sister 
talked about.’ 

_ ‘think that Tam likely to be as careful of your sister as you 
yourself,’ said Guy rather hotly. 

Excuse me, but that is ‘hot very Likely} reared Derwents 
with suprome disdain. * Av ordinary acquaintance canna oe es 
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pared with a brother ; and I cannot admit such a 
for « moment.’ 
You admit?’ said Guy Perceval scornfally, i 


‘pronoun. | 

“Yes; I. And as I am responsible to ante for my etry 
Tam the beet judge of what she ought to do,” 

Drewes hi gly gh bt wih mah pede eit 
he were a king and the owner of the Manor a churl. | 

* Sho is of an age to judge for herself) anid Guy Rercovalin his 
high voice, which trembled with anger. 

*She is under age and in my care,” oturracd Derwent Sn 
distinctly forbid this frequent dancing with you, Mr. Perceval, Ib 
is my duty to protect my sistor—and a duty thero is not the 
slightest: chance that I shall neglect !* 

He looked so warlike and handsome as he spoke, so like a 
young Saint George prepared to fight any number of dragons, that 
even Lady Machell found herself wishing that he had been rich 
and possible; while Hilda raised her pretty eyes to his face—when 
her mother could not see her—and thought him the supreme per 
fection of humanity in a dress coat and white kid gloves to be 
found on the face of the earth, She was not of the kind a 
herself before strength like poor Jemima, nor to reverence and lo 
like Muriel; but she was pleased that her fairy-tale young 
should look beantiful and spoak royally; and just now, 
looking very beautifl and speaking very indeed. 

«Where is my son, Mr. Smith ?? asked Machell, partly to 
make a diversion, partly because she wanted to mime 
from Muriel. 

Tt was annoying that Mr. Perceval should have shown | ily 
preference er so openly; but that might be got over, 
was evidently no desire on the part of the family at 
make their game with the Manor for the stakes; Arthur's 
tion was more serious, and might have worse commen teneeay 

the man whom eho wished to 
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‘Then will you havo the kindnes to tell “Arthur” that I 
want to speak to him?” said Lady Machell with well-bred disdain, 

«And I too!’ cried Guy Perceval, meaning war. ‘If he knew 
of Miss Smith’s prior engagement to me, he must answer for his 
conduct.” 

*Do you think it is a thing worth making yourself or your 
true friends uncomfortable about ?’ asked Lady Machell in a low 
voice, ‘What did we agree juet now, dear Mr, Perceval? And 
you may be sure that Arthur meant no slight to you.’ 

You hnve nothing to say to any one but me,’ said Derwent 
proudly. ‘TI alone am responsible for my sister’s actions.’ 

*I do not argue with boys,’ said Guy eontemptuously. 

Machell laid her hand on his arm. 

“My friend!” she breathed ina fine maternal manner, 

*Let the discussion drop!’ then said Guy suddenly, ‘It is 
not worth another thought, nor all the words that have been wasted 
on it. Miss Smith is free from any future attentions from me. 
T have no desire to force them or myself,’ haughtily, ‘on an un~ 
welcome recipient.’ 

*T expected as much,’ said Derwent with aggravating equani- 
mity. ‘So now we understand each other.’ 

* Yes, now we understand each other,’ repeated Guy Perceval ; 
‘and I understand only what I might have expected, given the 
conditions.’ 

«Just, so, said Derwent, without an idea as to what the con- 
ditions were to which Guy Perceval alluded—accepting the 
phrase as meaning for his own part, that he would not like his 
sister to be connected with him anyhow, Muriel being infinitely 
too good fur him, the Manor and that fifteen thousand a year 
notwithstandi 


ding. 

Much comforted by this view of things, and elated by feeling 
that he bad come out victor in the fray—and that too before 
Hilda—with a graceful but undeniably affected bow to Lady 
Machel, including Hilda at whom he looked with eomething that 
‘was not affectation in his handsome, pale young face, Derwent 
sauntered slowly up the room, leaving Guy Perceval offended for 
life, and sure to be the enemy of the Owlett family from now to 
the day of his death, should opportunities for showing enmity 
arise. He was a good fellow enough in some things, but magnani- 
ity was not his forte, * 

‘The band sounded the first notes of a mazarka, and Derwent 
who was a welcome partner everywhere, and as fond of dancing as 
8 well.constituted youth of his age should be, took on Ws arm 
» pretty little girl from London who was staying with wows YDS 
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both aro victims alike, is not one on which the gods can be suid 
to smile, or where the congratulations of men ring trae. 

All this was beside the question now. ‘The hour had come ; 

the thing had to be done; and the soner it was got over the 
better, 
‘The one trembling, submissive, and abjectly miserable, the 
other hardened to his task and stoically resolute to fulfil his fate, 
Jemima and Wilfrid entered the conservatory—she in pain for what 
was coming, he knowing that this was only the beginning of a 
pain which would endure for both to the end of time. There was 
a garden seat, in the conservatory, set in the darker part where 
the light of the central rose-coloured lamp did not penetrate, and 
‘under the shade of the lemon and orange trees. 

* Let us sit there, said Wilfrid; * we shall be nlono there." 

Jemima made no reply. She was trembling too much to 
speak, and she felt as if she could scarcely breathe. She trailed 
herself along rather than walked, for her knees bent under her and 
her feet were like lead ; but his strong arm upheld her, and almost 
lifting her from the ground, he carried her to the chair, where she 
sank down, a norvelese, ungraceful mass of distrees which humili- 
ated him to witness. 

“It is brutal, he thought; «she does not love me, and T eannot: 
pretend to love her, She will accept me becanse she dare not 
refuse ; but it is the submission of fear and of weaknoas.” 

‘They were silent. Her evident terror touched him, and his 
main thought was how he conld best xoothe her. He took her 
hand in his ond held it, if not tenderly yet kindly clasped. 
After all she was a woman, and he was a man to whom all 
women were in a sense sacred; some for their beauty and 
others for their weakness, some for their charm aid others for 
their sorrow, 

* You are trembling,’ he then said after a few moments, lower 
ing his voice and speaking with unaffected softness. § Are you 
afraid of me ?” 

*Dam cold, said Jemima evasively. 

* Not afraid of me?” 

She hung her head. 

“Do you think you will always be afraid of me?’ he asked. 
“If we were together for a long time ?—for all our lives?’ 

‘Still she mid nothing. All her conscious thought went into 
the one unspoken cry : 

* Oh, if ma was here now! Oh, how I want my ma!” 

Tam going to ask you to live with me dwaye} Witenes. 
on tosay; ‘to ak you too, not to be afraid of me any Wont eS 
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Still she said nothing. He only felt her poor 
Teend Ue yeticscoh lips andl alploos ty bis al Seer Kk 
kind of sigh, like a person in a half swoon, which almost 
mined him to give up the whole thing from simple pity 
But he thought of his mother, of Machells, of his. 


time, and make her happy at the end; that the 
a great social honour for her ifa pecuniary advantage to him; 
Te fo the fubae pain ll siete re ate 


* Will you not speak to me?” he said softly and kindly, * Am ‘am 
Treally so very formidable to you that you cannot accept me as 
your husband ? Den a cok ea i | 

‘Edo not dislike you, Captain Machel,’ said poor bere | 
faintly. 

‘No? What I thn tt 2a 
fear?’ 

* Just it)’ she anewered. 

*But fear of what?’ he asked, feoling that he had 
something by making her talk, ‘What do you think T 
to you ?—scold you ?—ill-treat you ?- what?” ty | 

“Nothing of all that,’ she said; 

* Bat what?” 

*You are such a well, and #o big!” sai 


it 
ghed. *1f you have no other fault to 
soon get over this diffieulty, even 
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spare. ‘Look at the house—at this ball—the whole thing. Why, 
you are ten times more a swell than I am!" 

* But ma and me, we don't like it," washer piteous reply. ‘Pa 
does, and you were born to it; but we would rather be quiet, and 
to our two solves only.” 

* You shall live as quietly as you like when you are my wife,’ 
answered Wilftid. *T hope that Tam too much of aman to force my 
wife's wishes in anything. And if you like to be quiet and simple 
ee you shall be. ‘That-is no objection, Have you none 


Sain she was allen. 

* Speak to me,’ he said, in a goft voice but an imperious spirit. 
*Do you not know that this is the most important moment of my 
life—of both our lives?’ he added by an afterthought; * and that 
we cannot be too candid one with another ?* 

*T have no objections to you,’ then said Jemima timidly, 

* And you do not dislike the idea of being my wife? You will 
Jove me and be happy with me ?* 

That is another pair of shoes,’ she answered simply. 

Wilfrid turned away his head and ground his teeth, 

+ *Shoes that do not fit?’ he asked after a time, and with a 
forced laugh. 

She did not take his sorry joke. Fun was not a pronounced 
constituent in Jemima Brown de Paumelle’s nature. 

* At all events, let us come to a distinct understanding,’ said 
Wilfrid, a shade of impatience mingling with the abnormal soft- 
ness and kindness of his manner. ‘It must be settled now at once 
and for ever. Will you accept me as your husband or not? You 
know me’ (which she did not) ‘and I know you. Do you think 
you can be happy with me, and that you will not regret your 
marriage? In a word—will you marry me?” 

She glanced up into his face, her own pale with fear, The 
frail fabric of hor confidence which had been so slowly growing in 
her mind, was scattered to the winds at the harsher sound of his 
‘Voice, the sterner look in his eyes; and she was once more the 
trembling little victim bound over by fate to become his bride. 

4 Ifyou like me to,’ said the heiress of millions in a searcely 
audible voice, and after a long pause. 

“And you will not regret it ?” 

*T will try not,’ she said, her tears beginning to fall, 

Her fear, humility, and weaknoess generally, again touched the 
‘hheart and moved the pity of the strong man. He once more took 
ee ey teen and drow her w We neater 
to him. 
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fe os eng seit ith Pirin ‘we 
tom a 
had lived near them at Clapton, to be now the engaged wife of . 
future Baronet, standing six fect two in his stocking-fect—it was 
dreaiful! Coming on the turmoil of the ball, and the dread 
nourished for days of what it. would bring forth, it was more than 
she could bear. Her one sole desire was to be able to creep to bed, 
with her mother to bring her a cup of tea and sit with her for 
half an hour till she had cried herself to sleep. She was breaking 
down rapidly under the prolonged excitement of the interview; 80 
she cried at the hypothetical misery of Captain Machell ceasing to 
eare for her ag an excuse for her general hysterical depression. 

“You must not ery, and you must not doubt me, said Wilfrid 
gently. ‘Things,will never come right if you doubt me, and they 
will not go wrong if you trust me.” 

Still her tears continued; not quite silently. She was one of 
those peaked-faced mousy little women who snore when they are 
asleep, and use their handkerchiefs noisily when they are awake, 

* What can I do for you?’ cried Wilfrid a little dospairingly. 
* Tell me what is the matter with you; I cannot comfort yowif T 
do not know what is wrong,’ 

“I wan't to go to ma,’ then said Jemima in a broken voice, 
“I do feel go lost without ma.” 

*Poor little soul!* he half sighed compassionately. * Well, 
compose yourseli—dear. Dry your eyes and wait here.a moment 
quietly, till you are quite yourself again, and then I will take you 
back to your mother. Will it comfort you to rest on my arm ?” 

‘He put his arm round her attenuated little figure, and held 
her to him; and Jemima, with a child-like gesture, yielding to the 
prosmurs, turned her face inward to his shoulder, and laid her hand 
om his breast. It was an action that claimed his protection and 
trusted in it—that filled him with « pity, a tenderness of compas- 
sion for her, as sorrowful as if he had been looking at the face of 
one dead. But it ratified and confirmed all; and as Jemima folt 
herself homed in that strong grasp, and knew now that she had 
given herself irrevocably, as before when he kissed her a certain 
peace and calmness came to her, and she grew quict and almost 
happy in her sense of his strength and her faith in his protection. 

Wilfrid kept an unbroken silence. His left. arm was round 
her, his right hand covered and held hers which she had lsid 
against his breast. oe at eee 
come in, and broken ‘into and 
telly ny thr til an ens bt paper 
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chance of circumstances—but the one bringing gold from baae~ 
ment to gnrret; and the other bringing only her own sweet self for 
gain, and—what else for loss ? 

Strong, compressed, but with deep lines of pain in his rough- 
hewn face—Jemima shrinking, ungraceful, white where she 
should be red and red where she should be white—Wilfrid looked 
at the two happy lovers standing framed in the doorway with a 
sudden burst of jealous anger that startled even himself by its 
hidden violence. The suppression to which he had been subjected 
for the last quarter of an hour made the reaction all the stronger; 
and ‘love's shadow, hate,’ fell on the woman whom he secretly 
loved and had been forced to renounce, with even greater violence 
than on that day of rehearsal when he had met her with his brother 
in the road and guessed the secret which he saw so plainly now. 

For who could fail to see it, legibly written as it was in the 
look and bearing of each? Arthur, radiant, resolute, with nothing 
of the doubt or fear of love in the handsome face which gazed into 
Mariel’s with a passionate devotion which he did not care to con- 
ceal—his eyes, grave yet tender, bright with the joy soft with the 
sweetness of a man’s hope risen into confidence so soon to be mado 
assurance ; and Muriel, half unconscious yet of her love as love ; 
knowing only that she was happy, divinely happy, happy as the 
angels in heaven are happy, and as if earth and this glaring 
glittering Paumelle House to-night were not much unlike heaven 
—but showing more than she knew by the almost, unearthly «weet= 
ness of her face, by the’ tender darkness of her downcast eyes, by 
the faint, shy, loving smile that hovered round her mouth half 
revealing, half concealing, the secret of her soul—by her bashful 
manner at this moment: to Arthur, bashful yet fond, not wishing to 
leave hin, yet ashamed to bealone with him in thedim trilight of 
the conservatory—yes, it was a secret easy to rend; and the inten- 
tion on Arthur's side was as patent to Wilfrid as its object. 

But what could he say? Arthur was his younger brother truly, 
‘but he was a man, and one not very patient of interference, And 
how could he be even sarcastic to him for taking Muriel where 
he had just taken Jemima? The ballroom was oppressive and 
the conservatory cool and refreshing ; the answer was too easy, if 
even he should allow himself to fling at his brother that much de- 
sired sneer hovering on his lips, And as just then other couples 
came trooping through the doorway, and the solitude which he had 
found #0 useful was invaded, his sarcasm would have fallen still 
flatter ; and—he had no need to be afraid. He boped that there 
would be no confession this eveni less indeed it had already 
taken place; and if he could tide his brothor over the immediate 

Woh, EEL NO. cxavit, BD 
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suddenly ocllapood, and both Muriel and Arthur felt ombarruseed 
by her evident distress, and both looked to Wilfrid as if for ex- 


‘It was one of those moments wherein all the pain of life seems 
to be concentrated, when the soul goes down into the torture 
chamber and the heart is given up to agony. But Wilfrid was brave 
and could bear pain nobly. 

* It was a true emblem, he sid in a steady voice and with a 
stately manner, looking full into his brother's face and then into 
Muriel’s. ‘Miss de Paumelle has done me the honour to promise to 
be my wife. Let me present to you’—to Jemima— your future 
brother-in-law’—to Muriel— and to you, Miss Smith, the future 
Mrs. Machel.” 

“Tam so glad!’ said Muriel in her soft voice and with her 
sweet manner of frank sympathy, shaking hands with Jemima, 
Arthur, after one rapid look of astonizhment, shook hands too, and 
mid heartily = 

*Tcongratulate you both. I know what a good fellow you 
have chosen, Miss de Paumelle, and I feel sure that he has been as 
fortunate. But it has taken me by surprise,’ he added in an under- 
tone to Wilfrid; “why did you not tell me?” 

I did not consider myself bound to ask your consent or to give 

you my confidence,’ said Wilfrid with a haughty air and savage 
ited at his handsome unvietimised brother, standing there with 
the woman of his love on his arm ; that woman for whose love, had 
it been possible, be would bave given his own life, Then speaking 
rapidly he added in Latin: *Do not play the fool, O my brother. 
Remember, marriage is more than beauty or a boy's J 

*So you evidently think, thought Arthur; but he did not say 
‘out his thought ; he contented himself with replying, Thanks,’ in 
‘an off-hand mannor, and leaving the inference doubtful. 

After this that painful silence of constraint, which expresses 
0 tauch more than words, fell on the little group. Jemima crept 
nearer to Wilfrid, and Wilfrid looked down on her with 
‘courtery—a-courtesy which he did his best to force into the like- 
ness of tenderness. Muriel played with the fronds of a golden 
fern, her hand loosed from Arthur's arm; and Arthur pulled at his 
Moustache according to the way of men when they aro at » loss for 
words. 

Then Wilfrid, turning to Jemima with that, air of supreme 
eet cient vin meant to pique another, said in a 

‘yet deferential kind of way: 
we go into the drawing-room ? Would you wish it?” 

‘hoa on Jemima murmuring ‘Yes, he gave a grim wile to 

wD 
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he would have known with Muriel, For his perception of her 
fitnees to be his wife was perhaps greater than his desire to be her 
hustand ; and certainly the annoyance that he had had about those 
dances had wounded his self-love more than his affections, 

At a glance the three principals knew what had happened. 
Lady Machell read her son’s face, and the Krown de Paumelles 
their daughter's. The Rubicon had been passed at last, the die 
cast, the game played out, and the stakes won, Money and the 
restoration of the old family to its fitting place in the county to 
the one; to the other admission into the sacred circle of the local 
magnates as one of themselves, an integral member, no longer a 
mere outsider barely tolerated for his wealth, and his daughter 
the mother of the future owners of Machells, 

It okt Ra and happy moment to at least. two in the group ; 
bat to Mrs. Brown de Paumelle, with tears in her poor weak eyes as 
she whispered, ‘God bless you, my dear; to Jemima, with tears in 
her eyes too, a8 she clung to her mother and felt all her old repug~ 
nance to her present rampant riches and future titular splendour, 
all her old dread of her lordly lover recur, backed by the new shame 
of remembering that she bad laid on his breast and been kissed hy 
him—if only on the forehead, yet Ixissed ; and to Wilfrid himself, 
knowing his own heart as he did, there was uot much feeling of 
pride nor cause for congratulation. 

What was wanting on the one side howover, was made up by 
excess'on tho other, and in this way the balance equalised itself, 
Lady Machell's handsome face beeame superb with the lightof the 
proud content that beamed over it. She made no public demon- 
stration, but her fine eyes flashed through a softening haze as sho 
Tooked at her son, and her magnificent person was like that of a 
queen when she wishes to show a grace graciously, as she bent down 
to speak to Jemima, and whispered softly: 

“My second little daughter! So you have really consented to 
make one of us!’ 

*Thank you, Lady Machel,’ said Jemima, full of tears and 
trepidation, but blushing a little pleasantly too. ‘It seems the 

would have me,” 

“Which shows his good taste, my dear,’ said Lady Machell 


*So I think, echoed Mra. Brown de Paumelle, with moro self- 
assertion than she would have dared to show on any other subject, 
“ax she turned 1 fond look on her daughter whose hand she took 
secretly, and pressed with a nervous little grasp that neasly did for 
poor little Jemmy, as she expressed herself afterwards, 
Wilfrid, knowing what was expected of him, and prepared to 
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_ #What a choice!’ cried Guy, in a voice not quite so subdued 
ng my lady's. ‘I would not marry her for the crown of England!” 
*No? Sho is however, one of the sweetest natures you can 
imagine. Thavo never soon a moro charming persoa_whon \enco 
you get through her shy and diffident manner,’ my lady 
graciously. *T assure you Wilfrid in choosing her has consulted his 
happiness as well as his affection. She will make him a perfect 
little wife.’ 

*Amiability and affection are good enough in their way,’ re- 
turned Guy, ‘and Iam the Inst to deny their value; but they do 
not make up for the want of hamatin in the blood, and of lime 
in the bone. ‘That young lady is one of a kind whom no man 
who knew his duty should marry.’ 

We will feed her on oatmeal,’ said Lady Machell pleasantly 5 
and the bait took. 

For the next ten minutes Guy Perceval perorated ; and by the 
end of that time he had talked himself into the belief that a course 
‘of phosphated and highly nitrogenous food might not only save 
the future Machells, but, even with this disastrous strain of Misa 
de Paumelle to intervene, might improve the race indefinitely. 

Before an hour was over the room knew the secret of the even- 
ing. Mr. Brown de Paumelle whispered it in confidence to each 
of the superior guests, just as he had whispered the secret of 
what the ball had cost, and whore he had got the supper and 
the decorations, the band and the appliances. Some laughed, and 
said that Captain Machell was a lucky fellow and my lady the 
cleverest woman out, and they supposed that old de Paumelle had 
made it worth their ‘while, ard weal come down with something 
handsome. Some looked virtuous and highminded, and pretended 
to sec in it a shameful bargain for so much money; in which they 
‘were not far wrong in fact, but as they guessed more than they 
knew, and their disapprobation was born of the Christian's favourite 
virtue of detraction rather than of highmindedness, the close 
hitting of their chance shot did not score to the honour of their 
elearsightedness. Some pitied Miss de Paumelle—poar, good, un- 

little thing, as they called her—and said what a life sho 
would have with that awful-tempered man, and that. xhe was a great: 
deal too good for him >—between Captain Wilfrid and his mother 
the poor little thing would be crushed! And others again, 
sneered at her and hers, and pitied Wilfrid, who however ought 
to have known better. 

It made the staple of conversation for the next hour, and ran 
through the room like fire over dry grass but the exechag, wout, 
on as if no such important event had happansd, wa WIAA Ee 
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thot he had come up to ask Miss Machellto dance. Lady Machell 
was provoked; yet she did not like to offer a public affront to one 
who, after all, was substantially inoffensive and their quasi-inti- 
wate, if ineligible and a detrimental, so far ax Hilda was con- 
cerned. And it would have been a public affront to deny him her 
daughter in one breath and give her to some ono else in another. 
Nor did she wish to punish the child by not letting her dance as 
much as she would. Also, she was too content at the moment to 
be severe, too satisfied to be watchful. She had brought the most 
important ship of the family fortunes into port, and she could afford 
# Little latitude to the other. And—Guy Perceval was not in the 
room, and probably would not return before the galop was at an 
end, And, even if he should—really, Lady Macholl felt it was 
impossible to espouse his quarrel with the Smiths to such an extent 
as to cut them. Muriel had acted very well in the affair; so had 
Derwent; and no one was to blame but Guy himself for his 
folly. By-the-by, where was Arthur ? 

Hilda looked at her mother dutifully before she accepted ; and 
Lady Machell, fencing with her consent for a moment by the 
queation : ‘Are you tired, Hilda?’ eaid not too graciously, but not 
80 disagreeably as miglt have been expected, or was likely to be 
noticed : (If you are not tired, my dear, yes, you can dance with 


Mr. Smith; but donot fatigue yourself, You are sure you are not 
> 


‘Trust her to me, Lady Machell,’ answered Derwent gallantly; 
*T will take every care of her.” 

And Hilda, looking at her card as if there might be a doubt 
about it, answered on her side: 

* No, mother, fam not engaged, and I will not tire myself’ 

On which Derwent bore her off, and once more tasted the 
dangerous joy of holding in his arms the girl whom it was folly 
to love, yet whom he bad set before him as his highest hope 
to win. 

During this golop, in which they made long and frequent 
pauses, Derwent eaid rather suddenly: 

*When you are older and Iam richer I intend to ask you a 
question—yes or no. Do you think your answer will be yes?" 

* That depends on what it is,’ she answered. 

“You cannot guess ?' was his reply, made tremulously. 

‘No; tell me now,’ she said, with a pretty little coaxing way, 
a reminiscence of the nursery. 

He took a bud of orange blossom from his waistcoat pocket. 
He had gathered it in the conservatory a2 an emblem. 

‘Look,’ he suid, slipping it into her small, woite-gored Wans- 
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What Hilda thought he did not 
would have been difficult. Meroe epee 


doing, confused. Shi if her first 
edtis aneitias tin on rommshoavagiersiviye remember 


was doing and saying now would have excited the wrath of even 
her father—of even her brothers: what her mother would have said 
and felt she did not care to realise: yet she did not feel that there 
was any real harm in it all; he believed that this was making 
love, but she was not quite sure, not being woll versed in the 
science even theoretically, but quite willing to accept it, if indeed 
it were love-making—though so strictly brought up, nature break~ 
‘ing out according tothe proverb, and the discipline of the pitchfork 
of no avail when touched by the living foree of youth and love; 
and all these thoughts and feelings-made up a confused whole 
whence not much clearness could be extracted anyhow. 

But the moment was pleacant; and as youth cherishes ite 
moments as if they were eternities, the two young things played 
at rehearsing the great drama like the children they were, accept= 
ing unopened buds as the mature accept ripe fruits, and building 
Puuieteditiee in tha clouds with as xinshsatictuction sot theq meas 
palaces of stone and marble, It was the dawn of promise with 
them, not the day of fulfilment, and they were content with their 
shadows for substances and their hopes for realities, 

While this was going on, Arthur and Muriel, in the garden 
among the flowers and in the moonlight, forgot the ball and its 
social exigencies in each other and their love. hoy had passed 
through tho conservatory to the terrace before the banquoting- 
room, but they seemed to be too near the honse there, with ita 
noise and glare and movement; and almost unconsciously they 
found themselves in the rose-garden, just then in ita perfection of 
early bloom. Thoy were both silent; but it was that silence of 
lovers which is more eloquent than words—that silence which does 
not separate so much ax bring hearts nearer together. Tt was as 
if each knew of what the other was thinking—as if each felt with 
and as the other, 

Arthur stopped and broke off a rose. Tt was not an unopened 
bud like Derwent’s orange blossom, but one in the moment of per- 





*T want you to pick one for me. Will you?” 

‘If you wish it,’ she answered, her voice veiled and uncertain, 

*Do you know what J shall think if you do?” he asked. 

She tried to langh, Ua hee Tag dat away inthe ating 

* That T have given you a rose,’ she said, with the boldest effort 
at subterfuge which perhaps ehe had ever made in the whole of her 
transparent lifo. 

He covered with his the hand resting on his arm. 

‘And what more?’ he asked. 

She was silent, bending her head over the flower which she had 
plucked and which was in her disengaged hand. 

* Yourself, Muriel ? your love ? will you give me that as wellas 
the rose ?* 

Still she did not speak. She could not. Joy has its trouble 
us well a8 corrow, love its pain ag well ax grief. Only the night~ 
ingales sang in the far off woods and the trees hard by; the moon= 
light shone pure and tender on the carth; from the ‘house came 
streams of music softened by the distance; and the two standing 
there among the flowers seemed as if miles and months away from 
all human life save their own, 

“Speak to me,’ he pleaded, and of all the music floating about 
his voice was tho most melodious to Muriel, of all the beauty in 
earth und sky her face the loveliest to him. * Muriel! tell me 
that you love me! My darling! you do not know how much T love 
you! how I have waited for this moment and tried to learn from 
you if Emight speak or no. My darling, have I any hope? or 
have T deceived myself? Tell me, Muriel; tell me now at one. 
You do not know how terrible this suspense is to a man,’ 

His voice had broken a little towards the end. He did not 
think that ho had deceived himself, but true love ie always timid, 
and her silence troubled 

«I will give you the rose,’ said Muriel presently, in a low 
voice, 

“And your love with it?’ 

Her head bent lower. 

* Yes,’ she said, an 

He caught her t 

T am strong the fight!" he erled. ‘Now 
nothing can conquer me or shall, separates us. Give me the rose, 
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ae. My Muriel, my own, my love, my wife! It will be my 
sacred treasure now and for ever.’ 

‘She put it into his hand, and he kissed it boyishly ; then took 
her face tenderly between both his hands and kissed her, and. 
Muriel felt as if she had come for the first time to the knowledge 
of the true meaning of life, And perhaps ehe had. 

The ball was at an end now for them, and its circumstances 
interested them no more than the actions of so many marionettes. 
‘The world and all that it contained was comprised in the love con- 
femed between them. ‘They forgot the dances to which they might 
or might not be pledged—forgot, she on her side Derwent and Guy 
Perceval, Lady Machell’s cold looks and Wilfrid’s dark ones, ber 
mother at home, and the father whose coming she so earnestly 
desired; he, on his, the difficulties that were to be overcome and 
the opposition that he should have to encounter; they knew.only 
the moonlight and the song of the nightingale, the flower scents 
that swept through the air, and the eyes that looked into cach 
other's; the beating of his heart against her hand; the troubled 
breath and sweet emotion—so strange, so sweet—that checked her 
words and lowered her voice till he was forced to bend his head 
80 near hor face that his lips touched her full, soft hair, and he 
felt her breath on his forehead as it went and came in happy sighs. 
Even when the music ceased for the grand event of the evening, 
the supper, they were at first conscious only of a deeper feeling of 
content, and a more entire isolation as they still stood face to fee 
in the rose~garden—their enchanted world. 

But love itself has to come buck to real life, and ecstasy must 
give way to conventionality and routine. The cessation of the 
music, at firet eo restful, finally awoke them to the fact that they 
must go in if they would not be remarked; and after more vows 
made and passionate declarations repeated—those declarations 
which never tire either in the suying or the hearing—they turned 
away to the house, and, passing through the conservatory, left 
Elysium for the dull prosaic world of common life and indifferent 
acquaintances. 

The supper was, as has been said, the grand event of the even- 
ing. Mr. Brown de Paumelle took in The Countess, and The Earl 
took in Mrs. Brown de Panmelle ; Lady Machell was on Mr. Brown. 
de Poumelle’s other hand, and Hilda was separated from her 
mother by Guy Perceval. Wilfrid and Jemima had the minor 
places of honour in the middle of the table, and Lady Machell bad 
told off Lady Emmeline Herbert to Arthur as their vis & vis. But, 
for her first drop of bitterness in the cup of her success, Arthur 
proved himsclf a defaulter, and only when all were peated arrived 





‘supper ran 
hoped that Lcietein tied es for, ee 
swelling eatiafuction, it had cost a tidy sum from first to last, 
no expense had bean spared ta make it perfect of its kind. 
But the moment of moments came, when, flushed with 


his early days and less than ever the pretence of the county ge 
man of his later ones, the host got on his legs, as he phrased it 
and began his speech—the speech ye geeah fans ty bad Rea 
achievement of the evening. It. was a speech made in bad English: 
and worse taste; but the Machells bore it without wi “hei 
thanked his noble guests for the honour they had done 
coming to his humble ie, and he hoped that he should 
welcome them there again; and a friendly welcome was 
more than a fine spread, sid Mr, Brown de Panmelle, 4 
affected depreciation of his velvety claret and dry champagne. He 
assured thom of his pleasure in seeing around him so many: 
names, and, not forgetting the ladies, 50 many pretty faces. | 
they need not blush. He was always fond of the ladies, but bis 
own good lady was opposite, and he must mind his p's and, 
elee somebody would not like it. Then he said that one of 
ladies there, his own dear daughter, and as good as she was 
(here Mrs, Brown de Paumelle wiped her meek eyes; and Jemima 
hung her head over her plate and crambled her bread f 
had just consented to take herself a lord and master for life, 

a few months he would 


you wns; * once he 
wore;’ and hep 
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women coloured, and wished that he would sit dowa aid uot make 
such a dreadful exhibition of himself, Arthur wondered how Sir 
Gilhert and kis mother could stand it, and hoped below his breath: 
to Muriel that Wilfrid liked it : and Guy Perceval took Lady Machell 
down from her pedestal, and saw her as a commonplace person after 
all, to countenance such an alliance as this; but Sir Gilbert and 
my Indy and Wilfrid himself sat with the stoical dignity of North 
American Indians at the stake, and not so much as the flutter of an 
eyolid betrayed what they suffered. 

When tho speech was finished Sir Gilbert got up, and in a few 
col and quiet words made himself the spokesman of the thanks 
and congratulations which he-was sure all the rest offered heartily ; 
and with the health of the host and hostess the thing came to an 
end, and the tables broke up. The guests buzzed noisily to each 
other their comments on the whole affair, and the frightful vulgarity 
of making after-supper speeches at all ; the band came back to their 
es He ets supper wid tho Ganelog began apuin ast tote 
never ceased, But the life of the evening had gone. The tide 
of departure set, in, and one by one all the great people slipped 
awny, with the consciousness of having performed a Christian act 
epee poariy kindness which they were free to rejoice was at 


Say Mace wee cs ct Bisby ge She pleaded Hilda’s 
youth and her own headache when the terrified invertebrate hostess 
almost clung to her gown in her prayer that she should remain, 
and carried off her party—some out of wearines, others out of 
danger. 

But not even her generalship sufficed for perfect safety; for 
Derwent managed to take Hilda to the carriage, pressing her hand 
with perilous tendemess as he wished her good vith 

‘Remember !” and Arthur put the crowning-stroke to 
his misdeeds by taking isc te bis abs toe oa gonating 
in the rank before the door close together, and the Smiths” foro- 
most—keoping his mother waiting while he bent forward to kiss her 
hand, mying, ‘My darling! tell me you love me again !' more like 
a schoolboy than a man of the world, and to the groat danger of 
being overheard. 

Then they all drove to their respective homes, all absolutely 
silent, The Machells were divided between weariness and satis 
faction; the Smiths wore full of lovely dreams and brilliant hopes. 
Brother and sister sat hand in hand, happy in their silence till 
they reached home, when both sighed, looked at each other, and 
smiled. It was too new with each to speak to-night, but both 
meant to tell the other to-morrow, the one that Hilda understood 
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him, the other that Arthur loved her. Then they passed into the 
half-darkened hall, the evening at an end. 

There their mother met them, coming out of the drawing-room 
to the side. Her face was pale, her eyes dark and glistening still 
with tears, but a wonderful light lay in them—the light of a 
‘woman’s eyes who has seen the man whom she loves; and her lips 
were slightly swollen, reddened, parted, and smiling. She took 
a hand of each, and looked into their young bright faces, her own 
passionately moved between joy and something that was not joy— 
moved as they had never seen it before. 

“My dears, she said in a clear ringing voice, the servants 
standing about; ‘your father has come home.’ 


(To be continued.) 


A rifle. 


Tuy loved and laughed, they kissed and chaffed, 
They threw the happy hours away: 

That’s the way the world goes round— 
That’s the story of Yesterday, 


They talk of fate, and calculate, 

And keep accounts, and measure, and weigh: 
That's the way the world goes round— 

That's the story of To-day. 


They'll see on high in yonder sky 
The God whose power destroyeth sorrow: 
That’s the way the world goes round— 
That’s the story of To-morrow. 
‘MORTIMER COLLINS, 


BELGRAVIA 


FUNE 1877. 


‘Che World Well Lost. 


bY & LYNN LINTON. 


Cuaprne XVI. 
at Lastt 


‘OME once more! How strange it all was to the weary long- 
time exile, and how strange he was to them—to the children 
bore all! Was this the dear, gallant father to whose coming 
they bad looked as the return of a king to his own? whose memory 
they had cherished as the one sacred poem of their lives—the one 
undimmed and lovely picture of their childhood? They remem- 


bered him oz he was then,and us he had been when those numerous 
photographs, all in different moods and attitudes, had been taken 
—as he was when he had sat for that miniature whieh hung in 
the mother's room, enclosed in a Florentine momic frame, always 
locked, and which, as children, they had been allowed to see as their 
reward when they had studied diligently and been specially good. 
He had had long dark hair then, falling in a picturesque way 
about his small head; he had had the daintiest moustache on his 
upper lip, and the curliest, softest fringe of whisker like masculine 
ringlets down his cheeks; now his hair was a dull, cold iron-grey, 
and if not cropped close to his head, yet short. and straight; and his 
face was clean shaven. But that face itself, how changed! The 
portraits and their own remembrance gave the skin fair and delicate 
a8 a woman's, the features beautiful and refined, if always to the 
readers of fices weak and unsatisfactory; now the sallow, sodden 
flesh hung in bags under the eyes and about the jaw, and was 
deoply wrinkled everywhere; the eyolids were swollen, the eyes 
sunk and bloodshot; the mouth, which nsed to smile so readily, and 
‘of which the pleasure-loving lips were once so flexible and full of fun, 
I) tpo of kisses for the little ones, and of that kind of general bene- 
»ol@nee for all the world which eprings from eupreme content and 
‘FOL, XXXL Bo, CxXVIIT ct 





manner of almost abject humility about him; and it seemed as if 
the sweet service of love and respect which it was his right toreceive: 
from the children, and theirs to render, pained rathor than de- 
lighted him; and beyond all this, he showed the most astounding 
ignorance of the events which had taken place in the world during 
the last fifteen years or so. He knew absolutely 

been one of the Seven Sleepers awakened or Rip Van, Winkle with: 
his fifty years brought down to fifteen, he could not have been 
ashore mal of erate tessausee Le cea a 
during that time. / 0 packe ea 

When Derwent at breakfast the next day—the day after the 
night of his arrival—the day after the night of tho ball with ite 
fragrnt merhories for both the children.chanced tospenk of, 
thing that had happened about the time when Meta 
and, turning to his father, said: *1 forget the exact date; do you. 
remember, father ?’—le answered nervously : “No: I do not remem- 
ber, What about the surrender of Meta?’ and looked at his wife 
as if for help. 

‘What about the surrender af Meta?’ repeated Derwent. Do 
you'mean to say that you have not followed the history of the 
downfall of the French empire ?—that you know nothing ali 
greatest event of modern times?" 

His manner expressed his surprise; it was something indeod 


more than surprise. & 
* You eee I have been away for w long; said the father 
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tone of apology, gathering his 
them on his plate as iat ey mea peered 
+ things easily.” 

HT B yicacp achat able bY tave Rngita\inrmepapete belay oe 
asked Derwent.‘ Mother!” reproachfully ; *why did-you not send 
out papers to my father? You always knew where to find him. 

“They would have been of very little use, else I should,’ 
answered Mrs. Smith calmly. 

*No, echoed her husband, as if glad to catch at the word ; ‘of 

very little use where I was; of none indeed I may say.” 

ver eBut wire on earth can you have been all this time?’ asked 
Derwent. *We have often asked my mother, but she would never 
tell us. 

*Why make you anxious, Derwent?’ said Mrs. Smith. 
“When your father was in dangor was it not better that I alone 
should bear the anxiety, instead of saddening you and your sister 
ab your ages ?” 

“If you did not like to tell us at the time, I do not see why 
you should not have done 50 after, when he was safe again,’ said 
Derwent. Tt seems so strange that we did not know where you 
were, he continued, turning again to his father—‘that we were 
told nothing about you; and stranger still that you should have 
come in this unexpected manner, a= if you had dropped from the 
clouds. If you hid known that my futher was coming home like 
this, mother, I think you might hare told my sister and me. It 
ds scarcely fair on us—on me; for at least we are his children.’ 

He spoke sorely. He had long secretly resented his mother’s 
unbroken reticence concerning this dear father of theirs, thinking 
both himself and Muriel badly used to be kept in such dense 
ignorance; but himeelf especially, ae the son and heir and repre 
sentative of masculine supremacy generally. ‘There was something 
in it all that troubled him; and the manner and personality of 
his father, now that he had come home, troubled him still more. 

*T have been a long way off,’ said the father evasively. ‘There 
was no use in telling you all my stations” 

*What my mother knew, I had the right to know also,’ said 
Derwent u little stiffly. 

*You heard my reasons,’ put in the mother with a 
manner—a manner strangely different from that air of iey self 
control to which she had accustomed the children for all their 
lives, Now she was caressing, almost playful; acting her new part 
with the same perfection and thoroughness as she had played ber 
old; and mistress of herself and her aims now as she had teen 
‘then. 

ect 
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“They were kind, mother; you always are ein You 
answered; ‘but for all that I think them 3 
treated me as achild, and Tam a man.’ 

To a mother her son is always a child’ said Mrs, Smith with 
alight laugh, It is 80 difficult to realise the passing of time 
and to know the exact moment when one's son ceases to be a child 
and becomes 2 man. And you are not yel twenty-one, which 
might perhaps have been a halting-place! 

‘Well, now that. it’s all over and you havo not been scalped by 
the savages nor eaten by the lions, you must tell us your: 
said Derwent, looking at his father, his humour sounding a little 
unnatural, 


‘The man glanced at him with evident: uneasiness. Mrs. Smith 
turned with a responsive smile to her son, with an untroubled look 
to her husband. Her face seemed to promise volumes of history 
and adventure for the young people’s pleasure, 

* Yes, dear papa, said Muriel, slipping her hand into his. 
«You must, tell ux of your travels. How much you must have 
seen, moving about as you have done! Have you made any collec 
tions? brought home any curiosities? When will they come ?* 

*No,' said Mr, Smith, shifting his feet and his 
breakfast-things, ‘I have no collections. At least,’ be con 
tinued, covering his mouth with his hand and looking down, ‘those 
which J made have got lost.’ 

* What a pity!" cried Muriel. * What were they? where were 
you last, papa? and were they from Africa, or where?” 

For some inecrutable reason Derwent had fixed on Afriea as 
the scene of his father’s wanderings, and of course what he had 
believed Muriel had believed too. 

«TI cannot tell you of these past years just yet; T will some 
day, but not now,’ answered the father, speaking nervously and 
looking to his wife. 

*Your father is too glad to be quietly at home once more 
to care to remember all those dreadful wanderings and experiences 
for the first days,’ said Mrs. Smith with a pleasant smile. *He 
would rather forget them and think only of you and home. He 
is tired yet, and you must curb your impatience, my child. Ts 
that too hard a trial? Ido not think you are cither impatient 
or inquisitive, my Muriel.” 

«Tt was foolish of me not. to understand that; and. the travel 
will come in for the long evenings when you are rested ee 
Muricl’s loving response. 

* Yes) said Edmund Smith with a constrained air; ‘eel 
long evenings when I am rested.” 
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*Did you ever come across Livingstone, father?’ asked 
RRERENE Wo) Wooted a little eruilly’ dmvented tai teamekied 
Yet the lad was not naturally cruel, and he had loved the re- 
membrance of this father with an idealixing idolatry equal to 
Muriel’s. 

«No, he answered. * Has he returned?” 

‘He is dead,’ replied Derwent slowly, fixing his eyes steadily 
on the African traveller who did not know the fate of the king of 
African travellers. * Did you not know even that?’ 

«Thad forgotten,’ he answered quickly. 

A sharp flash of pain passed over the boy's face, but he still 
locked across the table steadily and curiously, There wos no love 
in his eyes now ; no tenderness, no pity; only a stern and watchful 
inquisitorial expression, the look of one who suspects wrong and is 
determined to find out where it lies. 

The restless furtive eyes, always glancing here and there, 
looking at nothing straightly eave that one dear woman who looked 
ever at him with so much love, so much devotion in her beautifal 
face and tender smile, tured away uneasily at the questioning 
gaze in the young fearless face which followed his with the stern 
inquiry of roused suspicion and hard determination to know the 
truth, evidently hidden now. 

+ Well, my boy,’ he said after a time, with a weak attempt at 
playfulness ; ‘shall you know me again?” 

*I should know you again as you are, but I should not bave 
said you were the father whom I remember,’ said Derwent slowly. 
“T cannot see a trace of the father whom I recollect #0 clearly and 
whom we have in the photographs and my mother's miniature of 
you—nor a trace of the manner, nor the man whom I remember,” 

* No?’ he answered. 

His accent was not pleasant, but perhaps not so much dis- 
pleased os troubled. 

‘Fifteen years have made as much difference with your father 
us with yourselves and with me, But we remain the same people 
substantially, in spite of all outside changes,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
that sweet and playful smile which hitherto had been go rare 
that the children scarcely recognised it as belonging to her, 
coming again about her lips. Was she too changing as much as 
he ?—were they going to lose both mother and father as they had 
hitherto known them ? 


She looked at her husband fondly—her eyes soft and warm with 
that tender half-maternal love which a true woman feels for the 
man whose life that love of hers can blees—for the man who has 
come out of the fight maimed and wounded, and who, in hie 
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hare turned away, or have repulsed her again as he had done before; 
but the impulse, ifit existed, passed, and he took her in his arms with 
a feverish kind of fervour, a mixture of gratitude and humiliation 
in his love inexpressibly painful, and as strange as painful in a 
father embracing his child after a life-long abeance. 

Mrs. Smith rose and wont over to Derwent. She looked 
anxious but resolute; he was pale, his dark eyes watchful, fixed, his 
lips a trifleset, his whole face with a certain latent sternness under- 
neath a very evident pain that showed his mother both the extent 
and the character of the conflict within. If she could but break it 
all down now at once and for ever !—if she could but subdue him, 
and charm those unformed but roused suspicions to reat ! 

* Go and kiss your father, my dear, she said in a soft whisper, 
hanging over him and smoothing his forehead as she had not for 
more years than he could remember; not since that father had gone 
away. ‘ You are but a child yot; kisi him, denr,’ 


infinite pity for each;—but that expressed her determination to 
stand by the man whose ruined life she was giving both herself 
and her children to build up again. His own, dark and sorrowful 
as they were, flashed buck something which told her that her prayer 
was useless, and that the future had a pain and peril before it 
which, if she had foreseen, she had scarcely counted on as so in- 
exorable as she found it. 

*No mother, he answered; #7 cannot.’ 

‘My boy! why?” she urged. 

He gave her # long long look, half reproachful, half grieving. 

You know better than T why,’ he answered ; “but you know 
that my instinct is right and that I ought not,” 

*You ought!” he returned firmly; but she still caressed him, 


‘of theirs who had kept herself so fur apart 
from her children, seeming to fear the very expression of their love 
and her own as something that would break down her strength and 
make her way stil] more difficult than it was already—now hanging 
about him like a gushing girl, her caresses embartassing him more 
than they cheered, and almost unwelcome in their warmth! 

* Mother! can you say that tome!" he answered with the proud 
little action habitual to him. 

*I can—and do—you are his son. Go to him, Derwent, think 
what he has suffered, pod, welcome him home, my boy. He is your 
father, and Ke loves you. 

: No, T cannot,’ Rail ages *He ie not the father wham L 
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look at Muriel abruptly Jeft the room, knowing for 
in his life the torture of suspicion of his own, and fear of 
‘This father of theirs who had returned like a thief fa i 
what was he? what had he done? whence had he come? 
which of late he had 
hung over him, had suddenly consolidated into absolute ¢ 
of something concealed and to be concealed. But what 
had to be concealed? It must. be something ehameful, for 
not conceal our honours, thought Derwent, as he paced 
through the shrubbery walks, suffering as he had never 
in his life before—suffering as he had never expected to suffer. 
a shoee return had been so anxiously expected, 
so longed for, so desired, coming now with tbe atone 
what ?—about him ! 
The boy could not say what that atmosphere was. 
was slight yet, and he bad only the i 
pride and purity to guide him, But thes» told hin that some 
thing was gravely amiss, and that the exiled king of his own and 
his sister’ love was but a sorry kind of pretender—the god of 
iad ‘but one of that race of yelled prophets for 
P mae is cates 
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profaned her by allowing her to love me! And yet there is some~ 
thing in Derwent that is even worse to bear. I, who am his 
father, and who loved him so much in olden days, and have loved 
him so much through all this sad time—to see him tura from me as 
he does—to sce him eye me as he docs—oh wife ! wife! itishard!? 

Tt was Edmund Smith who said this when he and his wife 
were alone after breakfast, in her private sanctuary where not ~ 
even business was suffered to disturb her—which neither the 
children nor the servants dared to invade. He threw himself on 
his knees before her sitting on the low chuir by the window, 
where she had passed so many hours looking down the yalley to 
the open country beyond, thinking of him, picturing his return, 
and this hour which bad now como, when she should hold him 
once more clasped to her heart—that refuge which should never fail 
him—that throne whence he should never be deposed—that altar 
whose sacred fire burning in his honour should never be quenched. 

Passing his arms round her waiet he buried hie face in her 
lap, sobbing hysterically. Whatever his life might have been 
during these fifteen years, it was one that had destroyed both his 
nerve and hismanhood; one that, as with Bob Rushton, made tears 
flow too readily ‘becanso self-respect: had become too difficult, and 
that had oot him back to his home less the husband and father 
returning to his own than ashamed and saddened penitent creeping 
to a place if not forbidden yet substantially forfeited. 

She lifted his head and drew it gently to her bosom. Tho 
infinite tenderness of her touch, the womanly pity that was in it, 
the womanly passion of love and andl eranpathy and honour that she eon- 
eye ok and gesture sank like balm into his heart; and as 

she passed her hand caressingly over his face and head—as just 
now she had caressed her son—it was like x charm for the sweet 
sense of peace and rest that it conveyed. 

“You must not think of the past, my darling,’ she mid in her 
aweetest voice; and she could make her voice like music when she 
chose, ¢ It rea with—all its sorrow and its mistake. If you 
failed, dear, you failed for « noble motive, and you have expiated 
‘a boyish error by a man’s enfforing.’ 

Yes; lie snid with a shiver; ‘it has been suffering, Constance ! 
But 50 is this. 

“No, this haz to be happiness to you, she answered again, 
tenderly. ‘It is strango just at first 5 and you have come back 
to ts with your poor heart sore and sensitive. A few days’ quiet 
and habit will accustom you to it all, and then you will begin to 
feel at homo and your real self. This self is not the real man’— 
lightly but loringly—* you will have to discard it,’ 





eiciiaceasienies caly topo ecoed ‘she 
sent you wrong was your very love for me. My 
that did not see we were going too fast was that which 
blame, If I had looked into matters as I onght, I should have 
soen it all in time, and perhaps I might have preventer! t 
all! Do you not believe, Edmund, that I have 
See eevee ap lata ead lion Boney ace 

* Not a word of that !—not a word!’ hesaid. * You: iw 
what you are now, an angel, just as our Muriel is. You had no 
whatever to do with it; lees tntn oe ‘Let the 
where it is due—on my miserable, miserable head.’ 

“You shall not blame yourself so much, dear,” ee 
“You were more sinned against than sinning. You did what 
did for me and the children, not for yourself. And I say 1 
should have soon more closely into matters, If £ bad, X might 
have prevented what. came by drawing in in time. ian 

‘He raised his head and looked at ber. 

*Do you think so?” he asked. : We did goon Soe 
—awfully faet! Could you have prevontod it, dear?” 

* Yes. “I was the most to blame,’ she said firmly- 

He seemed to consider, to reflect, for just moment. 

* No,’ he then said with a curious air af conscioys: 

* You were not to blame; it wae only I; but what you say: 
Certainly I did not do it for myself. However wrong, it was 
my wife and family, not myself. It would be false to sny the 
contrary. For myzelf, I could have given up everything when I 
found out how I stood. I was a man and itdid not signify for 
but, I could not:bear the thought of seeing you in. any worse 

than what you had held; and to deprive the childron of their 
rights—no! that was impossible. But still, all this was a 
myself; that I may say with truth and confidence.” 

While he had spoken a soothed, it might almost, be 
self-satisfied, expression had stolen over his worn and pean = 
‘The vanity which the sharp discipline of these long years had only 
praned ‘not killed, was ready to reassert: itself at the first warm 
breath of praise; and in proportion to the depth of his past humilia- 
tion would be the strength of his future sclf-justifieation. Tt 
her knowledge of this churacteristic—which she saw as sensi 
tenderness of soul, impressibility by affection—that had 
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wife in her determination to restore him to his own esteem, “She 
knew that itcould be done ; and when done she knew that be would 
be happy as in the olden times; and to make him happy again 
‘was the one sole aim of her life now, as it had been the one sole 
hope of all thoxe dreary fifteen years. 

£ So that you have no need to blame yourself so bitterly, my dear; 
‘no need to lose your eelf-respect or to feel that our love goes beyond 
your deserving,’ she returned. | * Yon loved much; and you sinned 
through that love; but the motive was good and true,’ she 
warmly; ‘and God judges by motives not by actions, You have 

id your debt to man.’ 

*T feel that God has forgiven me long ago,’ sald her husband 
simply. It wns as if he had said that, his fault, whatever it might 
be, had been too insignificant for the Almighty to take much cog- 
nisance of. ‘It was more an offence against: man than God," he 
added ; and asx you say, Constance, I have paid my debt. there— 
to the full!’ with « bitter emphasis, as if he had paid more than 
his due, and was the one injured rather than guilty. 

_ ‘Just, so,” suid Mrs. Smith; ‘that is the way im which to look 
at it, dear! 

*But when the children come to learn the whole story—as 
they must some day—I cannot bear to think of that!" he cried, 
changing suddenly from his more complacent mood ta that of the 
deep and blank despair which for the moment was the more 
habitual. ‘Jt would have been far better to have made me dead, 
Constance, as I suggested, and to haye discarded mo) for ever, than 
to have brought me back to them what Iam. What will they feel 
—what will they think of me when they find it all out? Ah, that 
will be my trial, if you like!’ 

‘They will feel and think as I, do, said his wife lovingly. 
© They will have learned to know you then, really, as you unsz:and 
knowing you, dear, they will love you so much that they will under= 
stand you and the whole affair, and be able to separate the chancs 
deed from the true self, Is that so. bard to do for one we love?’ 
she asked, bending her head and kissing his forehead. 

“Not hard for you, for we loved ach other—did we not, Con- 
stance? Buttothem? They are young and do not know either 
life or ma,” 

© You are their father,’ she said, 

‘And perhaps the disgrace of tae Solbiarcrsl) eeierapics them 
more terribly than even the ruin of the husband to ao get 

, faithful, but also beloved wife!" 
_ He looked up into her face as he snid this, Baisaeatito 
remind her that if she had loyed him so had he loved her, and that 
0 far he had claims, 





They must not feel it so bitterly ; and 
will not,’ said Mrs. Smith with emphasis. * 
both you and T, the father and mother, have had to 
are all one family, and you are our head; we must 
together. ‘There ‘was nevor wny question with : me 
making you dead. Did I not promise you for beti 
worse?—and did you expect me to fail you when 
come? No! not even for our children, much as J 
and feel for them!" 

“Ah, yes—much as you feel for them. You know 
them, Constance. You know that they are to be pitied,’ h 


quickly, 
"Yes; they are to he pitied for many ing nce 
quietly. is, 
He dropped his arms from her waist, and made a 
if he would have got up from his knees; but she brought 
to her bosom, and went on speaking as if without that i 
*They are to be pitied for the loss of the dear ie 
these years. Think what a fine and manly influence ye 
have been over our boy—what a help and support to 
Muriel too! That bas been the worst le 


to them. 
done Derwent some good,’ he 
a plensed air, © And Muriel too.’ 
‘Every good,’ she answered. 4 
But: you have done well by them, wife,’ he said. a 
Lae you for this —for your care of my children! 
“I taught love nnd respect their father ae tae 
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restores. He was her lover, her husband, and she would never be 
other than the adoring woman on whose fidelity and affection he 
could rely as men rely on the sweet services of nature and the 
unchanging glory of heaven. 

So she sat and watched him, feeling only that infinite pity and 
protection of the woman for the mau who takes refuge from sorrow 
and himself in her arms, no matter what crime he may have com~ 
mitted nor to what base level he may have sunk in the esteem of 
his fellows. For of all things high and great and strong, the love 
of the loving woman for him who needs her and whom she can 
help, is the greatest and the noblest and the best. 

Meanwhile, Derwent and Muriel in the garden, where she had 
gone to find him, discussed this dear father of theirs who had re= 
turned so unexpectedly, and at such an important moment in the 
life of each—though neither knew as yet what had happened to 
the other ; that Derwent’s boyish love had passed like an awaken 
ing breath over Hilda’s young life; that Arthur had asked Muriel 
to give herself to him for ever, and that Muriel had promised that 
she would and meant to keep her word. 

Muriel spoke of dear papa with frank affection, and something 
of ber mother’s womanly pity, if with less than that mother’s 
knowledge why he should be pitied ; but Derwent spoke coldly and 
with reserve, showing that his heart was sore and his thoughta not 
wholly pleasant; indeed, not pleasant at all. It was their different 
mode of testifying to the came thing—the father was not what they 
had expected him to be, and not as they had remembered him; 
but Muriel was sorry and sympathetic, Derwent was suspicious, 
disappointed, and revolted. 

The girl saw that something was wrong with her brother, but 
she did not ask him what it was, She had beon too well tutored 
in the arbitrary little ways of fraternal domination to try und force 
his confidence. She knew that it would come in time and by 
iteelf; but ehe also knew how to wait. 

At last Derwent said in a constrained voice: 

‘How fearfully changed he is, Muriel! I can scarcely believe 
that he is the same father whom we remember in London. There 
is something about him that pains me more than [ean say. He 
is so strange—he docs not look one straight in the face—and he 
has forgotten so many of the ordinary habits of a gentleman. Did 
you see how he cut his bread in his hand, just as the common 
people cut theirs ?—and why did he put hie cup and saucer on his 

and make that odd movement as if he were going to take 
them all away? My mother stopped him just in time, else he 
would,’ 
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© My dear, what can I say to comfort-you ? How pale you are! Oh, 
why have you made yourself so miserable, and all for a more fancy!” 

‘Neither you nor anyone else can comfort: me if——" he began; 
then he hesitated. His suspicions had made his father a slave-dealer 
in Africa. It was all ond the worst that he could think of; but it 
1, aS Sead per pra ree parlance re elem 
to-say even to Muricl what it was that he suspected. 

“If what?! she asked. 

*Tf anything has been wrong with my father,’ he answered, bis 
lips quivering and his nervous nostrils widely dilated. 

“Wrong about, papa? What could have been wrong? Ask 
your own heart—how could he have done anything wrong? He 
may not like to tell us all that has happened to him; but wrong, 
—no, darling! I can never believe anything against papa! Poor 
dear papa! Just come home after such « long absence, and: you 
think evil of him. Oh, Derwent, that is not like you!’ ©)" 

‘Dears cnme into her eyes as she spokes She loved her brother 
truly; but at the moment she pitied her father even more than 
she loved Derwent. 

You know, Muriel, that I wos as eager to see him as you 
were, and that I have always loved him as much as you have—as 
much as any son could love a father! But now that he has come, T 
am assure ax of my own existence that something is not right, and 
that my mother did not tell us anything about him simply becatse 
the could not—because she dared not. If I find it out—and I will, 
that I swear—I will go away and never be heard of ft 

* And leave mamma and me ?—and break our hearts? Is that 
what you mean to do, Derwent ?” 

* My own heart would be broken first, he answered. *I could 
not live through it: here ! To have anything: come out against tia 
in this place where we have lived go long, and held our heads so 
high—I could not bear it, Muriel! Fancy the Machells hearing 
anything, or Hilda—Lndy Machell forbidding her to speak to me 
pec fart ike berecSetiig tBatabe would rather ctl Tmpos- 
sible! I should go mad!’ 

‘Derwent, don’t! How can you say euch dreadful things!” 
eried Muriel, trembling. ‘1 do not believe a word of it all—not 
a word; but it terrifies me to hear you speak like this! What 
ean come out against us? How can you talk so wildly? Dear, 
look at things moro rationally, and be yourself again!” 

*I am rational, I am mypelf, and I do look at things fairly ; 
and it is because I do that I foresee all this evil and sorrow,' said 
Derwent firmly, if still as passionately and excitedly as before. ‘And’ 
Ttell you again that I would leave this place for ever—I would never 
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come back, never see one of thom again! If 
when Lady Macholl will have the right to ' 
rnot presume to love her daughter, from that tim 
and everything is over. I am only sorry for 
last night—for having got her promise as I did.’ 

* Aro you engaged to Hilda ?' the sister asked in a low voles. 

* Not exactly, but almost. We understand each ¢ ° 
swered; ‘and if all goes well here at home, that will go well too. 
If it does not—— 

His voice broke; he stopped, and turned away his head. Io 
another moment, had he continued speaking, he would have burst: 
into tears. He was only a youth yet, and Hilda was his first love. 

Muriel clung closer to his arm, with a caressing gesture, but 
she did not speak. For the moment she forgot the cause of all 
this unhappiness, and only pitied the misery, [t was no longer 
her father who was vaguely suspected of evil-doing, but her 
brother who was breaking his heart az the prophet of his own 


despair. 
*T would not leave you, Muriel,’ then said Derwent, laying 
hand on his sister’s and looking at her fondly; ‘I would take 
with me and we would live always together, friends and companions 
to the last!’ r 
Muriel, who had been locking up at him while he spoke, 
suddenly erimsoned from neck to brow, and turned away her eyes 
even more troubled than he himself had been, Had he said thir 
yesterday morning she would have joined hands with him, and 
have agreed to be his Ruth, following him wherever he had chosen 
to go. She would have felt that now, when mamma was 
for her long years of constancy and consoled for their pain, her own 
place was with her brother whose companion she had always been, 
and whom she alone could make happy. But since last night— 
how could she promise to go with him? to give up all for him? 
She was not her own to give away. She no longer 
herself; she was Arthur's; and she did not think that 
would hold her so lightly as to allow the transfer, even to her 
brother. Nor, much as she loved that brother, did she wish to 
make it. 
Derwent saw her blush and troubled looks; and 
barraseed silence which came instead of the ready response | 
had expected, fell on his heart, sore as it was with disappointment 
and foreseen despair, like acid touching a wound. 
© Good God, Muriel, why do you look like that!” he eritde 
*You turn away from me—you do not say that you com 
with me—you have not a kind word for me any way. 
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wmipo going to prove false tome? What is happening! It seems 
as if the whole world had gone wrong since last night.’ 

“Nothing is going wrong, and no one is false to you, dear,’ she 
answered in a low voice ; ‘but I have something to tell you.’ 

‘What can you have to tell me?’ he asked suspiciously. 
«More mysteries? and you making them?’ 

‘Do not speak as if you were angry with me,’ she said, begin- 
ning to tremble again. 

‘No, I am not angry, but Iam hurt, he answered. ‘I never 
expected that you would have had a secret from me; and I am 
surprised—that is all.’ 

‘Derwent! don’t! I could not tell you before,’ she pleaded. 
¢ Arthur Machell spoke to me last night.’ 

Well?’ he answered, half indifferently. 

He had s0 little idea that Arthur Machell could have any- 
thing to say to his sister beyond the merest outside facts of life— 
80 little suspicion that things stood as they did with them—that 
Muriel felt she must be straightforward and explicit, and that hints 
and timid suggestions would be worse than useless. 

«He asked me to marry him,’ she said softly. 

It was hard to confess 80 directly this young love, even to her 
brother from whom she had never yet had a secret ; but it was the 
best way ; and like one sharp and sudden pain it saved her from 
longer moments of suffering. 

‘Marry Arthur Machell ?—you cannot, you shall not, Muriel !” 
he cried, dropping her hand and facing her. 

‘Why not?’ she asked with a little start and half-frightened look. 

‘With no money on either side?’ 

‘We can live on very little, was her vague and not very 
rational reply. 

She had not considered ways and means yet. Besides, to a girl 
in love, the man whom she loves is in himself a mine of wealth, 
representing as he does all the riches of happiness and the treasures 
of good fortune to her. 

«And with my father?’ he asked. 

“Yes, with papa,’ she answered more steadily. To shift the 
ground from vague and in their very vagueness terrifying and 
perhaps unconquerable circumstances to something tangible—to 
that dear papa whom she believed as much as her brother distrusted 
—was to reassure. ‘ Yes, certainly with poor papa,’ she repeated. 

“When I feel that I may have to give all my happiness—that 
I may have to leave home and Hilda and never see either again ?° 
he asked. 

«Perhaps you need not, any more than I need give up Arthur,’ 

‘Yor, XEXI. MO, CREVH, py 
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sake of that other. She should have waited until she had seen 
how things had turned with himeelf and Hilda, and then she might 
have made her own happiness when his had been secured. As it 
was, she was cruel and selfish to leave him for any other love: 
what love indeed could there be to equal his in intensity or 
righteousness of claim? And now, with this formless pain and 
dread about the father, surely she was infinitely cruel—infinitely 
wrong ! 

He could scarcely say all this. She had accepted his confession 
of love for Hilda so sweetly, eo unselfishly, it would be hard on her 
if he showed himself less brave. He must not speak all that he 
felt even to her; from henceforth he must be sufficient for himself, 
and bear his solitude as he best could. If he could not say all this, 
however, he looked it; and poor Muriel was made as wretched by 
his eyes as she would have been by his words. For these—all that 
he said was: 

We must see how things turn out here at home, Muriel, before 
anything can be definitely arranged;’ speaking with as much 
mournfulness as if he had been speaking of a death, not a bridal. 

«Things are sure to turn out well here,’ answered Muriel. 

And as she said this, the lodge gates opened and Arthur Machell 
came up the drive on his natural errand of seeing Mrs. Smith—the 
wife of Edmund Smith who had just returned from Africa—that he 
might get her formal consent to his engagement with her daughter. 


Carrer XVIII. 


Nor YET. 


Men seldom see the future which lies immediately before them. 
They spend their strength in bewailing, perhaps in providing for, 
remote possibilities which may never come to pass, while they do not 
even rub their eyes to see more clearly the events running swiftly to 
meet them. Thus Arthur Machell anticipated only smooth sailing 
and no kind of danger with Mrs. Smith. With his own mother 
he knew that he should have trouble enough and to spare; but 
that this secluded wife of an absent husband, this woman of un- 
known antecedents and mediocre means, this mother of a dowerless 
daughter—however lovely and divine in herself, still not a matri- 
monial prize as the world apportions its market—should object to 
the marriage of that daughter with him—he a Machell and she 
only a Smith—was a possibility in the decrees of fate which had 
not occurred to him. 

He had only one duty and only one pain. The first was to 
make a new career for himself; the second to withstand the angry 

wre 





Pesied ie Maa ey ave ote h apa teas to oe 
Her lips smiled, but they quivered as much as they smiled ; her 
eyes were soft and dewy, full of tender, pure, and maidenly love, 
but they looked only once at Arthur, then turned anxiously to her 
brother, and then to the ground, with something almost like tears 
in them. Her heart beat. with that, strange force which takes all 
strength from the body; her colour went and came like the sun= 
light flickering through the flying clonds of an April sky; she waa 
humbled with the shame of her love, but made proud by its glory ; 
longing for Arthur to show how much she loved him, but fearing 
to show that love by any overt sign of word or deed. It wns all 
confusion and unrest, in the midst of happiness; and her face 
betrayed the turmoil of her heart. 

“Are you tired this morning?’ was Arthur's rather trivial 
question, as he held her hand and looked at her with that tender, 
smiling, yot lordly look of a strong man come to claim in the sun~ 
shine the confirmation of 1 woman's love confessed in the moon- 


“No, she stammered. ° 

* Why should she be tired ?—we were not late, and I took care 
that she did not dance too much," said Derwent with his command= 

mr. 

* A ball is always fatiguing more or less,’ said Arthur, without 
knowing too well what he cught to say, still holding Muriel's 
hand, and looking into her eyes with frank and undisguised delight, 
Dut at the sume time dimly conscious that Derwent was unpleasant 
and that his presence there at all was an unmitigated nuisance. 
“However, I am glad to see you look so well this morning,’ he 
added, with the wonderful fatuity of a lover; and Muriel smiled, 
and, fatuous too for her own part, thought it so chivalrous and dear 
and tender that he should say so} 

“We had a surprise last night when we came home, she said, 
after a rather long pause, the three walking slowly up the lawn. 
‘The silence was becoming painful, and the women is generally the 
first to break it when painful. 

*Yes! what was it?’ be asked, 

Derwent broke off the hanging branch of a barberry tree with 
8 nervous almost vicious movement. 

* We found papa at home,’ she said. 

* Your father 1° 

Arthur wasa little disturbed at this; not beeaute he had any 
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‘Tn what part of Africa was he?” Arthur asked again, 

*T do not quite know,’ she answered, looking again at Derwent, 
who persistently refused to look at her. *We have been 60 often 
and for such a long time without letters from him, that it must 
hhave been somewhere in the interior; far away from uny post or 
port.’ 

* You did not know where your father was?” 

Arthur said this with a very natural kind of surprise. This 
ignorance seemed odder than ever now that this apocryphal father 
of theirs had retuned, 

*Thot was one of the unsolfish traits of my mother’ character,’ 
put in Derwent stifly. ‘She would never tell us when my father 
was in danger, but kept all the anxiety to herself.” 

£1 dare say you would have been better pleased to bave shared 
it, said Arthur pleasantly. *I should had I been in your place.’ 

“My mother was the best judge,’ anéwered Derwent curtly. 

* You were older than your sister when he left home ; should you 
have known him?’ Arthur asked. 

* No,’ said Derwent as shortly as before. 

*Sof? thought the lover, «the lieutenant does not quite approve 
of this return of his captain. He does not like being shelved.” 

But he held his peace, and only laughed inwardly at the lad’s 
fretful temper and silly pride, though Muriel, for the sake of say- 
ing something, went: on talking of her dear papa, and of how strange 
everything was to him, so long unaccustomed to civilised life as he 
had been; and how tired be was; and how odd it was to know that. 
he was papa and yet to see bim as a stranger; with a thousand 
other girlish reflections, partly to prevent that awkward silence, 
which was more embarrassing than anything else, from falling 
among them, and partly to enlist Arthur's sympathy and for- 
bearance from the first for the father whom she pitied—she 
scarcely knew why. 

All this time they were strolling about the garden; Derwent 
still keeping close to Muriel who walked between the two young 
men with a feeling of division and adverse claims not specially con- 
soling. If only that beloved brother of hera would go away! But 
it never occurred to him to lenve her alone with Arthur. It would 
have seemed to him a very doubtful kind of thing in a protector, 
as he had always held himself to be; more especially as Arthur 
had as yet only ‘spoken, and they were not formally engaged; and 
that his sister should be uneasy and Arthur sccretly disgusted, 
neither occurred to him as possible nor would have disturbed him 
had he thought of it, any more than his disayprobation Satatoed 
Arthur. He was simply doing his duty—on guard wxsieck yor 





Supt es par mst he said. ‘nt Si 

‘Tt was Muriel’s turn to flush now ; Derwent’s to turn | 
bite his inner Lip, to tows up his hair, and to look even mare 
ever like a young prince by turns aggrieved and offended, 

*Can my mother see you to-day?’ he asked with 
feeling of Pabog some kind of obstacle in the way 
unwelcome afluir; no matter what—the readiest to band 
best. 

*L hope so, said Arthur steadily; and Mariel turning 
Drother, but not: looking at him, echood as stendily: mete 
think so, 

‘There are certain things in life which make braye men 
and the formal demand of the daughter's hand from the parent 
one of them. The offer is bad enough; but that terrible act 
asking papa, of propitiating mamma, is ten times worse, And 
Artbur found it now. He would rather have braved 
peril than this ordeal; for all that he antieipated no 
difficulty, but imagined that his way was easy before him | 
that he had but to walk over the course at his own pace. 
soon became conscious however that things were not goin 


of the more important o' 
sottloment for life of an only 
At last he did bring her to th 
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fancy, never! never! He spoke of his intention to 

happy az the angels in heaven, if the purest love and the 

ish care can make a woman happy; in short, he went 

whole litany of lovers—that litany which all 

when they have their object to gain, bub Mee 
matter of chanee if they keep when they have gained it. 

Mrs. Smith’s delicate face scarcely changed as the young man 
went on. It did certainly grow even whiter than before, and her 
lips closed into a somewhat thinner line; else she looked much 
the same as usual ; statuceque and undemonstrative—a very lovely 
but immovable Fate, whose decision no anguish and no prayers of 
men could shake, 

When he had finished he took her hand in both of his, bis 
flushed and handsome face quivering with emotion as he looked 
earnestly into hers—hers which was at this moment the face of 
his assessor, the one who was to apportion to him life or death, 
blessedness or despair. And then and then only she gave some 
sign of feeling. The blood flew across her cheeks and forehend, 
her oyes filled with tears, her lips parted and trembled, her 
nostrils dilated, her bosom heaved, as she gave a little sob and. 
pressed Arthur's band with a quick convulsive grasp, But the 
momentary emotion passed as it had come; and she was ones 
more the Mrs. Smith of Owlett—reserved, silent, unsympathetic, 
undemonstrative—as the world judged and knew her, 

‘Tcan aay nothing now,’ she said stonily, though she had to 
fetch hor breath by ono or two deep and laboured inspirations. 
“My husband's return has taken all out of my hands. He is 
henceforth the master.’ 

‘Let me see Mr. Smith, said Arthur. 

She raised her eyes as if in wonder at such a request. 

“Certainly not: yet, she answered. ‘He is fatigued with his 
journey, and I would not disturb him now. Besides, he knows 
oes of the neighbourhood ; he does not know one name from 
the other, 

*Qurs may easily he learnt,’ interrupted Arthur Machell alittle 
proudly. 

“Yee, he will goon know all about you of courze,’ sha returned. 
* But he naturally wishes to have his home and children to himself 
for a while. Think how long he has been without them.’ 

«But I am not asking to marry Muriel next. week,’ said Arthur, 
smiling but impatient too. *He will have hor with him all the 
same, whether engaged to me or not.’ 

*No; it would make all the difference to him,’ she answered. *To 
make him feel that she is uncortain—already promised to some one 
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“*Tthink she would be safe in my hands, he answered 
‘Thave friends and energy: there is not much doubt o 
making a career which she may well share. T should nota er 
to accept any conditions which were beneath her.’ 

* Doubtless you believe all this of yourself,’ she ssid, Cand T 
dare say you will succeed ; but you can ,casily understand that no 
mother who consulted the best interests of her daughter could 
promise her to « man who was on the point of breaking with his 
present profession before having entered on a new one.’ 

* You would be right if 1 were unknown to you—practioally an 
adventurer, without the guarantee of friends or status; but your 
objections cannot possibly apply to me, They are in the air, Mrs. 
‘Smith, and you must feel them to be #0.’ 

He spoke with dignity, the Machell blood in him 
aguinst the position to which Muriel’s mother sought to relegate 
him; asserting his claim to be accepted as one of those for whom 
Fortune has no blanks in the lottery of life, and whose wrestlings 
with Fute include no chanee of falls. 

*Still I must insist on something more definite, said Mrs. 
Smith uneasily, 

“Then do I understand that you do not sanction my engagement 
with your daughter @—that, if'ahe holds by me, it will be against 
your will ?* 

‘His voice trembled a8 he spoke and his face was deadly pale ; 
but his attitude was calm and even proud as, rixing from his seat, 
he stood towering above this unsolved enigma, this living sphinx 
of Owlett, who sat as if carved out of stone, save for a certain 
namelest distress on her faco which all her power of self-control 
could not wholly conceal. 

“TI say nothing definite,’ she answered, nervously plucking at 
the border of her handkerchief. ‘It is all too sudden and precipi- 
tate. Sir Gilbert and Lady Machell must consent before 
ean be arranged; for it is a bad marriage on either side. My 
daughter has no fortune, and you haye to make your career. Her 
father has just come home, and your mother has not yet’ been con- 
sulted. Her consent is absolutely necessary ; I could not allow my 
daughter to enter your family without it. Tt cannot be yet. “You 
aust wait. 

She spoke in u strange, jerky, incoherent manner, as if she 
were afraid of herself and putting some strong kind of control 
‘over her emotions; but she spoke firmly too, and Arthur recog- 
nised that further pleading was in vain—a mere waste of time and 
strength. She was fixed and impregnable in hat one wronged, 
«Not yet!’ What she suffered, what sho wished Tor her own yor. 











“Bat you will not fail me, Muriel?’ be said, looking at her 
anxiously, his face, which had been so bright and confident when he 
first came up the drive, now pale and hharamed;’ und4F-aa’reoleta 
as before, yet: suffering and depressed. 

*No, T will not fail you, she answered with something of her 
mother's quiet strongth, 

*No one will make you break your word ?* 

*No one,’ she said. 

«They will all try, Muriel Tslall have to trust ouly to your 
faith, to your promise,” 

* And to my love,’ said Muriel, raising her eyes to his—those 
steadfast, soft, and candid eyes, with the love of her heart shining: 
throug! them like an inner Light. 

There was no hesitation about her now, no girlish ehame or 
pretty bashfulnevs. It was no longer the maiden’s timidity that 
held her, but the woman's religiousness of love that moved her, 
the future wife's calm constancy and faithful truth that inapirod 
her. 

He took her hands in his, and kissed them tenderly. 

*T can trust you?’ he said in a low voice, 

“Yes, she eaid; * you may.’ 

Just then Derwent, who had left his sister because unable to 
tear the sight of Arthur's triumph, came wandering back, too 
jealous to keep away if alao too jealous to bear his part with 
sympathy or resignation. Ho saw by the eyes, the attitude, the 
manner of each, that here was none of the happiness of love, if all 
of its strength, its determination, its openness of confession. 

Neither he nor they spoke as he came up; and for the briefest 
possible instant he was glad that this affair of theirs was perhaps 
atan end, and that Muriel would be once more bis and his only— 
his sister, no other man’s lover—and devoted to him as of old. Then 
his nobler nature prevailed, and, ashamed of that momentary base~ 
ness, he bent over his sister and kissed her forehead, st the same 
time laying his hand on Arthur's shoulder. 

‘I see that something ia troubling you, he mid. *‘Whatisit? 
What answer did my mother make?" 

«No, said Arthur shortly, 

He threw up his head. 

*She did not consent?’ he cried. *She will not allow the en- 
gagement ? Proposterous! Unheard of! Never mind, Arthur, nor 
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you, Muriel; she shall consent. You maytrustme. If youlove 
each other, you shall be married when you wish; and both my 
father and my mother shall consent.’ 

‘Darling Derwent!’ cried Muriel, turning her face to his 
shoulder and bursting into tears. 

«You are a good old fellow! Thanks for your sympatby,” was 
Arthur's less enthusiastic rejoinder. But he was glad that the boy 
had come to his senses. He thought it wouldmake everything 
easier, and Muriel so much happier. 


(To be continned.) 


The Awing. 


Now in the sun and now in the shade, 
Flonts fair Adelaide, smiling and swinging ; 
‘While we lie in the cool green glade, 
Filling the air with our laughter ringing. 


Up in the sky and down to the earth, 
Backward and forward the swing is glancing ; 
All is sunshine and joy and mirth, 
While gaily the roey hours are dancing. 


Ab, fair Adoluide, so in life, 





The world looks on with envy rife, 
Nor dreams that the swing may brenk to-morrow. 


From life to death the pendulim swings, 
Time with his seythe the flowerets mowing : 

Enjoy the day while youth's laughter rings, 
And he say while yet the swing is going, 

















Fhe Fralian Opera in england. 


WY Mf, MARTON WAKE, 


‘Tue first musical drama wholly performed after the Italian style, 
with recitatives and airs, in this country was * Arsinoé, Queen of 

} translated from an Italian opera of the same title, and 
produced at Drury Lane in 1705, In the following year Sir John 
Vanbrogh’s great house, which stood npon the same site aa that now 
occupied by Her Majesty's, and which was then called the Queen's 
‘Theatre, was opencd with another translated opera entitled ‘The 
‘Trinmph of Love,’ and from that period the history of Tealian opera 
in England may be eaid to commence. The ludicrous incongrui-~ 
tics presented hy these entertainments have been felicitonsly hit 
off by Addison in the Spectator” The Italians sang their parts 
in their own language and the English in theirs, The hero 
addressed his slaves in Italian, but they answered him in English, 
while the lover made court to his mistress in a tongue of which she 
knew nota word. Such absurdities could not long continue, and 
in 1710 we find operas given wholly in Italian, and the dual lan- 
guago for ever abolished. 

That same year was rendered remarkable in the musical annals 
of thie country by the arrival of Handel, He was chapel-master at 
Hanover to George L., and had been invited over here by some Eng- 
lish noblemen. Aaron Hill was then director of the Queen's Theatre, 
and at once engaged him to write an opera, the subject, taken from 
* Tasso,’ being supplied by himself; and on February 24, 1711, 
Handel's first operatic work, and many say his beat, * Rinaldo,’ 
owas produced and ran fifteen nights. Whatever might have been 
its merits it was a great advance upon all that had gone before, 
which Dr, Burney says, in his * History of Music,’ * were neither 
dramatic, passionate, pathetic, nor graceful. ‘The first violin aecom= 
paniment was printed orer the yoice part, and if the words indi- 
cated sorrow it was marked slow, if they implied pleasure they 
were marked quick. 

Handel composed no fewer than thirty-five Italian operas, some 
of the airs from which he afterwards introduced into his oratorio, 
“Whatever pleasure,” mys Mx. Hogarth, in his * Memoirs of the 
Opera; they must have given to the andiences of that age, they 
would fail to do so now ; and, indeed, their performance would be 
impracticable. The music was written for a class of voices which 
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and silver tones of her voice.” But the great attraction of the 
opera in its carly days was the male sopranist, who combined the 
positions of the modern tenor and prima donna. ‘The first of — 
these were Valentini and Nicolini; the excellence of the latter even: 
wrung praises from such an enemy to Ttalian opera nx Addison. 
But the fame of both was completely eclipsed upon the appear 
ance in 1734 of the marvellous Farinelli. Dr. Burney eays that, 
without the assistance of gesture or graceful attitude, he astonished 
and enchanted his hearers by the force, extent, and mellifluous 
tones of his voice, even when he had nothing to execute or express. 
‘No intervals were too close, too wide, too rapid for his execution. 
Composers were unable to write passages difficult enough to dice 
play the full extent of his powers. On his arrival in England, at 
‘8 private rehearsal given in the apartments of Cuzzoni (the prima. 
donna), the maniger of the opera observed that the band did not, 
follow him, but were all gaping with wonder. He desired them 
to be attentive, but they confessed they ware unable to keep pace 
with the singer, and were not only diesbled but overwhelmed by 
his talents. He could hold on and swell a note to such @ surpass 
ing length that people could scarcely be persuaded but that it-was 
continued by some hidden wind instrument while he took breath. 
‘He seems, however, to have been partly indebted for this power 
to the formation of hie lungs, which were capable of holding an 
immense volume of air. Lis voice was said to have had the power 
of tranquillisxing the half-insane Ferdinand VL; andan enthusinstic 

exclaimed blasphemouzly, after hearing him, One 
God, one Farinelli? 

A curious picture of the times is afforded by the rivalry of the 
‘two famous prime donne, Cuzzoni and Faustina, who then divided 
the favour of the town as Mrs. Tofts and Margarita de l'Rpins had 
in former years. The factions were headed by two noble ladies, 
who from their opposite boxes led the hisses and more than onco 
excited their followers to riot. 

From the retirement of Handel from the operatic stage in 
1740, to the first representation of Gliick’s ‘Orfeo’ in 1770, the art 
of composition scems to have made little advance; but in that 

work it took an enormous stride, Nineteen years later, Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s theatre was burned down—by incendiarism it 
‘was supposed—and the company migrated to the Pantheon, Two 
‘years afterwards that building aleo foll a prey to the famos, not 
Defore, however, 30,0007, had beon lost in the 

With the opening of the new King's Theatre in 1793 commences 
the history of the modern opera. Let ua pause for amoment,and, 
turning to the pagee of Lord Mount Edgeumbe's * Musical Romi- 

‘YOR, XkEm, HO. CXXV)N. we 








singer’ he ever heard. She died at Bologna 
and left, her Jarynx, which was of extraordinary size, to” 
sorved ina bottle in the museum of that town, Mrs. 
was a beautiful singér, butan indifferentactress. She had received 
a careful training in Italy, and her vocal powers were greatly 
ie geen Onee, however, she nearly fell a victim to — 
at Naples an 


in 1794; Bonti, as we have seen, died in 1806; 
bi parerheun ‘the last appearance of Grassini in 
eA aR TP ERR ET err ‘The last-named 

lozart's «Clemenz di Tito’ for her benefit. 
sane tha rent ‘susxipoects music was heard in London, 
principal parts were sung by the bénéjiciaive and Braham. 
the Italian part of the company neither understood ner 
the music, one of the concerted pieces being more diffi- 
to study than half a dozen whole operas of the Italian school, 
So after a few repetitions this fine opera was laid nside and 
neglected. It bad been produced by the suggestion of the 
Prince of Wales, who seems to have been the only person at that 
time capable of appreciating Mozart's genius, and the score was 
supplied from his own library. ‘That same season Braham quitted 


MAME 
ral 


first appeared in London. Passing through Paris on her way to 
England, she sang before the Emperor, who, was greatly delighted 
with ber... Where are you going,’ he demanded, *that you wish 
io leave Paris?’ ‘To London, sire,’ she replied. *You must 
remain in Paris,’ was the peremptory rejoinder. * You will be 
well paid and your talents better appreciated here ; 10,000 francs 
a year, two months’ leave of absence, That is settled. Adieu.’ 
‘The lady, however, contrived to escape across the Channel, and to 
fulfil her engagement. Her terms were. 2,000: guineas for the 
nee But the next year she increased them to 5,000 guineas, 

The manager objected that it left him nothing for his other 
artiste ‘What do you want ele when you have my wife's 
talent?’ demanded her husband, Valabreque; * she and four or 
five puppets (powpées) are enough.’ And that was all the public 


wat 
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T never read anything so laughable in all my life. What a 
capital farce it is, sir.’ ‘A farce, madame!’ mid the astonished 
Goethe. ‘Oh, yes, and there never was anything #o exquisitely 
ridiculous,’ she answered, laughing heartily at the remembrance, 
She had seen a parody upon the ‘ Sorrows of Werter’ at a Parisian 
minor theatre, and had never heard of the original. 

In the mean time the commercial affairs of the King’s Theatre 
were by no means prosperous. The new house opened under the 
management of Taylor, an eccentric gentleman, who had a great 
dislike to pay his debta, and who, during the greater part of the 
time he was director, was within the King's Bench or its * rules.” 
“How can you conduct, the King’s Theatre perpetually in durance 
as you are?’ remarked a friend. ‘My dear fellow,’ replied the 
manager, ‘how could I possibly conduct it if I were at liberty? 
should be eaten up, sir, devoured. Here comes a dancer, * Mr. 
Taylor, I want such « dress ;" another, *{ want such and such 
ornaments.” One singer demands to sing a part different from the 
one allotted to him, another to have an addition to his appoint~ 
ments. No; let me be shut“up,and thon they go to my secretary ; 
he, they know, cannot go beyond his line; but if they get at me— 
pebaw! no man at large can manage that theatre; and in faith 
no man who undertakes it ought to go at large.’ 

Taylor had a partner named Waters, between him and whom, 
as affairs went from bad to worse, there were continual disagree 
ments. At length the theatre closed. Waters tried to get 
possession, but Taylor's people resisted. Free fights were of 
constant occurrence, until the former at length succeeded in 
forcing an entrance. ‘This was in 1814. Waters carried on the 
Management until 1820, when, overwhelmed with debt, he was 
compelled to retire. The theatre was then taken by Mr, Ebers, 
a bookseller, who gave to the world his experiences of manage- 
ment in a yolume entitled ‘Seven Years of the King’s Theatre.” 
During that period he never lost a less sum than 3,0000, in a 
season, frequently considerably more, Thus from its establish- 
tment in this country we find that [talinn opera, spite of the 
fashionable patronage which had always been secorded it, had 
‘been not only an unprofitable but a ruinous speculation to all 
who had undertaken it. In 1818 the auditorium of the King’s 
‘Theatre was reconstructed and modelled into the form in which we 
all remember it. The shape was horse-shoe; in dimensions it was 
within a few feet of Ia Scala, Its length from the curtain to the 
back of the boxes was 102 feet; the extreme width 76 feet; the 
tage was 60 feet long and 80 wide. The subscription to the new 
theatre was raised to sixty representations, and the charge to 30 
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‘had chosen for his début was “ I] Crociato in Egitto,” b 


its founder, Rossini; it wae original, odd, flighty, and might even 
‘be termed fantastic,’ 

Might not this be the mild exiticiam of an. eld gentleman of 
the present day upon Wagner? His remarks upon Rossini’s works, 
in which he complains of the sudden change of motives, the 
absence of airs and the noisy instrumentation, so different from the 
weak, melodious operas of his youth, are equally applicable. And 
yet the anti-Wagnerites urge the same complainta against the 
as representatives of the old school. Perhaps our sons in their 
old age will point to Wagner as conservative and classical, when 
some new musical prophet shall out-Wagner Wagnor. 

From 1824 to 1840 was the golden age of opera in this coun- 
try; between thome dates it attained & perfection, and wins inter= 
preted by artista, with which no other period can compare. Pasta 
reappeared in 1824 in the height of those marvellous powers which 
rendered her, perhaps, the greatest lyrie artist. the world has ever 
seen. ‘Pasta,’ says Mr. Hogarth, ‘ was what a musical performer 
ought to be, but is so very celdom—a complete impersonation of 
the character ehe assumed. Wethought not of admiring the great 
vocalist; we even forgot that. it, was Pasta who stood before us while 
we were thrilled with horror by the frenzy of the desperate Medea 
or wept for tho sorrows of the love-lorn Nina’ (Paiesello’s * Nina"). 
After a long and, as it had been supposed, final retirement from the 
stage, she reappeared for one night in 1850 in selections from ‘Anna 
Bullena.” The melancholy ecene is admirably pictured by Mr, 
Chorley. Her toilet wag neglected, her hair absurdly dressed, as, 
indeed, washer whole figure. Among the audience was Rachel, who 
eruelly and openly ridiculed the whole performance; and Madame 
Viardot, then in the height of her fame, came to hear Pasta for the 
first time. *She attempted the final mad scone of the opera, the 
most complicated and brilliant among the mad scenes on the 
modern stage, an example of vocal display till then unparugoned. 
By that time, tired, unprepared, in ruin as she was, she bad rallied 
alittle. When, on Anne Boleyn’s hearing the coronation music 
for her rival, the heroine searches for her own crown upon her 
brow, Madame Pasta wildly turned in the direction of the festive 
sounds, the old irresistible charm broke out; nay, even im the final 
song, with its roulades and its scales of shakes ascending by a semi- 
tone, the consummate vocalist and tragedian was able to combine 
form with meaning, the moment of the situation was indicated at 
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‘obliged Lablache to seek refuge in the entrance of a passage, and soon 
a young gamin béthought him of the same shelter. To 
enter a passage, however, barricaded by a Lablache was no very easy 
matter, especially when the colossal basso had his elbows extended 
under on ample closk,and swayed from one side of the passage to 
the other. The boy, tired of dodging the living gate, took hold of a 
corner of the giant's cloak, and pulling it lustily, cried, “Cordon, s'il 
“Eo pr aires pape cae rao 
open the door. Lablache entered into the humour of the 
and, as he let the boy pass, imitated the motion of a door turning 
on its hinges.’ 

Rubini created an immense enthusiasm upon his appearance in 
1831. Tho fascination of his voice was irresistible; evon his 
brother artistes would linger at the wings while he was singing, 
loath to lose a single note. He made his début at the theatre of 
Romano, his native town, in a wornan’s part, when he was twelve 
years old. He was afterwards engaged to play the violin in the 
orchestra of the theatre ab Bergamo and sing in the choruses, A 
drama was about to be produced into which a cavatina was to be 
introduced, but there was nobody to sing it, Rubini was men- 
tioned, and a few shillings were offered him to undertake it. He 
accepted, and received great applause. Some time afterwards he 
was engaged a tenor at Pavia at thirty-six shillings a month. 
Sixteon years afterwards he and his wife were offered an ongage- 
ment at 6,000. But he always cherished that song which first 
brought him into public notice, and used to sing it when he was 
in the height of his reputation. The compass of his voico was 
marvellous; he could begin on the high B flat without, 
and hold on it for a considerable time. At Milan the people 
flocked in crowds to hear this wonderful effect, and never failed to 
encore it. One night, raising hie eyes to heaven, extending his 
arms, inflating his chest, and opening his mouth, he endeavoured 
as usual to give forth the wonderful note. But B flat would not 
come. Greatly disconcerted, the tenor brought all the force of his 
splendid Iungs into play and gave it forth with immense vigour, 
But he could feel that he had in some way injured himself. 
‘He went through the performance, however, as brilliantly as ever. 
When it was over he sent for a surgeon, who very soon discovered 
that he had broken his collar-bone—it had been unable to resist 
the tension of bis lungs. ‘Can aman go on singing witha broken 
clavicle?’ he inquired. ‘Certainly,’ replied the doctor; ‘and if 
you take care not to lift any weight, you will experience no dis- 
ugreeable effects.” And he did go on singing. 

Tamburini appeared in 1832, Grisi in 1834, Persiani in 1838, 
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run mad from reporte—with which her appearance was looked 
forward to! — Coon 

“Rarely, says Mr, Lumley, in. his + Reminiacences, * was ever’ 
seen such excitement at Hor Majesty's Theatre. The crowd at 
the doors might have led to a suspicion of an émeute in a capital 
Jess orderly than London ; and the struggle for entrance was violent 
beyond precedent—eo violent, indeed, that the phraze “a Jenny 
Lind crush” became a proverbial expression. Nor was this crowd 
the result of a hasty gathering. From an early hour in the ufter- 
noon the Haymarket became so thronged as to be impassable to 
pedestrians, As to the file of carriages, it seemed as interminable 
ng it-was dense.’ Describing the performance, Mr. Chorley says: 
‘She appeared as Alice in‘ Robert’ (it was the first, representation 
of Meyerbeer's opera in Italian in this country), an appearance 
not to be risked by any singer the least nervous, The girl, dragged 
hastily down the stage in the midst of a crowd, has’ at once, and 
when out of breath, to begin on an accented note, without time 
to think or look around her, I have never seen anyone #0 com= 
posed as Malle. Lind on that night. Though the thunder of 
welcome was loud and long enough to stop the orchestra and to 
bewilder @ veteran, and though it was acknowledged with due 
modesty, her hands did not tremble—one even arranged a ring on 
the fingor of the other—and her voice spoke out as firmly as if 
neither fear nor failure was possible. . . . The scenes of Alice, 
thoroughly well given and perfectly suited to the powers of their 
giver, were waited for, listened to in breathless silence, and received 
with applause which was neither encouragement, nor appreciation, 
nor enthusiasm, so much as idolatry. Woe to those dusing that 
season who ventured to say or to write that any other great singer 
had ever sung in the Haymarket’s Opera House! To my cost I 
know. they were consigned to such ignominy a8 belongs to the 
idioticslanderer. Old and seemingly solid friendships were broken, 
and for ever, in that year, 

In 1848 Sims Reoves made his first appearance at the Italian 
Opera as Carlo, in ‘Linda di Chamouni,’ and was received with 
enthusiasm, but, in consequence of a disagreement with the manage- 
ment, appeared but once. He reappeared the next season with 
‘Miss Catherine Hayes in ‘Edgardo.’ From 1852 until 1856 Her 
Majesty's was closed and Covent Garden was the sole Opera 
House in London. In that year it was burned to the ground, and 
the company migrated to the Lyceum. ‘The old house once more 
reopened its doors, and fortune returned to it in the person of 
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Piccolomini, who for a time created a furore ox 
of Tey Ldad, end ot Ghogn, the as Gis real 
began his career in the choir of the 

Church at Fermo, and was destined for an ecclesiastical cai The 
beauty of his voice procured him many offers to appear upon the 
lyric stage, all of which he declined A Accident, however, accom~ 
plished what persuasion was powerless to do. A member of the 
orchestra of the Fermo Theatre falling ill, Giuglini took his place 
. ata moment's notice ; not long afterwards a similar mishap occurred 
to the tenor of the same theatre, and he was again requested to 
fill the vacant. place, which he did with so much ability that he at 
once embraced the lyric profession. 

‘The début of Titions in 1858 roused a great oxcitement both 
out of doors and behind the scenes. Even the rehearsals became 
exciting events. ‘ As her powerful voice,’ says Mr. Lumley, ‘rang 
through the theatre and excited the plaudits of all present, so the 
latent fire of Giuglini became kindled in its turn, and, one artist 
vying with the other in power and pasxion of musical decla- 
mation, each rehearsal became a brilliant performance. Indeed, so 
atrongly were both artistes and connoisseurs impressed with the 
merits of Malle. Titiens, that fears were expressed lest she should 
utterly “ swamp the favourite tenor, “ He will never be able to 


come upto that powerful voice in the last act," said one. * She will 
utterly double up Giugl 
he 


sion? 
‘upon leaving her box. 
occa Tb 
aysel speak of theappearances of Malle. 
these are eventa well within the 
We sete aes The lyric as well a5 the 
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Guips ond Cranks at our Club Window. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No, XXXI—MIDGES 1N THE SUNSHINE. 


Iv I could see with » midge’s eye, 
Or think with a midge’s brain, 

I wonder what I'd say of the world, 
With all its joy and pain ? 

Would my seven brief hours of mortal lifo 
Scem long as seventy years, 

As I danced in the flickering sunshine 
Amid my tiny peers ? 

Shonld I feel the slightest hope or caro 
For the midges yet to be; 

Or think I died before my time, 
If I died at half-past three, 

Instead of living till set of san 
On the breath of the summer wind; 

Or deem that the world was made for mo 
And all my little kind ? 

Perhaps if I did, I’d know as much 
Of Natare’s mighty plan, 

And what it meant for good or ill, 
As that larger midge, a man! 


No. XXXII.—FANCIES. 


* Wuexce come your besutifal fancies ? 
From tho earth or the heavens above?’ 

‘From neither!’ tho poet replied, ‘ they stream 
From tho eyes of the woman I love ! 

There arc far more thoughts in her sunny glance, 
Than stars in the midnight skies!’ 

*You’re a fool!” said his friend. ‘ Perhaps I am; 
‘What's the good of being wise? 

I would not change this folly of mine, 
No, not for an Empire's prizo!’ 


No. XXXIIL—THE CONTENTED AUTHOR. 


Ir the critics extol me, contented I am; 
If the oritics rovile me, I care not » damn ! 


QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


No. XXXIV.—THE BIRTHDAY. 


Mr birthday ! why do you remind me? 
T hate its oft-recurring chime ; 
It brings me nothing but sad remembrance, 
And makes me quarrel with poor old Time. 
My birthday ! gladly I'd forget it ! 
T would be younger if I could! 
‘Alas! alas! the years are swindlers ; 
They make mo old before I’m good. 


No. XXXV.—WORK. 


You say I overload my brain 

By stress of work, that’s work in vain. 
‘You may be right, I think you're wrong,— 
‘Work’s but a pleasure to the strong. 
Weary of walking, I can run, 

And make good end of well-begun ; 
Lleave false history for romance, 
That's just as false, or true, perchance, 
And then I dive in the deep deep sea, 
‘And float in the billows of Poesy,— 
Changing the work, and working ever, 
But worn and weary, never! never! 


No. XXXVI—WINE AND—WATER. 


i 
As I sat a-drinking, a-drinking, a-drinking, 
‘A-drinking and bousing with jolly boys threo, 
Out started an imp from the neck of the bottle, 
‘And leaped to the board "twixt the goblet and mo. 
Says he, ‘ You'rs not wise, sir, 
I'll bo your adviser. 
To drink is a blunder, it reddens tho nose, 
I¢ fills up your dimples 
With blotches and pimples, 
And pours the hot gout like a tide to your toes. 
“Who cares ?? I said gaily, 
‘I drain my glass daily, 
And fcel none the worse; and I know, I suppose ?’ 


u. 

Again I sat drinking, a-drinking, a-drinking, 
Drinking and bousing with jolly boys four, 

‘When out from the bottle there started a demon 
With eyes like live coals when the furnaces roar. 
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With gesture and antic, 
He screamed as if frantic, 
"Tis poison you're drinking, the warm and the cool. 
Shall warning be vain, sir? 
You're boiling your brain, sir! 
And burning your stomach, you idiot and fool! 
I looked at him, smiling— 
Pray cease your reviling ! 
Inover get drank,—moderation’s my rule !” 


m. 


Once more I sat drinking, alone and contented, 
‘The clear crystal water that flowed from tho well, 
‘When lo! at my side stood a luminous angel 
With eyes full of love that no language can tell. 
She silently blessed me, 
Her wisdom possessed me, 
. felt I was true to the vow that I swore— 
I knew that no madness 
‘Would come of my gladness, 
But health and contentment in bountiful store. 
Ob, angel of beauty ! 
Thy law is my duty ! 
The bottle and I shall be friends nevermore ! 


No. XXXVII.—NOBODY CARES. 


How the tide flows, 
How the wind blows, 
How the time goes, 
Nobody knows. 
‘And this is our life and all that it bears, 
Till death comes and snatches us up unawares,— 
‘Who would have thought it? Nobody cares. 


No, XXXVIII.—PRICES. 


Beer and bacon, bread and beer, 
Raiment, lodging, fire, 

All things that,mon most sorely need 
And painfully desiro 

Mount up in price, from day to day, 
Higher and ever higher. 

Alas, for the honest worker 
With nought to sell but brain ! 

‘Who wears it out by over-toil 
His poor dry bread to gain! 
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‘Work doesn’t follow the price of beef; 
And if the wretch complain, 

‘Men answer, ‘Nobody wants your work, 
Boggar! you've lived in vain!” 


No, XXXIX.—GOING TO BED. 


“+ One old man jumped overboard and said he was going to bed.'—Narrative o/ the 
Loos of the Steamship * Hibernia.’ 


I’ faint and very weary, 
T’'ve trouble in my head, 
T’ve something heavy on my heart, 
‘And I'd like to go to bed, 
To sloep on a soft soft pillow 
Well wrapped from the gusty cold 
And the winds of frosty fortane 
That pinch me uncontrolled. 


I think I'll go to sleep— 
One jump—and all is done! 

And I'll never know grief again 
‘Under the cruel sun. 

"Tis but a plash in the billows, 
*Twill cure my sorrowful head ; 

I do not want to wake again — 
Good night! I’m going to bed ! 


No, XL.—A POET'S ADMIRER. 


Tur rich man doats on Robert Burns, 
And all his choicest lore he learn: 
Echoes the slightest words he spake 
For Poetry’s and Scotland’s sake,— 

. And builds a palace in the land, 
That from his door he may command 
The varying beantics of a clime 
Made classic by the poct’s rhyme ; 
‘And he is proud of holy work, 
Gives half a million to the Kirk, 
And scatters largess ere he dies, 
Assured of pulpit flatteries,— 
Bat if poor Burns were still alive, 
Bowed down by want, too weak to strive, 
Would Jamie give him fifty pound, 
To help him over Sorrow's bound ? 
Perhaps !—if Burns could do without it ! 
If not,2God wot ! I more than doubt it! 
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No, XLI—FAME, 

Wuare’se his wit or genius be, 

A self-deluding fool is he 

Who thinks that immortality 

Shall be his bountifal reward 

For work achieved, though great and hard, 
‘As hero, painter, sculptor, bard. 


Did Homer ever sing ?—who knows? 
Or Ossian ?—Shakespeare’s solf has foes, 
Who say he struts in stolen clothes, 

And hint that Bacon wrote Macbeth ! 
Fame for the living is bat breath,— 

It may be mockery after death ! 


No. XLI.—TO-MORROW. 


Feox birth to death we live in sorrow, 
And have no joy but in To-morrow, 
That mocks our hope and never breaks 
‘With joys so many as it takes ! 


No, XLIII—APPRECIATION. 


Swear is appreciation ! wherefore not! 

If fools should praise the book that once I wrote, 
‘Why should I weigh their folly ? or despise ? 
Fools may bo wiser than the very wise ! 

‘And if'a man, clear-sighted more than most, 
Finds beauties countless as the starry host 

In verse of mine, shall I not bless his name, 

And thank him for a whiff of coming fame ? 


No. XLIV.—WHAT TO CALL IT. 


‘Ler’s start a new journal to tickle the town,’ 

Said Robinson, winking to Tomkins and Brown; 
“Topographical titles are favourites of late, 

So we'll call our new venture—bright thought !—Brutrwasaate.’ 


‘VOL, XXX, MO, CEXVII, tr 
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any theory at present with confident asurance of its cor 
Sees HA Beach ctptstediacle wey dated 
with the difficulties surrounding the subject. 

AB ta tas Meader WSS of Tha eens ebrlcing- Conte Goceded 
hy history or tradition, noting, as we proceed, whatever ideas they 
may suggest as to the intended eharacter of these structures. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that the history of the 
‘Great Pyramid is of paramount importance in this inquiry. What- 
ever pyramids were ly intended to subserve, must. 
have conceived by the builders of that pyramid. New ideas 
may have been superadded by the builders of later pyramida, bub 
On belch a eagle SI eh 

there was, which the rulers of 

i by building massive pyramidal 
structures on a particular plan. ritlbrcia Je cone 2 
of the first and most massive of these structures, and by 
its construetion, that we shall have the best chance of finding out 
what that great purpose wus. 

According to Herodotus, the kings who built the pyramids 

‘not more than twenty-eight centuries ago; but there can 
be little doubt that Herodotus misunderstood the Egyptian priesta 
from whom he derived his information, and that the real antiquity 
of the pyrumid-kings was far greater. He tolls us that, 
tothe Egyptian priests, Cheops ‘on ascending the throne plunged 
into all manner of wickedness, He closed the temples, and for- 
bade the Egyptians to offer sucrifice, compelling them instead to 
labour one and all in his service ; viz. in building the Great Pyra- 
mid.’ Still following his interpretation of the Egyptian account, 
we learn that one hundred thousand men were employed for twenty 
years in building the Great Pyramid, and that ten yoars were 
occupied in constructing a causeway by which to convey the stones 
to the place and in conveying them there. ‘Cheops reigned fifty 
years ; and was succeeded by his brothor Chephren, who imitated 
the conduct of his predecessor, built « pyramid—but stnaller than 
his brother's—and reigned fifty-six years. Thus during one hundred. 
and six years, the temples were shut and never opened.’ Moreover, 
Herodotus tolls us that the Egyptians so detested the memory of 
these kings, thut they do not much like even to mention their 
names. Hence they commonly call the pyramids after Philition, 
a shepherd who at that time fed his flocks about the place? * After 
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convinced of its great importance. ‘That the welfare of his people 
‘was not considered by Cheops in building the Great a 
almost equally certain. He might, indeed, have had a scheme 
their good which either be did not care toexplain to them or which 
they conld not understand. But the most nataral inference from 
the narrative is that his purpose had no reference whatever to 
their welfare. For though one could understand his own subj 
hating him while he was all the time working for their good, it ix 
obvious that his memory would not haye been hated if some im- 
portant good had eventually boon gained from his scheme. Many 
a far-sering*ruler hax been hated while living on account of the very 
work for which his memory has been revered. But the memory of 
Cheops and his successors was held in detestation, 

May we, however, suppose that, though Cheops had not the 
welfare of his own people in his thoughts, his purpose was never- 
theless not selfish, but intended in some way topromote the welfare 
ofthe human race? I eay his purpose, becanse, whoever originated 
the scheme, Cheops carried it out; it was by means of his wealth 
and through his power that the pyramid was built. This is the 
view adopted by Professor Piasi Smyth and others, in our own 
time, and first suggested by John Taylor. * Whereas other writers,” 
says Smyth, ‘have generally esteemed that. the mysterious persons 
who directed the building of the Great Pyramid (and to whom the 
Egyptians, in their traditions, and for ages afterwards, gaye ‘an 
immoral and even abominable character) must therefore have been 
very bad indeed, so that the world at large has always been fond 
of standing on, kicking, and insulting that dead lion, whom they 
really knew not: he, Mr. John Taylor, seeing how religiously bad the 
Egyptiansthemselves were, was led toconclude, on the contrary, that 
those they hated (and could neyer snfficiently abuse) might, perhaps, 
have been pre-eminontly good: or were, at all events, of different 
veligions faith from themvelves.” * Combining this with certain 
unmistakable historical facts,’ Mr. Taylor deduced reasons foe 
Delieving that the directors of the building designed to record in 
its proportions, and in its interior features, cortain important 
religious and scientific truths, not for the people then living, but 
for men who were to come 4,000 years or so after. 

Although I do not propose to discuss here the evidence on which 
this strange theory rests, there are certain matters connecting it 
with the above narrative which must here be mentioned. The 
mention of the shepherd Philition, who fed his flocks about the 
place where the Grent Pyramid wae built, is a singular feature of 
Herodotus's narrative, It reads like some strange misinterpreta~ 
tion of the story related to him by the Egyptian priests. It is 
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was only to subserve its purpose when it had lost that perfection of 

shape on which its entire depended, 

thoory itself, But, apart from these, there is a difficulty, nowhens 

noticed by Smyth or his followers, which in fatal, I conceive, to 

this theory of the pyramid’s purpose. The eccond pyramid, though 
inferior to. the first in size, and probably far inferior in 


quality of masonry, is still a structure of énormous dimensions, 
Which must’ have required many years of labour from tens of 
thousands of workmon. Now, it seems impossible to explain why 
Chephren built this second pyramid, if we adopt Smyth's theory 
the first. pyramid. For either Chephren knew the 
for which the Great Pyramid was built, or he did not know it, If he 
knew that purpose, and it was that indicated by Smyth, then he also 
knew that no second py id was wanted. On that bypothesis,all the 
labour bestowed on the second pyramid was wittingly and wilfully 
wasted. This, of course, is incredible. But, on the other hand, if 
did not know what was the purpose for which the Great 
Pyramid was built, what reason could Chephren have had for build= 
ing a pyramid at all? ‘The only answer to this question seems to 
be that Chephren built the second pyramid in hopes of finding out 
why his brother had built the first, and this answer is simply 
absurd. It is clear enongh that, whatever purpose Cheops had in 
building the first pyramid, Chephren must have had a similar 
purpose in building the second; and we require a theory which 
shall at least explain why the first pyramid did not subserve for 
Chephren the purpose which it subserved or was meant to subserve 
for Cheops. The same reasoning may be extended to the third 
pyramid, to the fourth, and in fine to all the pyramids, forty or eo 
in number, included under the general designation of the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh or Jeezeh. The extension of the principle to pyramids 
later than the second is especially important as showing that the 
difference of religion insisted on by Smyth has no direct bearing 
on the question of the purpose for which the Great Pyramid itself 
was constructed. For Mycerinué either never left or clse returned 
to the religion of the Egyptians. Yet he also built a pyramid, 
which, though far inferior in size to the pyramids built by his 
father and uncle, was still « mnscve structure, and relatively more 
costly even than theirs, because built of éxpensive granite. The 
pyramid built by Asychis; though smaller still, was remarkable as 
built of brick ; in fact we are expressly told that Asyeliis desired to 
eclipse all his predecessors in such labours, und accordingly left this 
brick pyramid as a monument of his reign. 
We are forced, in fact, to believe that there was some special re- 
lation between the pyramid and its builder, seeing that each one at 
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these kings wanted a pyramid of his own. This ay 
Pyramid qiiteas much’ es tothe otvens, dexpite h 


longer perhaps having the assietance of the ehep! 

planning and superintending the work, was unable to 

pyramid so perfect and so stately as bis brother's, th 

he nevertheless built a pyramid ehows that the Great 

not fulfil for Chephren the purpose which it fulfilled 

But, if Smyth's theory were true, the Gent 

fulfilled finally and for all men the purpose for whieh it ¥ 

Since this was manifestly not the case, that cry ist submit, 
demonstrably erroneous, 

It was probably the consideration of this point, viz. that 
king had a pyramid constructed for himself, which led” 
theory that the pyramids were intended to serve am tombe. | 
theory wax once very generally entertained, ‘Thus we 
TiteaBolat An is remark on sexiest x eaPStaa 
tomb theory of the Egyptian pyramids as though it ware « 
no question. * When we coulda: he says, ‘the: 


which are gaid to have been Roa 
reenna, at Clustum 5 } were 
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earlier Egyptian ideas to suggest the probability that any monarch 
would have devoted many years of his subjects’ labour, and vast 
stores of material, to erect a mass of masonry like the Great Pyra- 
mid, solely to receive his own body after death. Far lees have we 
any reason for supposing that many monarchs in succession would 
do this, each having a separate tomb built for him. It might have 
heen conceivable, bad only the Great Pyramid been ereeted, that 
tho structure had been raised as a mausoleum for all the kings 
and princes of the dynasty. But it seems utterly incredible that 
sucha building as the Great Pyramid should have been erected for 
one king’s body only—and that, not in the way described by Hum~ 
boldt, when he speaks of mon commemorating the spot where reat 
the remains of those whose memory they cherish, but at the 
expense of the king himself whose body was to be there deposited. 
Besides, the first pyramid, the one whose history must be regarded 
as most significant of the true purpose of thes» buildings, was not 
built by an Egyptian holding in great favour the special religious 
ideas of his people, but by one who had adopted other views, and 
those not belonging, eo far as can be scon, to a people holding 
rites in exceptional regard. 

A still stronger objection against the exclusively tombie theory 
resides in the fact that this theory gives no account whatever of 
the characteristic features of the pyramids themselves. These 
‘Duildings are all, without exception, built on special nstronomical 
principles. Their square bases are so placed as to: have two sides 
dying east and west and two lying north and south, or, in other 
words, go that their four faces front the four cardinal points. One 
can imagine no reason why a tomb should have such a position. 
It is not, indeed, easy to understand why any building at all, 
except an astronomical observatory, should buve euch @ posi~ 
tion. A temple perhaps devoted to sun-worship, and 
to the worship of the heavenly bodies, might be built in that way, 
For it is to be noticed that the peculiar figure and position of the 
pyramids would bring about the following relations :—When the 
sun rose and set south of the east and west points, or (speaking 
generally) between the autumn and the spring equinoxes, the rays 
of the rising and sotting sun illuminnted the southern face of the 
pyramid; whereas during the rest of the year, that is during the 
six months between the spring and auturmm equivoxes, the rays of 
the rising and setting «un illuminated the northern face. Agnin, 
all the year round the sun’s rays passed from the eastern to the 
‘wostern face at solar noon. And Jastly, during seven months and 
a half of each year, namely for three months and three quarters 
before and after midsummer, the noon rays of the sun fell on all 
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that the pyramids were intended to serve ax : 
tories, For, while their original figure, however manifestly astro= 
nomical in its relations, was quite unsuited for observatory work, 
it is manifest that if such had been the purpose of pyramid-build= 
ing, so soon as the Grent; Pyramid had once been built, no other 
would be needed. Certainly none of the pyramids” 

wards could have subserved any astronomical purpose which 
first, did not. subserve, or have subserved nearly so 

Great Pyramid those purposes (and they are but few) which that 
building may be supposed to have fulfilled as am nstronomical 


Oe ee ncienes sok ee 
hone seem) to merit special notice, except perhaps the | 

the pyramids were made to receive the royal treasures, and this 
theory rather because of the attention it received a 
literati, during the ninth and tenth centuries, than 
strong reasons which can be suggested in its favour, ‘Emulatingy 
saye Profestor Smyth, ‘the enchanted tales of Bagdad,’ the 
poets of Al Mamoun (son of the far-famed Haroun al Rage 
*drew gorgeous pictures of the contents of the i 

«+ + All the treasures of Sheddad Ben Ad the great 

king of the earth, with all his medicines and all his 

declared were there, told over and over again. Others, 

were positive that the founder-king was no other thar 

Sslhouk, a far greater one than the other; and these 

many more minute particulars, some of which are at least: 

ing to us in the present day, as proving that, amongst the E 
Arabians of more than a thousand years ago, the Jeezeh | 

headed by the grand one, enjoyed a pre-eminence of fan 

before al] the other pyramids of Egypt put together 


the East pyramid), it is either the second one at Jeezeh, 
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name of the West pyramid ; higieepeeatee nese ni as the 
Coloured pyramid, in allusion to its red granite, compared 

white limestone casings of the other two (which, moreover, from 
their more near, but by no means exact, equality of size, went 
frequently under the affectionate designation of “ the pair”). 

The report of Ibn Abd Alkohm, as to what was to be found in 
each of these three pyramids, or rather of what, according to him, 
was put into them originally by King Saurid, runs ns follows? *In 
the Western pyramid, thirty treasuries filled with store of riches 
and utensila, and with signatures made of precious stones, and 
with instruments of iron and vessel of earth, and with arms which 
rust aot, and with glass which might be bended and yet not broken, 
and with strange spells, and with several kinds of alakakirs (magi- 
cal precious stones) single and double, and with deadly poisons, 
and with other things besides. He made also in the East’ (the 
Grent, Pyramid) § divers celestial spheres and xtars, and what they 
severally operate in their aspects, and the perfumes which are to 
‘be used to them, and the books which treat.of! these matters. He 
put also into the coloured pyramid the commentaries of the priests 
in chests of black marble, and with every priest a book, in which 
the wonders of his profession and of his actions and of his nature 
were written, and what was done in his time, and what is and 
what shall be from the beginning of time to the end of it’ The 
rest of this worthy’s report relates to certain treasurers placed 
within these three pyramids to guard their contents, and (like all 
or mort of what [ have nlready quoted) wns a work of imagination. 
Tin Abd Alkohm, in fact, was a romancist of the first water. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the theory that the 
pyramids were intended ns strongholds for the concealment of troa- 
sure, resides in the fact that, search boing made, no treasure has 
heen discovered. When the workinen employed by: Caliph Al 
Mamoun, after encountering manifold difficulties, at length broke 
their way into the groat ascending passage leading to the so-called 
King’s Chamber, they found ¢a right noble apartment, thirty-four 
feet long, seventeen broad, and nineteen high, of polished red gra~ 
nite throughout, walle,'floor, and ceiling, in blocks equared and'true, 
and put together with such exquisite skill that the joints are 
barely discernible to the closest inspection. But where iy the 
treasire—the silver and the gold, the jewels, medicines, and arms ? 
‘These fanatics look wildly around thom, but can see nothing, not a 
single dirhem anywhere. They trim their torches, and carry them 
again and again to every part, of that red-walled, Minty hall, but 
without any better success. Nought but pure polished red granite, 
in mighty slabs, looks upon them from every side. The room is 
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‘Egypt to superintend the erection of the structure. It may be 
that the architectural work was not under their 

it seems altogether unlikely that shepherd-rulers would have 

to teach the Egyptians in the matter of architecture. But | 
astronomical pe which form so significant a feature of 
the Great Pyramid were probably provided for entirely under the 
instructions of the shepherd chiefs who had exerted so strange an 
influence upon the mind of King Cheops, 

Next, it seoms clear that self-interest. must, have been the pre~ 
dominant reason in the mind of the Egyptian king for undertaking 
this stupendous work, It is true that his change of religion im- 
pliea that some higher cause influenced him, But a ruler who 
could inflict such grievous burdens on his people in carrying out 
his purpose, that for ages afterwards his name was held in utter 
detestation, cannot have been solely or even chiefly influenced by 
religious motives. It affords an ample explanation of the 
behaviour of Cheops in closing the temples and forsaking the reli- 
gion of his country, to suppose that the advantages which he 
hoped to eecure by building the pyramid depended in some way on 
his adopting this course. The visitors from the East may have 
refused to give their assistance on any other terms, or may have 
assured him that the expected benefit could not be obtained if the 
pyramid were erected by idolaters. It is certain, in any case, that 
they were opposed to idolatry ; and we have thus some means of 
inferring who they were and whence they came. We know that 
one particular branch of one particular race in the Kost was 
characterised by a most marked hatred of idolatry im all its forms. 
‘Terah and his family, or probably a sect or division of the Chal- 
dwan people, went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
Jand of Conaan,—and the reason why they went forth we learn 
from a book of considerable historical interest (the book of Judith) 
to have been because ‘they would not worship the gods of their 
fathors who were in the land of the Chaldmans’ And the Bible 
record shows that members of this branch of the Chaldean people 
visited Egypt from time to time. They were shepherds, too, 
which accords well with the account of Herodotus above quoted. 
We can well understand that persons of this family would have 
resisted all endeavours to secure their acquiescence in any scheme 
associated with idolatrous rites, Neither promises nor threats 
would Lave had much influence on them. It was a distingui: 
member of the family, the patriarch Abrabam, who said: *I have 
Jif up mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth, that I will not take from a thread even to a 
shoe-Iatchet, snd that I will not take anything that is thine, lest thou 
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architecte must have been skilful astronomers and. 


Abraham. All we know from Herodotus and Manetho, 
evidence from the eireumstances connected with the religion of the 
pyramid-kings, and the astronomical evidence given by the 
pyrumids themselves, tends to assure us that members of that 
particular branch of the Chaldwan family which went out from 
Ur of the Chaldees because they would not worship the 
gods of the Chaldeans, extended their wanderings to Egypt, 
and eventually guperintended the erection of the Grent Pyramid 
s0 fur as astronomical and mathematical relations were “con- 
cerned. 

But not only have we already decided that the pyramids were 
not intended solely or chiefly to subserve tho purpose of astrono- 
mical observatories, but it is certain that Cheops would not have 
been personally much interested in any astronomical information 
which these visitors might be able to communicate, Unless he 
saw clearly that something was-to be gained from the lore of his 
visitors, he would not have undertaken to erect any astronomical 
buildings at their suggestion, even if he bad eared enougl for their 
knowledge to pay any attention to them whaterer. Most probably 
the reply Cheops would have made to any communications reepect~ 
ing mere astronomy, would have run much in the style of the reply 
made by the Turkish Cadi, Imaum Ali Zadé, to a friend of 
Tayard’s who had apparently bored him about donble stars and 
comets: ‘Oh my soul! oh my lamb!” said Ali Zadé, ‘seek not after 
the things which concern thee not. Thou camest unto ux, and 
we weloomed thee: go in peace. Of a truth thou hast spoken 
many words; aod there is no harm done, for the speaker is one 
and the listener ix another. After the fashion of thy people, thon 
hast wandered from one place to another until thou art happy and 
content in none, Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom 
‘unto the belief in God! He created the world, and shall we liken 
ourselves unto Him in seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of 
His creation ? shall we say, Bebold this star’ spinneth round that 
star, and this other star with a tail gocth and cometh in so many 
yours! Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and 
direct it. But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh man, for T 
‘am more learned than thou art, and have seen more things, If 
thou thinkest that thou art im this respect better than I am, thou 
‘art weleome. I prise God that I seek not that which T require 
not. Thou art learned in the things I care nob for; and as for 
‘that which thou hast seen, 1 defile it. Will much knowledge 
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worship, and taught the belief in one only Deity. 
Now, if these visitors were astrologers, who persuaded Cheops, 
and were honestly convineed themselves, that they could bat 
the events of any man’s life by the Chaldean method of casting 
nativities, we can readily understand many circumstances connected 
with the pyramids which have hitherto seemed inexplicable. The 
pyramid built by a king would no longer be regarded as having 
reference to his death and burial, but to his birth and life, though 
afterhis death it might receive his body. Each king would pater 
have his own nativity-pyramid, built ‘vith due symbolical reference 
to the special celestial influences affecting his fortunes. Every 
portion of the work would have to be carried out under special con- 
ditions, determined according to the mysterious influences ascribed 
to the different planets and their varying positions,— 
now high, now low, then bid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still. 
Tf the work had been intended only to afford the means of 
i the king's future, the labour would have been 
by the monarch as well bestowed. But astrology involred much 
more than the mere prediction of future events. Astrology claimed 
to possess the power of ruling the planets,—that is, of course, not 
of ruling the motions of those bodies, but of providiag against evil 
‘influences or strengthening good influences which they supposed the 
colestial orbs to exert in particular aspecte, Thus we can understand 
that while the mere basernent layers of the pyramid would have 
served for the process of casting the royal nativity, with due mystic 
observances, the further progress of building the pyramid would 
supply the Necessary means and indications for ruling the planets 
most potent in their influence upon the royal career. 
Remembering the mysterious influence which astrologers 
ascribed to special numbers, figures, positions, and so forth, the 
care with which the Great Pyramid was so proportioned as to indi« 
eate particular astronomical and mathematical relations is at once 
explained. The four sides of the square base were carefully placed 
with reference to the cardinal points procisely like the four sides 
‘of the ordinary syuare scheme of nativity.! ‘The eastern side faced 
4 Tho language of the modern Zadkiels and Raphaols, though meaningless and 
atoun! io itself, yot, ax amuredly derived frum the astrology of the oldest thmes, may 
eww bo quoted, (It certainly was not invonted to give support lo the theory farm at 
present udvoenting.) Thus runs tho jargon of the tribo: “In onder to illustrate 
plainly tothe reader what astrologers mean by the * houses of hearen,” it Gs yeoper ioe 
YOR, EXKY, HO, CHEV, ao 
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Cheops’ time, when dus north below the true pole of the heavens. 
This circumstance had no observational utility. It could afford 


hab bonnel Sor mors (bax an{oer, ala Limes Bat, apart fram the 
mystical significance which on astrologer would attribute to such 
a relation, it may be shown that this slant tunnel is precisely what 
the astrologer would require in order to get the horoscope 
correctly. 

Another consideration remains to be mentioned which, while 
strengthening the astrological theory of the pyramide, may bring 
useven nearer Lo the (rue aim of those who planned a built 
these structures. 

It is known also that tho Chaldmans from the earliest, times 
pursued the sturdy of alchemy in connection with astrology, not 
hoping to discover the philosopher's stone by chemical investiga~ 
tions alone, but by carrying out euch investigations under special 
celestial influence. The hope of achieving:this discovery, by which 
he would at once have had the means of dequiring illimitable 
wealth, would of itself account for the fact that Cheops expended so 
much labour and material in the erection of the Great Pyramid, 
sceing that, of necessity, success in the search for the philosopher's 
stone would be a main feature of his fortunes, and would therefore 
be astrologically indicated in his nativity-pyramid, or perhaps even 
be secured by following mystical observances proper for ruling hia 


The elixir of life may also have been among the objects which 
the builders of the pyramids hoped to discover. 

Ttmay be noticed, as 2 somewhat significant circumstance, that, 
in the account given by [bn Abd Alkohm of the contents of the 
Yarious pyramids, those assigned to the Great Pyramid relate en- 
tirely to astrology and associated mysteries. It ia, of cours, clear 
‘that Abd Alkobrn drew largely on his imagination, Yet it seems 
probable that there was also some Imsis of tradition for his ideas. 
And certainly one would suppose that, ashe assigned a treasurer to 
the East pyramid (‘a etatue of black agate, his eyes open and shin- 
ing, sitting on athrone with a lance’), he would have credited the 
building with treasure also, had not some tradition taught otherwiee. 
But he says that King Saurid placed in the East pyramid, not 
treasures, but ‘divers celestial spheres and stars, and what they 
severally operate in their aspects, and the perfumes which are to 
Pais io theta, tad the books which treat of these matters.’ 


1 Ambien writer give the folowing secount of Zayptisn progres In astrology 
eed 
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GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
‘BY CHARLES RRADK, 
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Aut this time the schooner had been running thirteen knots an 
hour, before a S.W, breeze, and Laxton soon saw a port under his 
Jee, with many ships at anchor; the sight fired his poor brain ; he 
unfurled two black pennants with a white head and cross-bones, 
one at each of his mast-heads, and flew a similar ensign at his main- 
peak, and so stood in for the anchorage, like a black kite swooping 
into a poultry yard. 


Greaves soon came to from his fit; but he had a racking pain 
across the brow, and the doctor dreaded brain-fever; however, 1 
violent bleeding relieved the sufferer, and Nature, relenting, sent this 
much enduring man a long, heavy éleep, whence he awoke with an 
even pulse, but fell into a sullen, dogged state of mind, stained 
only by some vague, and not, very reasonable, hope of vengeance. 

But now the ladies interfered; from one to another they had 
picked up some of his story. He was the one hero of romance in 
the ship; and his ill-luck, bodily and mental, before their eyes, 
their hearts melted with pity, and they came to the rescue. How- 
ever timid a single lady may be, four can find courage, when acting: 
in concert. They visited him in his cabin, in pairs; they made 
him, in one day, by division of labour, a fine cloth shoe for his bad 
foot ; they petted him, and poured consolation on him ; and one of 
them, Mrs, General Meredith, who had a mellow, sympathetic 
voice, after beating coyly bout the bush a bit, wormed his whole 
story out of him, and instantly told it to the others, and they were 
quite happy the rest of the voyage, having a real live love-story to 
talk over. Mrs. Meredith gave him her address at Hong-Kong, 
and made him promise to call on her. 

At last they reached that port, and the passengers dispersed. 
Greaves went on board the * Centaur,’ and was heartily welcomed. 

He reported his arrival to the admiral, and fell at once into the 
routine of duty. He intended to confide in his good-natured friend 
the second mate, but was deterred by hearing that a new steaxn 
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Sree tet Concent, wail meantime Greaves ran’ down 
dder, and knocked at the cabin door, 


don’t you be frightened. He is under arrest; and 1 
‘the schooner, by the admiral’s orders; don't tremble 
Tt is all over. Why, you are under the guns of the 
you have got me, Oh, my poor Ellen, did éver I 


‘wus sist to be donic in a ‘moment, ‘The’ Bonide’ wero 
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; but the outrage remained. ‘I want a woman 

hid her face. ‘Arthur, bring me a woman!’ 

*That I will, said he; and, seeing paper and en 
table, he dashed off a line to the admiral :— 


“Lady on board the schooner in groat distress, May I send 
hor ashore to female friends ?* 

‘He sent the remaining boat off with this, and the answer camo 
back directly — 


* Act according to your discretion, You can go 


As soon ns he got this, he told Mrs. Laxton he 
to Mrs. General Meredith, or invite that lady on 

‘Mrs. Laxton said she felt unable to move; so then i 
spatched a midshipman in the boat, with a hasty line, and assisted 
Dis Lesion, Uel io te 
dismiss all her fears. 

She as too shaken west, to do tat and at eng ad 
quivering; she seemed ashamed too, and humiliated. 
honest fellow, thinking she would ,perhaps be glad if he bry 
placed two marines at her cabin door, to give her confidence, 


and went on deck, and gave some orders, which were promptly 
obeyed. 


But very soon he was sent for to the cabin. ‘Pray doalt 
desert, me!” said Mrs, Laxton. ‘The sight of you gives me 
courage.” After a while, she said: * Ah, you return good for oil!” 

‘Don't talk like that,’ said he. ‘Why, I am the 
follow afloat, now. I got your letter. But I never thought I 
should be go happy as to reseue you.” 

‘Happy!? said she. ‘I shall never be happy again, And T 
don’t believe you will. Pray don’t forget I am a married woman,’ 

‘I don’t forget that! 

‘Married toa madman. JT hope no harm will come to him? 

“TI will take care no harm comes to you. 

‘Then Greaves, who had read no French rae 
the marriage tie, became more distant and respectful, and, t 
courage her, said: ‘Mra. Laxton, the lady I have sent to, 
you on board the pad am ray he my i 
‘will do more for ie aa eee fellow like me cun, now yo 


© You are very good an rong said Mrs. Laxton. 
was an awl ard silence; and it was broken 
t, with General Meredith and his wifo. 
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Greaves got them on board the schooner, shook hands with the 
lady, and proposed to her to see Mrs, Laxton alone, 

*You are right,’ said she, 

Greaves showed her to the cabin; and I don't know all that 
passed, but in a very short time these ladies, who had never met 
but once, were kissing each other, with wet eyes. 

Mrz. Merodith insisted on taking her new friend home with 
her.” Mrs. Laxton acquiesced, joyfully ; and, for once, a basket of 
lady's clothes was packed in five minutes. 

The boat put off again, and Greaves looked sad. So Mrs. 
Meredith smiled to him, and said: * You know where to find us. 
Don't be long.’ 

Greaves watched the boat, till it was lost among the small 
shipping; then placed the midshipman in charge, and went at once 
on board the flag-ship. 

Here he heard that the master of the schooner had been taken 
on the quarter-deck, and requested, civilly enough, to explain his 
extraordinary conduct; but had sworn at the admiral, and called 
him an old woman; whereupon, the admiral had not shown any 
anger, but had said * Clap him in irons, concluding that was what 
he expected and desired. 

Then this doughty sailor, Greaves, who had been going to kill 
his rival at sight, &c., was seized with compunction the moment 
that rival was powerless. He went boldly to the admiral, and 
asked leave to give information. Ho handed him Mrs, Laxton’s 
letter. 
*Oh!" said the admiral; ‘then he is mad?" 

“Asa March hare, sit. And I'm afraid putting him in irons 
will moke him worse, It ia a case for a lunatic asylum.’ 

“You won't find one here; but the marine hospital has a ward 
for lunatics, I know that, for we had to send a foretop-man there, 
last week. I'll give you an order, and you can take him ashore af 
once,’ 

Then Greaves actually took the poor wretch, who had wrecked 
his happiness, and was now himself a wreck, on board a boat, and 
conveyed him to the hospital, and instructed the manager not to 
show him any unnecessary severity, but to guard against sclf- 
destruction. 


‘Then he went directly to Mrs. Meredith and reported what he 
had done, 

Mrs. Laxton, in spite of all remonstrance, would go and see her 
busband that night; but she found him in a strait waistcoat, 
foaming and furious, and using such language, she was obliged to 
retire horror-stricken, 
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fool, ssid he, ‘I forgot the rule of the service. An admiral can’t 
have two commanders, That fine fellow, who came after me 
with the news, is lieutenant, in my place; and P'm to ga home for 
orders.” ye 
©Oh, Pm so glad!’ said Elen. + When must you go?" » 

COB Cate Siycemnighh steps oiiar arta neste aihonars 
you going home, Mrs, Laxton?’ 

©The very first opportunity ; and Mrs, Meredith intoga with 
me. Won't it bo nice?’ 

* Yes, said he; * but it would be nicer if E could be third man. 
But, no such luck for me, I suppose!’ 

‘Those two ladies now put their heads together, and boarded the 
admiral, Ho know Mrs, Meredith; but was a little surprised, 
though too true = tar to be displeased. They were received in his 
cabin, and opened their business, ~ 

Mra. Laxton wanted to go home immediately in her schooner, 
and she had no crew. 

“Well, madam, you are not to suffer for your civility to as. 
We will man your schooner for you in forty-eight hours.’ 

Oh, thank you, admiral! But the worst of it is I have no 
one to command her.” 


No sailing-master ?* 


“No, my poor husband sailed her hinwelf? 

“Ay, I remember, poor fellow! Besides’ (looking at the 
Deautiful widow), * I would not trust you to a sailing-master! 

* What we thought, admiral, was, that as we gave up the guns, 
and the sailors, perhaps you would be so kind asto lend us an officer. 

“What, out of Her Majesty's fleet ? I could not do that. But, 
now I think of it, I've se et the very man for you. Here's Com- 


mnander Greaves, going home, on his promotion. Heis as good an 
officer as any on the station.’ 

“Oh, admiral, if you think so well of him, he will bea godsend 
to poor us!” s 

* Well, then, he is at your service, ladies; and you could not 
do better,” 

Sapa spaces ea «My luck has tumed,’ 
waa ee 

He ballasted the schooner and provisioned her, at Mrs. 
Laxton’s expense, who had received a large sum of money for her 
guns. The two Indies occupied the magoificent cabin. He took 
a humbler berth, weighed anchor, and away for old England. 

I shall not give the reader any nautical details of another 
voyage, but a brief sketch of things distinct from navigation that 
happened on board, 
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‘Mrs. Meredith suggested that rational freedom would be a 
sufficient change from her condition under Laxton. 

‘Rational freedom |” said the widow, contemptuously ; * that in 
neither one thing nor the other. I will be a slave, or a tyrant. 
He will give in, as he did about the beard, if you don't interfere. 
U'll be cross one day, and affectionate the next, and all sweetness 
the next, He will soon find out which he likes best, and he will 
give in, poor dear fellow.’ 

T suppose that in a voyage round the world these arts might 
have conquered; but they sighted the Lizard without Greaves 
yielding, and both were gotting unhappy; so Mrs. Meredith got 
them together, and proposed she should marry him, and if, in one 
year after marriage, she insisted on his leaving the service, he 
would be bound in honour to do #0, 

‘I'm afraid that comes to the same thing,’ said Greaves. 

«No, it does not,’ snid Mrs. Meredith. ‘Long before a year 
she will have given up her nonsensical notion, that wives can 
be happy tyrannising over the man they love, and you will be 
master.’ 

“Aha !” said Mrs, Laxton, ‘we shall see? 

‘Thia being settled, Ellen suddenly appeared with her engaged 
ring on her finger, and was £0 loving, that Greaves was almost in 
heaven. They landed Mrs. Meredith, with all the honour, at 
Plymouth, and telegraphed the Mayor of Tenby. Next day 
they sailed into the Welsh harbour, and landed. They were both 
received with open arms by the mayor and old Dewar; and it was 
the happiest house in Wales. 

Ellen stayed at home; but Greaves lived on board the ebip, 
till the wedding-day. 

Ellen, still on the doctrine of opposition, would be eried in 
church, because the last“time she had been married by licence; 
and, aa she had eailed away from church the first time, she would 
travel by land, and no farther than St. David's. 

They were soon back at Tenby; and she ordered Greaves to 
take her on board the yacht, with a black leather bag. 

*Take that into the cabin, dear, said she. 

Then she took out some curious keys, out of her pocket, and 
opened a secret, place, that nobody would have discovered. She 
showed him a great many bags of gold, and a pile of bank-notes. 
* We are not eo very poor, Arthur,’ said she. *You will have a 
little butter to your bread. You know I promised you should. 
And there is money settled on me; and he left me a great deal of 
money, besides, when he was in his senges, poor fellow, I could 
not tell before; or papa would have had it settled on me; and 
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‘Tus name of Frangois Villon, the scapegrace scholar and poet, is 
not 0 familiar to English ears as the merit of ita bearer deserves. 
Many reasons for this state of affairs might be brought forward ; 
amongst others, perhaps, the difficulty of reading Old French—a 
difficulty, however, which is easily conquered by a little patience 
and practice—and, secondly, the difficulty of obtaining a con- 
venient and well-annotated edition. This last excuse can be 
urged no longer after the labours of M. Pierre Jannet, whose 
edition of Villon’s works is the most complete and satisfactory for 
all practical purposes, although the biographical part has been to 
4 great extent, superseded by the recently published work of 
M. Auguste Longnon. In France Villon has always been more or 
less known and commended by critics and lovers of poetry, from 
Clément Marot and Boileau down to Théophile Gantier and Sainte- 
Beuve; and his verses, which were kept alive by oral tradition, 
were amongst the carlicst. popular books printed in Paris, the first 
edition in quarto bearing the date of 1489. It must not be 
imagined for a moment that the writings of Villon are similar 
in character and worth to the productions of a host of obscure 
scribblers and poctasters of the Elizabethan and Jacobian periods, 
which have lately been unearthed in such rank abundance by 
literary enthusiasts, who allow their judgment to be blinded by 
the dust of antiquity and yalue the rust rather than the gold. 
‘Their misdirected ond unedifying employment has, not without 
reason, been likened to the digging up of coprolites. Villon, on 
the contrary, is interesting both on account of the intrinsic value 
of his work and because he occupies « well-defined and important 
position in the history of French literature, while his life is interest~ 
ing both in itself and for the light which it throws on contemporary 
society and manners. In this article it is proposed first to give a 
sketch of the poct’s life, embodying the results of the most. recent 
research, and then to consider Villon’s works and their place in the 
literary history of France. 

I. Villon has justly been regarded as the prince and lanreate 
of Bohemia, that land of lotters and licence, whose inhabitants live 
ina state of hostility to tho usages and conventions of society, and 
so far disregard the code of honesty and fair dealing as to consider 
perfect solvency to be incompatible with mental effort or ideal 
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than doubtful story of Rabelais. By careful and patient searching 
of university and judicial records M. Longnon haa found out that 
Villon’s family name was Montcorbier. This diseovery will, once 
for all, scttle a much disputed point amongst critics, Sainte-Beuve 
was led to suppose, on the authority of some lines which bear 
obvious traces of later composition, that Villon’s real name was 
Corbeuil, and that be was born at Anyers, near Pontoise, and that 
he derived the name of Villon from his master, For what reason 
he adopted the name of Villon is not known ; we know, however, 
that bis patron at Paris wasnamed Guillaume Villon, and that the 
poet lived in his house. From the beginning of the ‘ Petit Testa~ 
ment’ we know that in the year 1456 Villon was twenty-five years 
of age; consequently he was born in the when the English 
took Rouen and burnt there Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine. His 
parents, as he tells us himself, were poor :— 

Pauvre jo suys do mn Jeancaro, 

De paurre et de petite extrace. 


His mother could not. read—onques lettre ne leut—and his father 
was probably a cobbler or leather-worker. Villon was a scholar of 
the University, and went through all the joys and troubles of the 
life of a poor student—that life of privation and irregular pleasure 


which has been celebrated in song and story since the time of 
Ratebouf, and which has been so charmingly and pathetically 
described in our own time by the pen of Henri Murger. In 1450 
Villon took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1452 procooded 
to that of Master of Arts. He then read under a preacher of some 
celebrity—Jean de Conflans—and studied theology either at the 
Collége de Navurre or ut the Sorbonne. With what success he 
pursued bis studies is not known ; but it is certain that he didnot 
obtain the degree of Master in Theology, which was considered 
the crowning point of the University course in those days. During 
this time Villon probably lived at the house of his patron, 
Guillaume Villon, a chaplain in the Church of Saint-Benoit. The 
house, known as the ‘ Hotel de la Porte Rouge,’ was situated at the 
back of the church, which fronted the quaint old Rue Saint-Jacques, 
of immemorial printing and bookbinding associations ; and close 
at band was the tavern ‘La Mule,’ where the poet contrived his 
rogueries and met his associates in villany. Although he was 
living in the house of an ecclesiastic, it is not probable that the 
poet’s conduct was very reputable. 

With the students in those days their existence each day was a 
work of genius; the problem was to get the means to leadajoyaos 
life, and the material given wos AERO a Sha 
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‘Tn 1456, the year in which he wrote the ‘ Petit Testament,’ 
Villon went to Angers, with what object was unknown until M, 
Longnon instituted his researches into the national archives. The 
object, it may now be stated, was to plan a burglary on the house 
of a wealthy priest. The plan, however, was discovered, and 
Villon und his associates vanished into the mysterious byways of 
wandering rascaldom, and it was not till 1457 that one of the ac= 
complices—Guy—was caught. This ‘ fortis operator crochetorum,? 
as the documents call him, was put to the torture, and his revela~ 
tion of the truth probuhly furnished the authorities with some clue 
to the steps of Villon. At any rate,in 1457 we find the pocb 
lodged in the cells of the Chitelet under sentence of death. It i 
supposed that Villon, with some half-dozen companions, had com- 
mitted a highway robbery, but nothing certain has been found out 
about this affair. Hie companions were hanged, and while awaiting 
the same fate Villon composed one of his best pieces, the epitaph, 
in form of a ballad, commencing, *Fréres humains qui aprés nous 
vivez,’ from which we quote one stanza about the gibbet, which, 
for its grim realism and pathos, might have come from the pen of 
Vietor Hugo :— 


‘La playe nous a debues ot Inve, 


Et Io soleil dossechos ot noire’; 

View, corbeaulx, nous ont les youx cavez, 
Et arrachez Ia barbo et les sourcils. 
Jomais, nul temps, nous ne sommes raseia 5 
Puis ga, puis la, comme le yont varia 
‘A-aon plaisir, sans coraar nous charie. 


Doring his trial, as has been ingeniously inferred from a 
passage in the ‘Ballade de l'Appel de Villon, the unfortunate 
poet went through the ordeal of the question by water, of whieh an 
interesting account is given by Paul Lacroix, under the heading 
* Pénalité,' in his book on‘ Meeurs, Usages, ete.. au Moyen Age,’ 
The prisoner, it. appears, was placed on a stretcher and bound 
down with cords; the executioner then took the culprit by the 
nose and held the nostrils compressed until the exhausted lungs 
foreed the lips open; then some nine litres of cold water were 
poured gradually down the throat of tho victim, who was then con- 
siderately laid before a fire to dry. In the question extraondi-~ 
naire, double the quantity of water was employed. After his con- 
demnation Villon appealed to Parliament and got a respite, In 
the mean time Maric, the daughter of Charles d'Orléans, was born, 
and Villon composed a dainty little ballad on the occasion, which 
won for him the intercession of the father, and Parliament gree 
eiously commuted the sentence of death into thes of 

ad 
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life ag that which hae just beon described, we cannot fail to bo 
struck by two things. First of all we observe that Villon’s nature 
has escaped all taint of corruption. In the midst of the most 
abject mental and bodily distress he retains high and noble senti- 
ments. He is full of respect and love for his mother and of 
tude to those who have helped him. He regrets the folly of his 
wasted youth, and, what is very noteworthy considering the period 
at which he lived, he loves his country. In his wonderful ballad 
of ‘Dead Ladies” he was safficiently in penis ee aS his 
countrymen to recognise the glorious devotion of 

Johanne, Ia boune Lormine, 

Qu’Anglois brusléront & Rouen, 


Secondly, we observe that the circumstances of his life formed the 
talent of the poet. Brought up in the school of misery, Villon 
saw things ax they were; allegory and cuphuism were for him 
things of the past. At the time when Villon appeared French 
literature was at a period of trangition from general and allegorical 
poetry to personal and individual poetry. It was a period when 
the feudal system was gradually becoming extinet, and when the 
period of history known ns the Middle Ages was approaching its 
term. Catholiciem and feudalism were about to give place to the 
Renaissance and the power of the people. In literature Villon 
took the place of the trowvires; the basochiens succeeded the old 
mystery players; and the eloquence of the pulpitabandoned courtly 
panegyric and scholastic elegance, and became plebeian in its style 
as it was democratic in its inspiration. In the poetry of Villon 
we have the last word of the Gothic spirit in all its strong in- 
dividuality and delicate sweetness. We eee what the French 
spirit could do before it was influenced by Italian subtlety and 
Jinesse. The poems of Villon, with their rough strength underlying 
a delicate clearness of expression, are, to the ingenious and ornate 
poems of Ronsard, what the old Gothic cathedrals are to the 
Chateau of Blois, or what the paintings of the Clouets are to those 
of their Flemish neighbours Hemling and the Van Eycks, The 
essential characteristic of Villon and of all Old Freneh poetry—a 
ebarncteristic which still distinguishes French art—is a striking 
neatness and precision of execution, an unconstrained elegance, and 
@ lightness and almost aérial delicacy such as we see in a hundred 
Gothic carvings and tracerios. The roughness and force, however, 
still remain. In Villon’s work it is generally kept within bounds 
by his innate artistic spirit; but after Villon the rough element 
threatened to predominate—as, for instance, in the hard ak on 
chastened pages of Rabelais—and the object of the Werary dks 





‘Marot 

edition of Villon by onder of Francs Ly a hong eee 

of the Pleiad could not, consistently with their principles, dé other 
wiee than condemn the roughness and simplicity of Villon, after 
‘this brief interval the charm exercises its old ooh LibpunsiaRegge 

alls himself « humble disciple of Villon ; Boileau 
place in the following lines -— 1 
> -  ———_ 
Ciao a see oan 
‘Dans ces 

Débronillor Vart confue do nos views romanciare 


Ta Fontaine was his ardent admirer, and Voltaire his 
Tn our own days still more flattering justice has 
i te-Beuve, Saint-Mare-Girardin, Nisard, 


same time he was the most skilled: 
r of rhyme. Not only was ho tho; 
was also the first poet, i a 
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venture to quote the following little poem to justify some of 
our remarke:— 


Lax ow ‘Pxustosr Roxpeav? 

Mort, fappelle de ta rigueur, 

Qui m’as ma maistresso ravie, 

Et n'es pas encore assouvie, 

So tu ne me tiens en langueur, 

One puis n'euz force ne vigueur; 

Mais que te nuysoit-elle en vie, 
Mort ? 

Deux estions, et n'avions qu'ung cueur ; 

S'il est mort, force est que devie, 

Voire, ou que je vive sans vie, 

Comme les images, par cueur, 
Mort! 


Again, in reading Villon we are often surprised at discovering 
chords of sympathy with that feeling of disenchantment, that 
ever-present consciousness of the vanitas rerum, which s gene- 
rally supposed to be the peculiar characteristic of the northern 
races. Surrey is amongst the earliest of our own poets whose bent 
is of this strongly serious and melancholy turn. One of Villon’s 
pet subjects is the regret of faded beauty :— 

Le front ridé, les cheveux gris, 


Les sourcilz cheuz, les yeux estainctz, 
Qui faisaient regars et ris. 


Death and fading beauty is a theme which had an unconquerable 
charm for Villon, and, like Baudelaire, he has written of les petites 
vieilles who once were queens of hearts— 


cos pauvres femmelettes 
Qui vieilles sont et n'ont de quoy— 


who, regretting their past beauty, ask Heaven why they were born 
80 soon; but Villon quaintly says— 


Notre Seigneur s'en taist tout coy, 
Car, au tanser, il le perdroit. 


‘The word tanser means ‘to discuss,’ ‘ to argue) and the innuendo 
of the irreverent poet is sufficiently clear to need no further ex- 
planation. 

The best of Villon’s work consists of the ballads and rondeaux 
which are scattered throughout the ‘ Grand Testament’ and ‘ Petit 
Testament.’ Form and thought are united in them in the mote 
perfect manner. The sentiment is often commonplace, wad sen 
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‘prip! Drip! Drip!’ 
ata este 


I 
Awone the horrid acts we read 
Of Torquemada’s Inquisition, 
I recollect a cruel deed 
Befitting any fiend’s commission. 
The trick was very simply done: 
(True genius ever is adaptive!) 
Mere water-drops fell one by one 
Plump on the cranium of the captive. 


1 
*Twas quite refreshing first of all ; 

The heated brain found solace in it ; 
But soon the thing began to pall, 

‘And made an age of every minute. 
At length, to crown the dire effect 

Of this eternal patter-patter, 
A man of giant intellect 

Became as mad as any hatter. 


m1 

Within our gentler modern life 

Such deeds could never find revival ; 
Yet in my true and loving wife 

Doth Torquemada boast a rival. 
I never curse the cruel Fates 

Who brought me down to this condition : 
I doat on her who emulates 

The late lamented Inquisition. 


v 
For her I sacrificed my Club— 
My pet resort—my seventh heaven 
To her I’ve yielded up my Chubb, 
And must be home before eleven. 
I wear a pleased and placid grin, 
And strive to clank my fetters gaily : 
Open revolt would be a sin,— 
But oh! the drops are dropping daily. 
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v 
She dreads tobacco—though the smell 
Is innocent, physicians tell us ; 
And, worst of all, (I know it well) 
‘My lady is a little jealous. 
Her fears are evidently vain, 
For banished is my mild Manilla ; 
The cook’s exceptionally plain, 
The housemaid is 4 she-gorilla. 


VI 
Long years have I endured the rack 
From January to December. 
One straw will break the camel’s back, 
But that must be the last, remember. 
Not many more can I survive 
Of paltry cares and petty trammels : 
The end will very soon arrive ; 
My back is weaker than the camel's. 
HENRY $, LEIGH. 


Mt a Japanese Watering-Place. 
To Europeans the heat during the months of July and August in 
Japan is almost intolerable. Exercise must he taken before eight 
o'clock in the morning and after six o'clock in the evening, so that 
during the period between these hours the foreign settlements of 
Yokohama, Kobé, and Nagasaki present the appearance of cities of 
the dead. 

Yokohama, from its is perhaps the most in~ 
tolerable of the three, Tae din tang attaleeeneat 
shut out what particles of breeze mighb be wafted from the 
distant mountain range of Oyama, and on the fourth spreads the 
broad, glittering expanse of the Bay of Yedo. No wonder, then, 
that as the sun scorches the eyes with the glare of apparently end- 
sa white buildings upon an apparently endless white, dust-clogged 

3 as the coolest of drinks refuse to soothe the palate ; and 
is oe very punkahs wave heavy warm air,—the foreign residents 
should during the aforesaid months make a general exodus to ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ 

The most popular of these summer refuges is the small village 
of Hakoné, situated amongst the mountains about forty-five miles 
from Yokohama, ‘To approach Hakoné, a terrible flight of afflic- 
tions—terrible at least to the tourist fresh from the rapid means 
of conveyance, and the thousand and one conveniences of Ruropean 
travel—must be undergone. The railway is of no good, as its 
‘terminusisat Yokohama; the Tocaido, or great main road, sorely 
tries the nerves of the traveller and the stamina of the native 
ponies. Walking beneath this burning san is entirely out of the 
question, and the sole means of conveyance is the ‘jinxi ! or 
two-wheeled carriage, dragged by coolies. Moreover, 
eerie a a so far up country as Hakoné, so 

traveller must lay in his stock for some days to come; 
ae it sent beforchand to the pre-arranged tea-home, and leave 
word with his storekeeper to transmit in duc course all further 
supplies. This must: be done, assuming that tea-house aecommo- 
dation has been procured, for during the exodus season every tea 
honse in the little village of Hakoné has been engaged for weeks 
previously, And as foreign influencos have not yet established 
there a giant hotel, the traveller must choose between two or 
three big houses, in which it is true much has been done to make 
‘roughing it’ palatable, but which at the best are very rude homes 
fora sojourn of a month or six weeke. 
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that the ieee ( baked especially 60 as 

ey tia) toned seta ed lates tape cannes 
‘suite’ of apattments—that is, a few sjusto yards of apaceoaie 
of by screens—has been secured, sc stink so 
journey. 

‘There is nothing to be descelbed of the roed.betwaens Xokshanas 
and Odawarra—in the ancient palmy days of feudal Japan a 
thriving centre of commercial and political importance, now simply 
notable as being the point at which one really bids farewell to 

signs of western civilisation, and from which diverges the road to 
the mineral baths—that has not been described by writers on travel 
in Japan. The villages on the route are as well known to readers 
‘of Oriental travel as are the principal places of the ‘Swiss Round” 
to students of Murray and Baedeker, so we will assume that the 
coolics—honest, willing slaves, resembling much the inhabitants 
of the mountain districts of Spain in their capabilities of doing a 
great deal of work upon very little sastenance—have pulled ms the 
thirty-eight miles under the eight hours. 

Beyond Odawarra no carriage can pass, for the very sufiicient 
reason that the path—in courtesy termed a high road, in reality 
4% succession of more or less evenly jumbled boulders—commences: 
a by no means gradual ascent of some four thousand feet. Most 
tourists make this ascent in ‘kagos’ or baskets slung on the 
shoulders of trained evolies, but to enjoy the seenery: ly one 
should walk. We have left the plain, with its homely 
looking expanse of fields studded with brown-thatched farm-howses, 
and at every step the scenery grows wilder and more romantic; 
rugged lines of hills bound the view ahead; through the 
each hand torrents foam and dash over their stony beds 
banks of shrub-grown crags or along the feet af dense pine-woods; 
the only sounds that break the stillness are the soughing of the wind 
through the trees, the murmur of the waters, and the distant dull 
roar of the ocean on the sands of Odawarra bay. There is but 
little level ground in this district, and wherever a patch occurs 
there is certain to be found a picturesque little resting-place, with — 
a seat of turf and a canopy of branches, where the traveller may 
rest for a few minutes, and, as he gazes over the panorama spread 
beneath him, sip cups of tea guiltless of sugar or milk. All is stiff, 
stern collar-work—a long plod over the vilest of paths up am 
apparently neverending ascent. Buthow keen and fesh is the ait! 
Down in the plain below they are simmering and Mebysee ss 
beneath the rays of a tropical sw1—here *e are 

uncontaminated mountain airy wie which oh wigs. Sane 
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July, necessitates the use of the thickest coverings; air which ix 
worth any amount of petty privation to breathe for a few weeks; 
ait which will stave the doctor from our door for months to come. 

‘The country folk are over civil and obliging, and the days of 
swaggering, (wo-sworded roisterers have gone by, so that no fears 
need be entertained by the pedestrian on the score of interference, 
eave—and it is an important saving clause—in the caso of any 
insufficiency of passport. Be the document ever so minutely 
irregular, and no power, persuasion, or interest can prevent the 
European tourist from being ignominiously marched back to 
Yokobama in the convoy of native police. A lovely romantic 
walk of two hours brings the traveller to the top of the pass, 
Arriving as one generally does at the close of day, having started 
from Yokohama early in the morning, the first view of the 
Japanese Harrogate is simply enchanting. Standing under the 
quaint red portal of a rustic shrine dedicated to the rural fx- 
deity Inari-Sama, through the lattice-work of the pine-branches 
one catches a glimpse of the lake of Hakoné, sleeping in a neat of 
densely wooded hills, Along one shore of the lake stretches the 
line of brown-thatched houses composing the village, and looking 
a8 one does trom an eminence, can be seen the folk in the street 
hurrying to bath-house or vespers. Far away, over an expanse of 
many-tinted woods, rises the grand solitary cone of Fujiyama, 
now all purple in the rays of the setting sun: to the right is 
the huge mountain gap, known to tourists aa the O Tomi Togi, 
and on the left soar the twin peaks which mark the summit of 
the Hakoné pass, now as peaceful as a beautiful summer evening 
can make thom, not many years ago the scene of much hard 
fighting between the troops of the old Emperor and those of the 
present’ Mikndo. Descending the rough mountain rond, and 
passing through avenues of gigantic trees which skirt the lake, 
the village is reached, 

It is strange that at so sequestered and romantic a spot, in so 
mysterious and distant a country, should be reproduced on # small- 
scale the scenes typical of an English watering-place during the 
season. Yet life at Hakoné, as passed by the health-seekers from 
Yokohama, has very little romance about it, To the soli 
artist or explorer the charm is indescribable, but to the family 
man from Yokohama, with fashionable daughters and a large 
circle of acquaintance, except for the pure air and the relief from 
heat, life in Hakoné rust be » dreadful bore. 

‘The independent bachelor, purely on health-gaining or plea- 
sure bent, knowing and caring for no one in the place, may Snows 
us he likes, pass his time as he likes, and \ive where be exe. “Woo 
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Hakoné as his head-quarters, the independent bachelor may spend 
@ most enjoyable fortnight in exploring the 

venturing 0 far as to make the ascent of the holy mountain 
distant some twenty miles; in this case, however, he 
especially careful that his passport ig in order, for if the Japa- 


grand, ly mountail 

Acting thus Sipe, untrammelled by etiquette and the 
petty exsctions of society, the traveller will mover regret having 
passed a short time at Hakoné, Walk as he may in ang direction, 
pleasing subjects for his pencil, odd nooks and corners, little 
patches of the uncontaminated Japan of the romantic past, greet 
him at every turn of the road. If he be a sportsman, he will find 
amongst the simple rustics many a sturdy fellow willing to show 
him happy hunting grounds abounding vith big and small game 
which have been accumulating ever since the days of feudalism, 
when the great lords of the neighbourhood, and not unfrequently 
the Emperor himself, were wont to hold great hunting festivals 
extending over several weeks, and which, thanks to. the 
regulations concerning sporting licences issued by the Government, 
have never been massacred wholesale by the * sportsmen’ of Yoko~ 
hhama; or he may pass a day of ‘dolce far niente’ with rod and line 
amongst the innumerable inlets and sequestered corners of the 
lake, sharing a rough tiffin with the boatman under the shade of 
some waterside shrine, and enjoying himself thoroughly, so long 
as he does not look for sport. 

Very different, however, is life at Hakoné as passed by men 
afflicted with large families, and enjoying the reputation of being 
well known and respected members of the Yokohama community. 

Paterfamilias, as he has ladies with him, must pub up at one 
of the great tea-houses—in the olden time sober, respectable, 
dingy old inns enough, but now, alas! much altered, to suit the 
tastes of foreign visitors—at least, so think the Gay 
prietors. Every time he enters the tea-house his eye is ed 
with a staring addross, rudely printed on a huge board suspended 
over the entrance, running somewhat in this style :— 

Gnraxp Hornt, Haxowt. 


Great accommodation for Englisch and Americans gentleman, Alt 
auad thoy epeale, sad ood boar sold ty Miser Eieacha 
‘The soft, white mats are retained in that portion of the house 
set npart for domestic use, but in the rooms allotted to foreigners 
flimay carpets are Jaid down, on which totter wooden constructions. 
charitably presumed to be chairs and tables, “We ork kh 
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attired from morn till night in what would nob 
of European evening dress, were it tolerably well fi 


tions of foreigners, have none of the coynes: i 
such marked characteristics of their sisters in less known hostelries, 


known as *a very keen eye to the main chance.’ 

‘As Paterfamilias meets here all the Smiths and Browns: 
Yokohama acquaintance, he must live as they do. He pre 
has brought his own Chinese cook, and the rickety tables 
grown beneath extravagant viands and costly liquors very little i 
‘Keeping with the homely, nay, mean appearance of the and 
its furniture, He must dress as in Yokohama. To bir the com- 
forts of the collarless shirt, the light wide-awake, and the loose 
knickerbockers are denied, and he must descend to breakfast exch 
morning in irreproachable costume; so that the poor man y 
finds that the change from Yokohama to Hakoné is but # diff 
ence without a distinction. X 

But ff etiquette presses hard upon those of the sterner eex, how 
much harder is it upon ladies during these hot months! All, 
especially the Americans, vie with each other in the pro 
and exhibition of sumptuous miment; and as the 
daughters of the West sweep along the humble si 
daintily tripping with upheld skirts and the highest: heeled of 
boots the most rugged of paths, the chubby, bronzed little Japanes 
women run to the cottage doors, and, questioning dou! A 
similarity of sex, gape with wonder-struck eyes, afterwards turning 
away in peals of genuine laughter. * " 

Calls are regularly made and received, tiffin and dinner parties 
given, and solemn expeditions of exploration formed to the 
various points of interest, within an easy distance of the village. 
Nor arethe spiritual wants of the little community left neglected, 
for the Saturday coach from Yokohama gene brings a 
missionary en route for the baths; und to the tra e 
perchance through Hakoné on a Sunday, very funnily 
sound of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ sung to the 

barmonium, contrast with the ecene wound, 
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Such is life at a Japanese watering-place. By many readers 
our aceount may be deemed too sweeping, for doubtless there are 
many who fly from the heat of Yokohama and enjoy their holiday 
in a rational way{; but these are our experiences at Hakoné 
during three successive summers passed there, and we cannot 
deem them overdrawn. Although pleasure-seckers form the 
largest proportion of the visitors to the bathe of Japan, there are 
many people who really go to be cured of their ailments, or at 
least to obtain temporary relief. These, however, do not: patronise 
Hakoné. Half-way between Hakoné and Miyanoshita, another 
place of popular resort, are sulphur baths the exact 
of those at, Harrogate in Yorkshire, and hither resort all the year 
round, from every part of Japan, the maimed and diseased. ‘The 
scenes, however, to be witnessed in the open air every day are so 
revolting that the Japanese have been left masters of the situa- 
tion, nnd. foreigners combine the purchase of health with that 
of pleasure at other baths. The tea-houses are built over the 

and the water may be seen in the bath-rooms bubbling up 
steaming hot from the earth; no amount of heat seems to affect 
the Japanese frame, accustomed as it is to be plunged daily into 
a tub of water almost at boiling heat, but in the case of foreigners 
the temperature must be considerably moderated,—henee, gay the 
natives, the reason that, s0 few foreigners are cured after a course 
of Japanese mineral baths. 

No traveller visiting Japan should omit to visit ite bath- 
villages. The airisof the purest, the scenery exquisitely romantic, 
and at a very slight expense of time, trouble, and money, a great 
deal that is vastly instructive and interesting may be seen. To 
the artist especially the greatest attractions are held out, whilat 
the student of Japanese habits and customs, so long as he steers 
clear of tea-houses of the before-described type, and does not mind 
a good share of rough living and hard work, may find in these 
mountain regions what he may look for in vain in other parts of 
the rapidly-changing Japan of to-day. 

ALF, ABELLA 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


Cuarter V. 


THE INFORMER. 


Dirrenenr as the two Englishmen were in almost all particulars, 
they differed also in this, that Pennicuick, though he was much the 
stronger, and could keep awake night after night, if it were neces- 
sary, was a heavy sleeper; while Conway was a light one. The 
passing by of the first pilgrim on the paved towing-path the next 
morning awoke him, and he at once got up and looked about him. 
The first object his eyes rested on was Fu-chow, just stepping from 
the boat to shore. 

Where are you going, captain ?? 

‘Topside-galow, much plenty walk before chow-chow.’ 

“Not a bit of it; there is no time for going up hill. And as 
to chow-chow, we mean to take that with his Excellency the red- 
buttoned mandarin.’ 

He had produced his watch in corroboration of the first part of 
this statement, for an illustration is the best sort of language to 
all aliens; but the captain appealed to it as a witness on the other 
side. 

‘One piecey hand look plenty time for chin-chin.’ 

Yes; but the other hand says No. You can chin-chin here 
just as well as at that blessed temple, and in short you sha’n’t go. 

‘Chop-chop,’ pleaded Fu-chow,and moved his legs like Mr. Payne 
of pantomimic celebrity, to express rapidity of movement. ‘One 
young man walkey, no step.’ 

“I don’t care how quick a young man can walk. Weare going 
on with the boat at once.’ 

«What is that dancing ape about?” inquired Pennicuick, roused 
by the noise of the argument, and putting his head out of the 
shoreward cabin. Fu-chow skipped back into the boat with all the 
celerity of which he had just been boasting. 

Oh, nothing, said Conway. ‘I am only telling him to move 
on, since we mean to breakfast with the mandarin,’ 

‘To be sure, with old red-button, He will give us “ frogs and 
snails and puppy dogs’ tails,” no doubt ; but what is enlargement of 
theliver compared with that. of the mind?” Then, witha supercilious 
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glanee at the pilgrims : Merdinaliredbceireniati ccs 
beginning again, I see. What surprises me is the egotism of ¢ 
idiots in cach imagining that he possesses a eoul,” 

* Perhaps be does,’ eaid Conway drily. 

+ Well, of course it is passible ; sont you must. allow even in that 
case that it can't be possibly worth saving.’ 

Although it was almost certain that the mandarin to whom 
they had been recommended would presently ask them to breakfast 
(for, thongh by no means hospitable to strangers, the Chinese pay 
considerable attention to persons who have letters of introduction), 
the two Englishmen thought it pradent to take what is called a 
* summer oyster.’ Oysters are very plentiful in the Flowery Land 
fn the proper season, and during the remainder of the year a 
substitute—thanks, we believe, to ‘barbarian’ ingenuity—has 
‘beon discovered for them, The yolk of an egg is put into a wine- 
glass ; a few drops of water and as many of vinegar are added, with 
salt'and pepper. Then the reeipient ‘shuts his eyes and opens his 
mouth, as in the nursery game of our childhood, and * Heayen 
sends him,’ or seems to send him, an oyster. 

Pennicuick approved of this delicacy in his unenthuslastic 
manner, and appeared in better spirits than on the previous evening = 
he acknowledged that his temper had not been what it should 
have been on that occasion, which he attributed to being shut up in 
a horrid boat ; and now that they were on their way again, he 
animated and fall of talk. His quick eye roved hither and 
and found « theme for sprightly scorn wherever it fell; on the tea- 
farms that now ai tosprinkle the banks, where every parasitic 
plant was ¢ ‘Twit on the family tombs with their groups of 
pines or junipers (there's another hearse and feathors’); on the 
blocks of granite cut into forms of gigantic animals, in imitation, 
as he affirmed, of the antediluvian departanent of the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace ; and on the pagodas, the idea of which he maintained 
was derived from Kew, Presently glancing nearer homo, he noticed 
thatthe number of soldiers in attendance upon them was diminished. 

“There are but five men here, and there should be six,’ observed 
he in a quick tone of anger. 

“ Fu-chow, how is this ?’ inquired Conway, whoas usual saw no 
reason for such excitement. It had happened more than once that 
some of their guards had got ont and walked beside the boat. 

Fo-chow seemed to think that thie was the case now; for he 
gazed earnestly nlong the footpath, ns if expecting to see the truant: 

them, ere he replied : * Man plenty dirtey, plenty wash.” 
+He says the fellow has stopped to bathe,’ explained Conway. 

+ A celebrated trasfirm in London is #9 called, Consin Jonathan. 

baad 
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Pennicuick smiled, not very plensantly ; that pleee of extrava- 
gance was perhaps asore subject ; or perhaps his eye resting for the 
moment on Fu-chow, ‘him to show his teeth. 

More tombs, more tea-tirms, more pagodas, and presently a 
villa residence on tie riverside, which would have astonished a 
inca dia i Bh a ae i lee ll Hd 
tecture. Imagine a Swiss cottage, painted very brightly, and 
with gilt bells hanging from paper that shone in the sun 
and tinkled in the breeze : in front a garden with grottoes and 
fishponds; on one side, and a little to the rear, what in England 
would have been 1 coach-house and stables, but was in this instance 
a * Hall of Ancestors,’ where the memory of one’s great-grandfather 
was a never-tiring subject of devotional exercise. On the other 
side of the villa a similar range of buildings, the * Hall of Educa- 
tion,’ or, as we should say, the schoolroom, where the children of the 
proprietor take in Confucius with their mothers’ milk. This wax 
the residence of Twang-hi, the mandarin. 

The boat was pulled ashore and one of the soldiers despatched 
to his Excellency, bearing the Englishtnen’s credentials : the letter 
of introduction from their Shanghae acquaintance, and a piece of 
cardboard of bright vermilion, cight inches long by four wide, 
which was Conway's visiting card. His name was on the centre, 
and in one corner, in Chinese, the words, ‘Your stupid younger 
brother bows his head in salutation.’ 

* Well, [ don’t like children,’ observed Pennicnick frankly, * but 
to call these people children is to pay them far too high a compli- 
ment. Does ‘the fool who lives in this gimenack edifice—the proper 
place of which is at the top of atwelfth-cake—wear a peacock’s 
feather, I wonder?” 

‘Certainly not; that ix reserved for even greater men, He 
boasts of the red button only.’ 

* Then be is not allowed to swallow gold-leaf when the Emperor 
grunts his gracious permission to him to die?” 

«Tam not sure, but I think he can only strangle himself with 
a silken cord,’ answered Conway gravely. ‘Now, whatever you do, 
Penn, when we come into this gentleman's presence, don't you laugh 
— see, here is his master of the ceremonies.’ 

Down the steps of the gimcrack villa, like an actor out-of a 
stoge castle o trifle too small for him, was scen descending a 
solemn personage, with a wand in his hand, and a similar address 
card, only a trifle bigger, to that which had been handed in, He 
was attired in a blue dressing-gown, so full in its make as almost 
to give a suspicion of crinoline, and wore upon his beaks eat ot 
inverted butter-dixh, which wobbled as he moved. As lne dvew weak 
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“$I believe that the lazy little beggar has learned 


racters. : 
‘Thus they continued for several minutes, each one | 
himeelf and his own possessions, while exaggerating: 
of everything pertaining to the other; and then pipes and. 
nates pce pry leraa pet ied 
a it sort of ol 
tion in the household. There are uo fewer than eight gradations of 
salutation, from the mero clasping of the hands to the knocking the 
head nine times upon the floor, so that there was a good deal of 
action, To Conway's great relief, this seemed to have no 
effect upon the risibility of his friend, who indeed was looking very 
grave. His hearing, like his other physical senses, was especially 
acute, and certain sounds of shonting and tumult without had 
reached him. Presently the number of the attendants in the 
room became augmented ; among them were some of the soldiers 
from the boat, but there were also other soldiers. 

The mundarins in China, ax Conway was aware, have no 
* business hours,’ as we term them, but are subject at any time to 
have the claims of justice urged upon them; therefore the sud- 
den appearance of two police officials followed by their 
did not occasion any alarm to him. Pennicuick, on the other hand, 
Gar coh alacqacd ladon OF leone haraigh pak Gal Geel 
to be a stranger—but suspicious of danger. He maintained an air 
of politeness, but, his stern face grew dark, and he mechanically 
pushed his chair back to the wall. 

With a wave of his hand, a if to beepeak his visitors’ pardon 
for his momentary negloct of them, the mandarin turned slowly to 
the foremost. police official, who addresed him with an excite- 
ment yery unusual; for an inferior in China is to his superior 
always respectful, even to the very carriage of his pigtail It 
was plain that something had happened to override even the 
national regard for ceremony. 

So rapidly did the msn epeak, that Conway was unable to 
gather any sense from his words except that it was some sort of 
accusition, and his astonishment was great indeed on seeing the 
mandarin suddenly turn round and point towards bis friend. At 
the same moment, as if in obedience to the sigoal, he eaw Fu-chow 
emerge from the crowd, with several soldiers, and make a rush at 
Pennicuick. Quick as thonght, the Intter lexpt from his seat and 
drew a revolver from his pocket; the next instant Fu-chow, for 
certain, would have been sent to Hades, and in all probubility the 
mandarin after him, had not Conway, with a warning, ery of * Maske 
man ! what would you do?’ struck the muzzle of The -weayon wees, 
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have twice saved my life from him ; and how you revere Buddha, 
and know nothing of this vile and impious sacrilege,’ 

*And yet it was my friend, and not I,’ urged Conway, * whose 
hand has fed you.” 

“Ay, und struck me, whispered Fu-chow fiercely, and 
for an instant his scarred cheek. ‘See, yonder, what he has taken, 
and reckon what he is like to pay for it? 

He pointed to the family altar, erected, as usual, in the hall, 
and on which by this time a priest from the temple had placed the 
missing Shay-le with every demonstration of reverence. The faces 
of all the spectators, including even those of the soldiers who had 
just been employed in binding Pennicuick’s limbs with ropes, ex 
pressed a superstitious awe, 

“How much shall I get for this, as they say at the Old Bailey, 
Connie?’ inquired the prostrate Penniouick, taking advantage 
of the solemn silence ; ‘I suppose that friend of yours—whom you 
will do me the justice to say I always took for a scoundrel—will 
tell us as much ae that,” 

Conway murmured a few words to the captain, who answered 
in the same low tone, but with a look which fortunately Pennicuick 
could not see. 

“You will be fined and perhaps imprisoned, he says,’ answered 
Conway cheerfully. 

Tt was an effort for him to speak with hope, for what the 
captain had hissed into his ear was this; ‘As sure as that is the 
Shay-le of Buddha, he will be cut into ten thousand pieces.’ Such 
is in China the punishment invariably inflicted on those who com~ 
mit sacrilege, as Conway was well aware ;* but no less did the corro- 
borution of the fact from Fu-chow's lips cost him a shudder, Far 
from European aid, and in the heart of a hostile and superstitious 
people—even had he had no personal enemy to urge the law upon 
its ertel course—Ralph Pennicuick was surely doomed. 


Cuarren VI. 
THR GARDEN AT RICHMOND. 


‘Wexcome everywhere as is the spring, it is nowhere hailed with 
more genuine satisfaction than in the outlying neighbourhoods near 
London, where so many families reside in reality to be spared 
the London rent, but professedly because the country is ‘ eo delight- 
ful,’ or ¢s0 much more healthy for the dear children.’ Ax for the 
healthiness, that isa matter to be settled between the Registrire 
General (who holds a different opinion) and themselves; but as to 
the delightfulnes:, we believe that under crosé-examination they ~ 
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green in spring-time nevertheless, and often boast a: 

that outshines all the patterns of the upholsterers., 

Pere to, being but in hy high brik wall of wry 
whereon are trained peach-trees and pear-trees, which, ae 
dom giving any account of themselves such a4 would be received 
in Covent Garden, bear bere and there a cherished frait or two, 
which is reserved by the proprietor for great, occasions, and, de 
scanted on as § 

In one of these gardens, on the acliame spring morning, as it 
happens, on which Arthur Conway, thousands of miles away, ie 
paying with bis friend that fatal visit to the mansion of his trans= 
parency Twang-hi, his daughter Nelly is sitting before an casel, 
in front of her mother's house; she is painting a picture of it in 
water-colours for her far-away father, whose artistic talent and 
something more she bas inherited, and she caleulates that: it will 
reach him, some three months hence or so, pon bis birthday. He 
has never seen the house; for when he left his wife and child, years 
and years ago, they were in lodgings in Landon, where they had 
continued to live on until lately, when some slight change for the 
better in his circumstances enabled them to remove to Richmond. 
To what thnt change was owing Nelly does not know, nor even does 
her mother, Papa is reticent about such matters. He is 
aoe sometimes a little less so than at others; and then the wife 

it home, or his belongings, as he lightly calla thom, 
Pepe armctentran ‘The quarterly cheque to: Mre. 
Conway has another twenty pounds in it, and Nelly gets acme 
potty ornaments from China to wear in ber bright brown hair or 
around mpely neck, which sets her thinking what this dear 
distant papa is like, whom she has not geen since she was a little 
child, but who never forgets her. The cheque sometimes comes to her 
mother without a letter, but for herself there are always some loving 
lines by the China mail that fillher with unuttered yeamings: The 
subject, of her father is not one upon which, her mother encourages 
her to speak, That there is‘ nothingabsolutely wrong’ about papa, 
she is well convinced, but she also knows that mamma and he 
are not quite in accord. This gives her affection for him a tinge 
of sorrow, which does not, however, abate its She hae been told by 
some of her father's friends that she is the ‘very image of him,’ 
but that does not help her much towards picturing him to herelf. 
He cannot, for example, be only a few inches more than five feet 
high; wear brown hair in masses about his forebead, and ina heap 
at the back of his head; have hands so ridiculously small that he 
is obliged to ask for his gloves as * first child's size’ instead of any 
number known to adults; all whieh are among the personal ehax 





wrong. ne Acree 

bird, whom heartless sight to make: 
more ravishing, does Nelly sing; and here, too, is a wonder bow 
40 frail n body can trill forth such fur-sounding melodies as are now 
filling the spring air uround her, When she works alone with her 
brush or pencil, it ie her habit eo to ving: and (he Oye Coane 

harmonise together like the voice and the instrument. : 

*My dear Nelly, I do hope you are not pothing fonehgaies 
brush in your mouth,’ exclaimed an agitated fernale voice, and at 
the same moment an elderly lady appeared at the top of the little 
from the dining-room window to the 
song at the time, the question ap- 


peared a little supertiuous, but she hastened treeless 
theless, 


*No, mamma, dear; T hope T gave up that practice tka 
ught me my first “grown-up” paint-box, 


cold,’ resumed Mrs. Conway, with 
thee is nothing 00 treashandn anit 
as you will come te know when you 
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bation, had assumed a permanent position of 
Sih epalde statin orensch bus aressore 
annoyed, 


like those of a mechanical doll ; only, it was not necessary to press 
any particular spring, for she was all spring. 

Her complexion was very fair and good, and she would have 
looked comparatively young, but for those furrows and for the 
wrinkles about her mouth, where a painful smile was working (for 
you couldn't call it playing) in sign that for all thathad come and 
gone to her in the way of sorrow, and for all the unsatisfactoriness: 
of the scheme of creation, she was, thank Heaven, still cheerful. 
But it was no more like real cheerfulness than a gas-fire is like 
one of wood or coal, Her father, a plain blunt man, with a turn 
for drollery, used to say of her whon a child, thatwhe had got * the 
Toos.’ She was always too hot or too cold, or the weather was; 
and all about her were too hard, or too rade, or too unsympathising ; 
and she never forgave him that little joke, though it was grently 
appreciated by the rest of the family. The poor man went to his 
grave, she was wont to say, without ever knowing what his poor 
danghter suffered; which, so far as any particular ailment was 
concerned, was certainly true. If she had ever heard of the 
poet's advice to ‘suffer and be strong'—which she had not—she 
would Lave retorted that ‘it was all very well for a great rough 
man like him, but. she would just like to see him trying to 
bear for half an hour what she bad had to bear all day and 
every day of her life, not to mention her nervous headaches. 
Nobody could call her repining who knew the meaning of words; 
but any other poor ereaturs in her position would be eorely 
tempted to inquire why such misfortunes befell her, whohad really 
not the physical strength to endure them.’ Mrs, Conway was 
really a kind-hearted good woman, and yet. men had been known 
to say that, if there wus no other woman in the world, they could 
never have married her: but this was after the days of her piquant: 
prettiness had passed away; during that time she had had wooers 
enough, for in addition to her personal charms she had had some 
trifling attractions in the three per cents, though, to do her (and 
him) justice, they had .weighed as nothing with Arthur Conway, 
Speculations as to what on carth could have induced this or that 
man to marry this or that woman are always idle when indulged 
in twenty years after the catastrophe. In this case it was only 
certain that Mrs. Conway still had her virtues; and among them 
this important one, that she had done her duty by herehild, It ix 
easier perhaps to be a good mother than a good wife; but, at all 
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Tu a Ue as tiv lay pal by AN arts fan Mk 
“Very likely, my dear only heerved thabib was ridteatous? 
‘And if all the members of the Royal 
mskociates, honorary lecturers, and the 
Wegelbierin that tack geTdeh, Mra Conway would Ihave still main- 
tained hér opinion, 

‘T suppose we ball see nothing of Mr. Raymond Pennicuiok 
now that we have come out of town,” continued she, after a panse, 

*Well, mamma, we have only been here a week, and he is 
working hard at Lincoln's Inn, you know. ‘Te can scarcely be ex- 
pected that he can look in upon us at Richmond so often as when 
we were in Gower Street,’ 

*I did not say anything about “so often,” my dear. To-day 
is Saturday, when even the humblest clerk is given a half-holiday; 
and Raymond is his own master, and could come if he choss Not 
fhat Twant him, goodness knows. If he feels no wish to visitus 
— it ho fargota that ahi Ye wid ei exphanee ile Trace 
mother to him—let him stop away.” 

© He was not an orphan, surely, mamma,” rad Nelly, smiling, 

“Now, that’s what I call hair-splitting,’ returned Mrs. Conway 
quickly. © Ho was worse than sn orphan; fora men that hie o 
bad father is more to be pitied than one who lias none. The child 
was utterly neglected. I don’t helieve Ralph Pennieuick cared 
one fourpenny-piece whether it lived or died. But there, men are 
all aliko; olf, self, self is all they think about from the eradle to 
the grave.” 
“Oh, mamma, I cannot believe that! 

“Of course not; I didn’t believe it myself when 1 was your 

age, but I have come to learn it by experience. You imagine, T 

dare say, thet Raymond, for example, is a high-prineipled, un- 

selfish, dutiful young gentléman; and/I grant he seems all that. 

But a woman can no more judge of a mon’s character before she 

marries him, than you cun tell how a house is furnished by looking 
ithe 


house, and that we know- none of our neighbours except Mrs. 
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but hazel; and, in place of that astonishing black beard his father 
wore, he had a slight moustache and a smooth chin. The people 
who called the elder ‘hard Pen,’ sometimes called the younger 
“soft Pen;’ not that he was weak and yielding, but because he was 
gentle and conciliatory. His behaviour as a son, too, was exem- 
plary ; and, since it is by no means fashionable to be filial, this was 
set down by some to want of strength of mind. As a,matter of 
fact, Raymond had a good deal of independence of character, though 
mitigated in expression by a strong sense of duty as respected his 
parent, and by the gift of charity as regarded others. It was this 
latter quality which had won him the esteem of Mrs. Conway, whose 
recent denunciation of him Nelly had set down at its just value. 
She had not even taken the trouble to defend him against her 
mother’s accusations, which were like the charges of a pet goat, 
made in wilfulness and not in malice. At that very moment she 
was assisting Jenny in the basement story to cook a sweetbread for 
her favourite. 

‘What a charming pictuie, Nelly! But, dear me—it will be 
finished tvo late.’ 

“Why, you dou’t even know, you silly boy, for what it is in- 
tended!” 

‘Why, of course, for exhibition at the Royal Academy. And 
to-day is closing day,’ 

‘Raymond, you're a tease. This picture is intended, sir, for a 
birthday present for somebody.’ 

‘Dear, dear, I am so sorry to have precipitated matters. I 
had no notion you were intending anything so kind. It happens 
on June 4, you know—same day as that of George III., which is 
curious and interesting. But now I know of it, you may just as well 
give it to me as soon as it is done. It is for me, is it not, Nelly ?? 

‘It certainly is not, sir; nothing was further from my inten- 
tion. The picture is for dear papa; it will go out on the 14th of 
this month, and reach him, I hope, just in time. Don’t you think 
it will please him ?” 

“If it doesn’t, I'll take it off his hands, answered Raymond, 
regarding it with admiration. «It pleases me uncommonly.’ 

Yes; but you are not an artist as he is, and, in short, know 
nothing about it.’ 

« That’s quite true, dear; yet. somehow one feels what's good. 
There will be scores of pictures of old red-brick houses, in sunny 
gardens, at the exhibition this year, which will not please me 50 
well as this; which will only please me, perhaps, because they are 
like this.’ 
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“We have known one another for all our lives, dear,’ he began 
in tremulous tone that betrayed the weight of feeling with which 
it was freighted; ‘we have loved one another all our lives—or at 
least Ihave loved you—as children together, as boy and girl, as 
man and woman. There has never been a thought of my heart in 
connection with you which has not been one of love. It has not 
been a fancy, Nelly, for your fair‘face—though that is beautiful 
enough to turn the head of a wiser man; but I know you 
altogether, how fair and pure you are; and, darling, I worship 
you,’ 

* Raymond, I cannot listen to this: I cannot bear to hear it. 
You are paining me more than words can express.’ 

“It will be soon over, Nelly, once and for all; have patience 
with me, I was just speaking of my birthday; when that day 
arrives I shall be twenty-one, when men are their own masters.” 

«Some men,’ said Nelly quietly ; ‘not you, Raymond.’ 

* You mean that I shall be still dependent on my father. That 
will be so, I admit. But I have thews and sinews, and wits like 
other men, who have no other inheritance. I am taking, you see, 
the most unfavourable view of my own prospects.’ 

You are right so far, Raymond, for it is the correct one, 
answered the girl gravely. ‘If you went counter to your father’s 
wishes, you would have your thews, and sinews, and wits where- 
with to support yourself, and that would be all.’ 

© You would be afraid, then, to trust to those, if those were all I 
had to offer?’ 

“It is unnecessary to discuss that question, Raymond,’ said 
Nelly, with a touch of dignity and even a tinge of scorn. ‘No 
woman, worthy of the name, would permit a man to beggar him- 
self for her sake.’ 

«But if I got my father’s permission to ask you to be my wife ?? 

«That is another question which need not be discussed; you 
know, as well as I do, that you would never get it” 

© At all events, let metry to get it. I will write by this next 
mail to him, and tell him how dearly I love you; how my hopes 
of happiness are centred in you alone ; how little we should require 
—you and I—to live upon. I will appeal to him by the friend- 
ship he bears your father ; by the affection that he owes to me, his 
only son. I will say— 

Is it possible that you can be so mad, Raymond, knowing 
what your father is?’ interrupted the girl impetuously. ‘You 
would have bitter cause to repent such folly, and might even find 
repentance itself too late.’ 

‘ My father is a hard man, you think, but he is surely human,’ 
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She shook her head and smiled sadly. 

* You are not angry with mo, Nelly?’ 

*No, Raymond; but Iam very, very sorry. We wae bappy 
together as brother and sister-——— 

And so we shall be still, put in Raymond eagerly, af my 
fathor consents, all will be well; and if he refuses, matters will be 
no worse than they have been. Do youthink, after what you have 
said, that I shall persecute you with my importunities ? Indeed, T 
never will, There, that is a bargain,’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Nelly, 

‘Nay, don't say that. Only ‘te a bargain; and when 
are struck at Lincoln's Inn, Nelly, there is a form of ratifiention’— 
a little arbour stood at the extremity of the lawn, and behind it ran 
the path ; thoy had reached the spot where this arbour intervened 
‘between them and the house, and shut them out from observation 
—+we cannot sign it here, but we can seal it, Witness my act and 
deed.’ He stooped down and kissed her cheek, which was pale and 
cold. ‘Tho other purty to the contract doesthesameat Lincoln’s Inn.” 

«No, Raymond.’ 

The touch of his lips had been too much for her; she could not 
trust herself to kiss hita in return, lest she should have thrown her 
arms round hie neck and clung there. She bad seemed cold and 
prudent, but. it hnd beon only for his sake; for in truth she loved 
him, and with a fervour undreamt of by himself, though, as we 
have seen, he had taken her love for granted. If he had known 
what was passing through her mind—or rather, what was not 
ing, for it had its dwelling there—he might perhaps have 
scattered all her resolution to the wind. But he was young, 
and a woman’s heart is only read by man after years of study, and 
rarely, even then, aright. If her mother had seen her ab that 
moment, she would have sade a shrewder guess how matters stood 
with her. Perhaps it was maternal instinct that brought her at 
this juncture to the top of the stone steps, with the news that 
Janch was on the table. 

*Come in at once, young people,’ cried she authoritatively. 
*Thave got a aweethread for you, Raymond,’ added she, a they 
drew near, * because you're a good boy. He has been good, has he 
not, Nelly?’ for her quick eye at onee detected that there was 
something amiss. * You have not been quarrelling ?” 

_ No, mamma; we bave.only had a difference of opinion. 
Se ‘has been good enough, but not very wise.” 

* Well, one can't expect everything in a man, my dear: for my 
part—from what I’ve seen of them—t should be glad to compound 
for goodness,” 
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cause her to fly out st Raymond, + What's bred in the 
would say, “will odme outein the flesh. 8 son of such 
as that must, inherit. some eyil faint, depend upon it. He can't 
belong to his mother only.’ 

Dayal eb aac noted or wo havo eid olthasraryeke of 
her marriage; but not before she had made friends of all her 
hushand’s friends, and even of some of his enemies. She was a 
geutle, quiet creature, as timid asa gazelle, and who filled all who 
beheld hor with love and pity. Perhaps it was more pity than love 
that moved Mrs. Conway's heart towards her; pity, while alive, 
because she lial married such # heartless wretch as she believed 
Ralph Pennicuick to be; and pity, after her death, because his 
harshness and wickednces had been the cause of it. This was not 
literally trae, but where is the woman who hates that is rigidly 
particular to slick to truth in her denunelations? Unfortunately 
for Raymond, so far as Mra. Conway was concerned, he wus pliysi~ 
cally like his father, and this aroused her acrimony ; but upon the 
whole, as has been seon, he was a favourite with her. It pustled 
outside people a good deal as to whether she was throwing her 
daughter at Raymond Pennicuick’s head of not, Of course that 
would seem probable. Ie was the son and heir ofa rich man, who, 
though only of middle age and of an iron constitution, was 
to adventure and travel. He might be struck down by yellow 
fever in the West Indica, or by a tiger in the Enst; or might be 
“seraped to death with oyster-shells among the Caribbees,) at any 
time, His long absences in foreign parta gave her many oppor 
tunities of bringing the young people together, and she seemed ‘to 
avail hereelf of them. Bat, on the other hand, it was not the way 
to win the good graces of the young man to speak so bitterly: 
against his father, not indeed in his presence, bab so openly that he 
could hardly fail to be aware of it, It puzzled Nelly herself to 
reconcile these inconsistencies in her mother’s conduct, though the 
matehmaking part of the matter never crossed her mind. The 
very topic of China, necessarily a familiar one since her father liad. 
been there #0 long, was now distressing to her when Raymond and 
her mother were present, since it naturally suggested his father, 
who had gone cut some six months back to join his friend. She 
was always fearing an explosion; and the more’ so because Ray- 
mond scemod to have so little apprehension of it, and would chat 
about mandarin, and dragons, and pigtails, with the nonchalance 
of an Irishman who stnokes his pipe while sitting on a powder. 
barrel. \ 


* You heard trom the “ Flowery Land” Yost. mail, ot esac, 








seven frionda that 
rey has six barrels) and your father.’ 

‘Dear me! I hope they will have no need of revolvers,’ ex= 
claimed Nelly with agitation, ‘I thought the Chinose had be- 
come quite friendly to us." 

‘So they have anxwered Raymond quickly. ‘There is no 
sort of danger to mere tourists and pleasure-seekers. But my father 
never travels without hiz revolver; carries it about with him all 
day like a pocket-handkerchiof, and puts it under his pillow at 
night, like a Dent's repeater’ 

*IfI were he, I should be always afraid of its going off,’ said 
Nelly with a little shudder. 

‘Nay, rather, it is other people who are always afraid of its 
going off, observed her mother grimly. 

* Just so,’ remarked Raymond, laughing ; ‘and it makes him 
very much respected, he says, in foreign parts. That reminds me, 
hy-the-by, that I must be going off myself, having promised some 
men to pull up to Hampton Court at three,’ 

Perhaps he would not have been so carcful to keep that ap- 
pointment had his interview with Nelly ended differently. Tt 
would have been ronch pleasanter than rowing—or even steering — 
to have wandered about Richmond Park with her, with his arm 
in hers, or perhaps occasionally round her dainty waist, aa an @n- 
gaged couple, He was as resolute as ever to win her for his wifo, 
but for the present it seemed they were still to remain brother and 
sister; and after what had just passed between them—just at first 
—that connection was a little embarrassing, notwithstanding he had 
said that‘ matters would be no worse than they had been.’ Matters 
were already worse, or at all events quite different; and, though 
he was neither chilled nor piqued, he felt that for that afternoon, 
at lenst, he had better go elsewhere. Nelly understood his feel- 
ings, thongh perhaps she gave him credit for a little annoyance, 
for her manner at parting was doubly kind. 

* You will come again on Saturday, Ray'’—she had not so abbre- 
viated his name since as boy and girl together they bad been 
* Ray’ and‘ Nell,’ which had been objected to by the authorities as 
they grew up a too suggestive of *So ho,’ and * Down charge.’ It 
was tender, and at the same time it implied the old relations, when 
their thoughts of marriage were limited to the gorgeous nuptials 
of princes and princesses in fairy tales. 

Oh, yee, I will certainly come,’ eaid Raymon. 








BY PROXY. | 


onan: a astra the girl, with a a 
“tg a oi too “ban 
in arye 
acai .. ‘been 80 great,’ ol 
ai ‘ Helwill bave threo Iundrod pounds a year of his 
‘own, out of his mother’s money, when he comes of age; in fact, 
the very sum that his father allows him now. It was fixed at 
amount, no doubt, that when the young man came into his own tl 
elder should not feel the loss of the income.’ 

*T don't. think Raymond can be aware of this, said Nelly 
thoughtfully ; ‘are you sure, mamma ?’ 

*Oh, yee, am quite sure; though Raymond, as you say, 
knows nothing about it. It is so like his father to make him think * 
as long as possible that he is entirely dependent upon him. T 
would have told him long ago myself, but that I thought it better 
not to do 0, for his own sake, Now, however, I will tell him.” 

She seated herself at a little writing-table and opened her desk. 

‘Mamma, I beg of you not todo so, If you tell him this, he 
will do something rash,” 

* He would be down to-morrow morning, no doubt, if you call 
that rash." 

“Well, I don’t want him here to-morrow morning. The three 
hundred a year, which will make such a difference to him, makes 
none to me. He shall never be disinherited on my account; I 
swear it. Don't you see that the knowledge of this compartive 
independence would make him bolder as respects his father, and 
he would write—what he cays he means to write—in a lesa filial 
spirit ? Then therewould be a quarrel between Mr. Pennicuick oud 
his son on my ‘account? 

“Yee, I see all that. It would have the effect of opening the 
Jnd’s eyes to his father’s character, which must happen eooner or 
Inter ; a little sooner, well, why not?” 

“Because chiefly, or at all events for one thing, there would not 
only be a quarrel, but Raymond would be tho sufferer, I 
more be the cause of his being disinhorited than of his 
beggured. ‘The effect of your telling him what you propose would 
be but to give him false hopes and to make him fmportunate. I 
hope, dear mamma, you will respect my wishos.” 

* Why shouldin’t the poor boy know what belangs to nish in- 
quired Mrs. Conway in a tone of irritation. 

“Nay, he has only three months to wait; and dese te have 
concealed the intelligence from him so long, why divulge it now? 
Besides, there may be some mistake; your authority may baye © 
deceived you," . 
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